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INTRODUCTION 

By 

Ernest  J.  Simmons 

The  several  studies  in  the  present  volume,  dealing  with 
Russian  epic  tradition,  are  devoted  primarily  to  that  greatest 
of  all  Old  Russian  monuments  —  the  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve, 
which  belongs  to  the  best  creations  of  supremely  refined  litera- 
ry art  characterizing  the  cultural  world  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  deeply  rooted  in  Russian  and  inter- 
national folklore.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Slovo  presents 
so  many  fascinating  and  pertinent  problems  for  students  of 
both  oral  and  written  epic  tradition  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Among  Western  scholars  the  conviction  has  long  existed 
that  medieval  Russia  produced  little  in  literary  art  and  culture 
comparable  to  the  early  achievements  in  epic  poetry,  verse 
tales,  and  in  prose  in  the  vernaculars  of  Western  Europe.  To 
a  certain  extent,  early  nineteenth-century  Russian  apologists 
of  native  medieval  culture  helped  to  promote  this  false  notion. 

Subsequent  collectors,  scholars,  and  literary  historians, 
however,  have  conclusively  established  that  Russian  literature 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  its  existence  (eleventh  and 
twelfth)  not  only  assimilated  important  genres  of  medieval 
Byzantine  literature,  but  on  the  basis  of  them  produced  many 
original  works  of  distinction  in  those  genres  which  were  also 
typical  of  medieval  Western  European  literature.  As  in  the 
medieval  West,  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  what  was  written  in 
Kievan  Rus'  has  been  lost  to  us,  but  that  which  has  survived 
is  considerable  in  bulk,  and  much  of  it  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  early  Russian  literary  culture  reached  a  high  point  of 
genuine  creative  growth  until  it  was  checked  by  barbarian 
incursions  from  the  steppes  and  then  retarded  for  some  time 
by  the  severity  of  the  Tatar  yoke. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  the  experts  in  the  field  is 
that  the  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve  is  the  finest  extant  literary 
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achievement  of  medieval  Russia  and  a  first-rate  adornment  to 
Russian  literature  in  general.  For  this  reason  and  many  others 
the  work  has  been  the  object  of  ceaseless  scholarly  study  ever 
since  its  discovery  about  1795.  No  doubt  a  number  of  copies  of 
the  Slovo  were  made  during  the  300  years  that  separated  the 
original  from  the  extant  manuscript,  one  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  inevitable  that  much  corruption  and  mutila- 
tion should  take  place  in  the  repeated  copying  of  a  manuscript 
so  unusual  in  style  and  so  rich  in  factual  content.  Some  obscure 
passages  testify  to  this  fact.  These  obscurities,  as  well  as  prob- 
lems of  dating,  language,  form,  historical  background,  literary 
antecedants,  and  the  influences  of  oral  tradition  have  been 
investigated  by  many  distinguished  Russian  and  foreign  schol- 
ars throughout  the  nineteenth  century  right  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Though  the  Slovo  received  its  initial  inspiration  from  an 
actual  historical  event  recounted  in  the  Hypatian  and  Lauren- 
Man  Chronicles,  the  author  is  in  no  sense  concerned  merely 
with  the  chronicler's  task  of  expository  narrative.  He  enriches 
the  historical  texture  of  his  account  with  a  wealth  of  poetic 
allusions,  images,  &ry&  details  drawn  from  both  sophisticated 
and  oral  literature/It  has  been  said  that  the  Slovo  contains 
more  elements  of  pagan  mythology  than  any  other  Russian 
monument.. -and  the  work  is  also  deeply  saturated  in  the  an- 
imistic concepts  and  language  of  oral  poetry.  The  particular 
value  of  the  extensive  and  learned  study  of  Professors  Jakob- 
son  and  Szeftel  —  "The  Vseslav  Epos"  —  is  its  threefold  ex- 
haustive investigation,  carefully  integrated,  of  the  historical, 
literary,  and  folkloristic  e\idence  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Though  the  core  of  the  study  is  the  werewolf  theme  of  the 
Volx  bylina,  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  some  new  light 
is  also  thrown  upon  the  Slovo. 

In  the  wake  of  the  theoiy  of  borrowing  that  became  pop- 
ular in  Slovo  scholarship  in  the  1870's,  it  was  virtually  inevi- 
table that  sources  should  be  sought  for  in  Greek  literature. 
P.  Vjazemskij,  in  1875,  found  reflections  of  classical  Greek  poet- 
ry in  the  Slovo,  and  in  the  same  year  the  much  more  scholarly 
Vs.  Miller  looked  for  sources  in  Byzantine  Greek  poetry.  Sub- 
sequent investigators  have  mined  this  ore  pretty  thoroughly, 
but  in  the  present  volume  Professor  Manning's  article,  "Clas- 
sical Influence  on  the  Slovo,"  brings  out  some  additional  and 
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interesting  comparisons  with  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedies,  and 
with  Greek  oral  tradition. 

The  trouble  with  the  theory  of  borrowing,  however,  is  that 
it  is  epidemic  by  nature,  and  if  we  may  credit  the  numerous 
sources  and  comparisons  ferreted  out,  then  the  unknown 
author  of  the  Slovo  was  the  most  erudite  student  of  world  lit- 
erature in  the  twelfth  century.  For  numerous  scholars,  such  as 
Polevoj,  Buslaev,  2danov,  Vladimirov,  Abicht,  Kallas,  and  Das- 
kevic,  have  made  comparisons  between  the  Slovo  and  the 
Scandinavian  sagas,  the  Song  of  Roland,  the  Nibelungen,  the 
Germanic  poem  Waltharius,  and  French  romances  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Because  of  the  close  connection  between 
Kievan  Rus'  and  Scandinavia,  it  is  natural  that  source-hunt- 
ing in  the  Scandinavian  sagas  should  have  predominated  in 
this  theory  of  borrowing.  Professor  Margaret  Schlauch's  dis- 
criminating study,  "Scandinavian  Influence  on  the  Slovo  o 
polku  Igoreve,"  reviews  the  scholarly  literature  on  this  theme 
and  comes  to  the  judicious  conclusion  that,  though  Old  Norse 
traditions  certainly  existed  among  the  Kievan  Russians  at  the 
time,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  a  case  of  close  kinship 
between  the  Slovo  and  the  Scandinavian  sagas.  In  truth,  the 
only  safe  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  the  general 
resemblances  which  have  been  pointed  out  so  often  arise  from 
the  fact  that  both  the  Slovo  and  these  Western  European 
monuments  are  dealing  with  a  literary  heroic  epos  in  a  feudal 
period  and  of  necessity  contain  common  motifs  and  common 
stylistic  factors. 

The  unusual  poetic  style  of  the  Slovo  shows  the  influence 
both  of  written  and  oral  literature  and  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  scholarly  investigation  and  speculation.  One  of  the 
most  complicated  aspects  of  the  poetic  style  is  the  question  of 
its  rythmic  structure  and  stylistic  devices,  such  as  simile,  met- 
aphor, parallelisms,  antithesis,  repetition,  and  alliteration.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  Slovo,  like  the  Scandinavian  sagas, 
was  written  in  alternating  prose  and  verse,  and  the  clearly 
discernible  rhythmic  phases  are  sustained  by  abundant  allit- 
eration. Professor  Cizevsky,  in  his  brief  study  "On  Alliteration 
in  Ancient  Russian  Epic  Literature,"  brings  a  fresh  point  of 
view  to  his  comparison  of  the  use  of  this  device  in  the  Slovo 
with  that  employed  in  other  Old  Russian  literary  remains 
connected  with  oral  epic  tradition. 
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Another  important  monument  of  Old  Russian  epic  litera- 
ture, "Dejanie  i  zitie  Devgenievo  Akrita,"  found  together  with 
the  Slovo  in  the  lost  Musin-Puskin  manuscript  and  preserved 
in  a  couple  of  later  fragmentary  copies,  is  carefully  analyzed 
in  Professor  Gregoire's  study,  "Le  Digenis  russe."  This  Slavic 
echo  of  the  great  Byzantine  epos,  as  the  eminent  Belgian  in- 
vestigator of  Greek  oral  and  written  literature  and  of  medieval 
European  epic  tradition  definitively  shows,  contributes  equal- 
ly to  the  elucidation  of  the  Slavic  and  Greek  epic  heritage. 

All  these  studies  are  concerned  with  the  Slovo  itself  and 
with  its  Russian  and  foreign  poetic  background,  but  the  last 
three  papers  of  this  volume  deal  with  the  reception  of  the  Slovo 
after  its  discovery.  Professor  Kridl's  article  evokes  the  memory 
of  the  Polish  poet,  Cyprian  Godebski.  His  Wyprava  Igora,  pub- 
lished in  1806,  was  the  first  Slavic  translation  of  the  Slovo, 
and  as  a  translation  it  was  preceded  only  by  two  German  at- 
tempts. This  Polish  rendering  escaped  eve~n  sambinago's  com- 
prehensive bibliography  of  the  Slovo  (Moscow,  1940) ,  although 
Godebski  was  not  only  the  first  foreigner  to  versify  it,  but  he 
also  composed  the  earliest  variation  on  the  Jaroslavna  theme 
which  later  became  quite  a  popular  motif  in  Russian  poetry. 

Among  the  artistic  renderings  of  the  Slovo  into  foreign 
languages,  the  attempt  of  the  great  German  poet,  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  Professor  von  Gronicka  for  the  first  edition  of  this  Rilke 
manuscript,  as  well  as  for  a  detailed  commentary  on  it. 

Though  one  does  not  expect  to  find  in  English  an  interest 
in  Old  Russian  literature  in  any  respect  comparable  to  that  in 
adjacent  countries,  Dr.  Yarmolinsky's  comprehensive  and  valu- 
able bibliographical  article,  "The  Slovo  in  English,"  reviews 
what  interest  there  has  been,  and  it  has  not  been  inconsider- 
able. From  the  first  notice  of  the  work  in  the  Westminster 
Review  in  1824,  there  has  been  a  slow  trickle  of  observations 
and  studies  in  England  and  America.  There  have  been  some 
six  complete  translations  and  one  adaptation  of  the  Slovo  into 
English,  and  in  1915  Leonard  A.  Magnus  published  in  London 
the  first  extensive  scholarly  study  of  the  work  in  English. 

Serious  American  scholarly  interest  in  this  field  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  begun  before  the  studies  in  Old  Russian  litera- 
ture of  the  late  Professor  Samuel  H.  Cross  in  the  1930's.  How- 
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ever,  the  first  extensive  and  highly  significant  contribution 
to  the  study  of  the  Slovo  to  be  published  in  America  appeared 
in  1947,  La  Geste  du  Prince  Igor',  edited  by  Henri  Gregoire, 
Roman  Jakobson,  and  Marc  Szeftel.  This  collective  work  has 
already  called  forth  a  series  of  reviews  and  articles  both  here 
and  abroad.  Further,  there  will  soon  appear  here  in  print 
two  fresh  translations  of  the  Slovo,  that  of  Maria-Rosa  Lida 
Malkiel  (University  of  California)  into  Spanish,  and  that  of 
Vladimir  Nabokov  (Cornell  University)  into  English,  as  well 
as  an  extensive  monograph  by  Karl  Menges  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity) entitled:  Oriental  Elements  in  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Slovo 
and  the  Zadonidina.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this 
new,  thriving  interest  and  profound  research  in  the  Old  Rus- 
sian epos  among  American  scholars  will  continue  and  grow. 


THE     VSESLAV     EPOS 

By 

Roman  Jakobson  and  Marc  Szeftel 

I  —  THE  BYLINA  ABOUT  THE  PRINCE- WEREWOLF  — 
SURVEY  OF  VARIANTS 

The  bylina  about  the  victorious  prince-werewolf  is  one  of 
the  rarest  subjects  in  Russian  oral  epic  tradition.  Only  eight 
variants  of  the  whole  bylina  have  been  published  up  to  the 
present  time;  and  of  these,  two  are  by  the  same  narrator.  Be- 
sides these  eight  texts,  two  records  of  the  beginning  of  this 
by  Una,  setting  forth  the  infancy  of  the  miraculous  prince,  have 
appeared  in  print. 

During  the  past  century  three  narrators  of  the  Olonec 
province  have  provided  variants  of  this  bylina:  the  first  was 
an  old  blind  man,  Kuz'ma  Romanov,  from  the  village  of  Lon- 
gasy  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Zaonezskij  peninsula,  who 
recited  his  narrative  twice,  first  in  1860  to  Rybnikov  (=RI)1 
and  then  in  1871  to  Hilferding  —  this  version  differs  slightly 
from  the  earlier  one  and  is  somewhat  longer  (=  H  II)  ;2  the 
second  was  a  boatman  on  the  river  sala  (or  Vodla)  whose  nar- 
ration was  taken  down  in  1860  by  Rybnikov  (=R  II)3;  and  the 
third  was  Aksin'ja  Fomina,  "a  skillful  singer  of  byliny,"  a 
peasant  woman  from  the  village  of  Rim  on  the  hill  Pudozskaja 
Gora  —  recorded  in  1871  by  Hilferding  (=  H  I)  .4 

Two  additional  variants  of  the  bylina  are  noted  in  the 
family  of  the  famous  narrators  Krjukovy  from  the  village  of 
Niznjaja  Zolotica  on  the  shore  of  the  White  Sea:  one  was 
recorded  by  Markov  from  Agrafena  Krjukova  who,  as  she  stat- 
ed, learned  this  bylina  from  the  fishermen  of  the  Mezen'  bank 


i  Pesni  sobrannye  P.  N.  Rybnikovym  (2nd  ed.,  Moscow,  1909),  I, 
No.  38. 

2  OneSskie  byliny,  zapisannye  A.  F.  Hilferdingom  (2nd  ed.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1896) ,  II,  No.  91. 

a  Pesni. . .  (Moscow,  1910) ,  II,  No.  146. 

*  One&skie  byliny  .  . .  (St.  Petersburg,  1894) ,  I,  No.  15. 
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(=  M)  ;5  the  other  was  taken  down  in  1938  by  Borodina  and 
Lipec  from  Marfa  Krjukova,  Agrafena's  daughter,  who  had 
learned  the  bylina  not  from  her  mother,  but  from  her  grand- 
uncle,  Gavrila  Krjukov  (=  B  L)  .6  Oncukov  recorded  only  the 
beginning  of  the  bylina  from  the  aged  Pavel  Markov,  an  Old- 
Believer  of  the  village  Bedovaja  of  the  Pustozerskaja  volost* 
on  the  Lower  PeSora  (=  O)  .7 

But  the  oldest  record  of  the  bylina  in  complete  form  has 
come  down  to  us  in  Kirsa  Danilov's  collection  of  byliny  and 
songs,  compiled  in  the  '80s  of  the  18th  century  in  West  Siberia 
(=  D)  .8  The  beginning  of  this  latter  version  has  a  close  variant 
in  a  fragment  about  the  birth  and  infancy  of  our  hero  which, 
however,  omits  his  name.  It  was  recorded  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  in  the  Altai  Mountain  district  of  the  Tomsk  Gov- 
ernment by  an  amateur  folklorist,  S.  Guljaev,  and  was  pub- 
lished first  in  1854  under  the  title,  "Bylina  pro  Zmeja  Gory- 
nica,"  without  any  indication  of  the  place  or  date  of  the  record. 
Later  it  was  republished  more  fully  and  accurately  by  V.  Mil- 
ler on  the  basis  of  Guljaev's  manuscript  (=  G).9 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  record  of  the  bylina  made  in 
1928  by  the  expedition  of  B.  Sokolov  in  the  region  of  Pudoga 
in  the  Olonec  Government,  but  as  far  as  we  know  it  is  still 
unpublished.10 

The  number  of  verses  in  the  bylina  varies:  BL  —  468  lines, 
M  —  211,  HII  —  206,  D  —  204,  RI  —  187,  RII  —  158,  frag- 
ment O  —  49,  HI  — -  45,  and  fragment  G  —  29. 

II  —  PERSONALIA  OF  THE  BYLINA'S  HERO 

1.  Volx  Vseslav'evic  and  the  magician  Vseslav. 

The  hero  of  the  bylina  about  the  prince-werewolf  is  called 
in  the  oldest  record  (D)  Volx  (or  Vol'x)  Vseslav'eviS,  and  in 
its  title,  Seslav'evic.  The  form  volx  originates  in  the  common 


5  A.  Markov,  Belomorskie  byliny  (Moscow,  1901),  No.  51. 

«  Byliny  M.  S.  Krjukovoj,  I  =  Letopisi  Gos.  literaturnogo  muzeja 
(Moscow,  1939) ,  VI,  No.  39. 

?  N.  Oncukov,  Pecorskie  byliny  (St.  Petersburg,  1904) ,  No.  84. 

s  Sbornik  Kir  si  Danilova,  pod  redakcieju  P.  N.  Seffera  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1901),  18-22. 

8  V.  Miller,  "Dve  sibirskie  byliny  iz  zapisej  S.  I.  Guljaeva,"  Zivaja 
Starina,  XX  (1911) ,  452. 

in  Revue  des  Etudes  Slaves,  XII  (1932),  214. 
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noun  volxv  meaning  magician.  In  popular  Russian  the  cluster 
lxv  (or  lxf )  usually  loses  the  final  labial  spirant.  This  loss  took 
place  first  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  then  was  generalized  for 
those  grammatical  cases  which  followed  the  consonant  cluster 
by  a  suffixal  vowel;  cf.  Kirsa  Danilov's  song  about  Terent'isce 
(p.  6) :  volxita  sprasivati  —  "to  ask  for  magicians,"  and  in 
Hilferding's  records  (No.  79,  221) :  Esce  vsi  volxi  by  vse  vol- 
sebniki!  Sometimes  the  loss  of  the  final  labial  in  the  root  of 
the  common  noun  volxv  occurs  only  if  no  vowel  follows. 
Traces  of  such  an  alternation  appear  also  in  the  name  of  the 
bylina-heio :  in  BL  the  nominative  is  Volx,  but  in  the  genitive, 
besides  the  form  Volxa  (426) ,  we  find  as  well  the  older  form 
Volxva  (416). 1  The  final  labial  of  this  epic  name  appears  like- 
wise in  the  song  of  scelkan's  death  (H,  No.  254)  which  becomes 
coupled  with  the  birth  of  Vol'vusen'ka.  The  song  apostrophizes 
our  hero  as  Vol'vu  syna  sceslav'evica  (the  initial  see-  is  due 
to  the  association  with  scelkan). 

The  name  Vseslav  is  rare  in  Russian  tradition.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  nouns  Volx  and  Vseslav  to  make  the  full  name 
Volx  Vseslav'evic  clearly  reveals  its  origin.  We  find  both  these 
nouns  linked  in  the  Primary  Chronicle  (Povesf  Vremennyx 
Let)  in  the  biography  of  Vseslav  of  Polock  who  ruled  there  from 
6552/1044  and  died  in  6609/1101.  This  Chronicle  mentions 
Vseslav  for  the  first  time  under  65522  and  states  on  that  oc- 
casion that  his  mother  had  born  him  by  enchantment,  and 
that  the  magicians  bade  her  bind  the  caul,  in  which  Vseslav 
was  born,  upon  him  for  his  whole  life.3  The  paronomasia  here 
is  worthy  of  note:  v'lsvi  —  Vseslav'.  Throughout  the  biography 
of  the  Polock  prince  the  nouns  Vseslav  and  v'lxv*  are  per- 


1  A.  Pogodin  in  Izvestija  Otdelenija  Rus.  Jaz.  i  Slov.  Akademii 
Nauk,  XVI,  No.  4,  37,  supposes  an  Old  Russian  form  v'lx'  (besides 
v'lx-v'),  attested  by  the  Finnish  loan-word  velho  'magician',  by  the 
derivatives  v'lsiti,  v'ls'ba  and  by  the  river  name  V'lxov'  which  he  inter- 
prets as  a  possessive  form. 

2  When  quoting  the  Primary  Chronicle  in  English,  we  use  (and  at 
times  amend)  the  translation  by  S.  H.  Cross  in  Harvard  Studies  and 
Notes  in  Philology  and  Literature,  XII  (1930),  75  ff.  In  quoting  the 
original  text,  we  follow,  with  few  deviations,  A.  Saxmatov,  Povest' 
vremennyx  let  (Petrograd,  1916) . 

3  Cero  >Ke  po,nn  Mara  orb  B"bJixBOBaHHa;  MaiepH  6o  pojHB'biiiH  ero,  6bidb 
eMy  H3Bb«o  Ha  niaB'B  ero;  peKoma  >Ke  bt>jicbh  MaiepH  ero:  «ce  H3BbHO  HaBsnKH 
Ha  Hb,  m  HOCMTb  e  ao  >KHBOTa  cBoero»,  ewe  HOCHTb  BbcecjiaBi>  h  ao  cero  jbHe 
Ha  co6"B  . . . 


sistently  associated.  Thus  under  6579/1071  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Vseslav  is  followed  by  a  long  discourse  on  magicians: 

Btj  ce>Ke  Ji"feTo  hoS'bah  flpon'bJiK'b  BbcecrcaBa  y  TojioTH^bcKa.  Bt>   cH>Ke 
BpeMeHa  npmie  bt>;ixbt>  .  .  . 

A  hypothesis  concerning  the  link  of  the  epic  Volx  Vseslav'- 
evic  with  the  historical  reminiscences  cited  has  already  been 
set  forth  by  S.  sevyrev:  "His  first  name  is  an  allusion  to  his 
eminence  in  magic;  the  patronymic  indicates  Vseslav  the 
Polock  prince  who  is  presented  as  a  sorcerer  in  the  Slovo'? 
The  great  Russian  historian  S.  Solov'ev  connected  the  bylina's 
story  about  Volx's  miraculous  coming  into  the  world  with  the 
legend  in  the  Chronicle  about  Vseslav's  magical  birth.5  The 
similarity  in  name  and  image  of  the  bylina  hero  and  of  Vseslav 
of  Polock  was  also  noticed  in  passing  by  several  other  special- 
ists of  the  Russian  epos:  e.g.,  by  Orest  Miller,6  E.  Barsov,7 
M.  Xalanskij,8 1.  2danov,9  A.  Veselovskij.10  "In  our  bylina  about 
Volx  there  is  preserved  an  obscure  reminiscence,  however,  of 
the  miraculous  Vseslav  of  the  letopis'  and  of  the  Slovo" 
they  state.  But  as  early  as  in  the  first  edition  of  the  songs  col- 
lected by  Rybnikov,  the  commentator  Bessonov,  masking  "the 
scientific  groundlessness"  of  his  explanations  by  the  raw  char- 
acter of  his  polemic  attacks,11  bluntly  stated  that  "it  is  a  bit 
shameful  for  a  philologist"  to  identify  the  name  of  Volx  with 
the  common  noun  "volxv,"  and  that  there  are  no  reasons  for 
relating  the  Vseslavic  of  the  bylina  with  Vseslav  of  Polock; 


*  Istorija  russkoj  slovesnosti  (St.  Petersburg,  1846) ,  I,  229. 

e  Istorija  Rossii  s  drevnejsix  vremen  (4th  ed.,  Moscow,  1866),  I, 
297. 

6  IV  j  a  Muromec  i  bogatyrstvo  kievskoe  (St.  Petersburg,  1869) ,  p.  194. 

?  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve  kak  xudozestvennyj  pamjatnik  Kievskoj 
druzinnoj  Rust  (Moscow,  1887) ,  I,  425. 

8  "Juzno-slavjanskie  skazanija  o  kralevice  Marke  v  svjazi  s  proiz- 
vedenijami  russkogo  bylevogo  eposa,"  Russkij  Filologiceskij  Vestnik, 
XXVII  (1892),  138-142. 

9  "Vasilij  Buslaevic  i  Volx  Vseslav'evic,"  Zurnal  Ministerstva  Na- 
rodnogo  Prosvescenija  (1893-1894) . 

10  "Russkie  i  vil'tiny  v  sage  o  Tidreke  Bernskom,"  Izvestija  Otd. 
Rus.  Jaz.  i  Slov.  Ross.  Akad.  Nauk,  XI,  No.  3  (1906),  65. 

11  A.  Gruzinskij,  "Predislovie  redaktora,"   Pesni  sobrannye  P.  N. 
Rybnikovym  (2nd  ed.,  Moscow,  1909) ,  I,  p.  IV. 
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any  further  "dreamings"  of  such  a  nature  he  categorically 
declared  "a  priori  and  absurd."12 

The  question  of  the  kinship  of  the  epic  Volx  Vseslav'evic 
with  the  historic  Vseslav  was  raised  with  particular  insistency 
by  D.  Leonardov,  the  author  of  the  most  detailed  but  un- 
fortunately unfinished  survey  of  sources  about  Vseslav  of  Po- 
lock.13  Nevertheless,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  solution  of 
this  problem  remained  in  the  stage  of  sundry  marginal  re- 
marks. A  detailed  comparison  of  the  bylina  plot  with  the  biog- 
raphical evidence  of  the  written  sources  about  Prince  Vseslav, 
St.  Vladimir's  great-grandson,  has  not  been  made  —  as  if 
Bessonov's  haughty  prohibition,  though  unwarranted,  contin- 
ued to  frighten  off  all  investigators.  The  evasive  attitude  taken 
in  this  question  by  Vsevolod  Miller  —  again  without  founda- 
tion —  was  a  contributory  factor  in  ignoring  this  problem.14 
"I  will  not,"  this  scholar  declared,  "examine  the  bylina  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  subject  matter,  because  for  the  time 
being  I  consider  such  a  task  rather  hopeless . . .  The  supposed 
correlation  between  the  personality  of  the  epic  VoPga  [Volx] 
and  Vseslav  of  Polock  might  appear  unconvincing"  (Ocerki, 
I,  166  f.).  In  his  last  unfinished  work  as  well,  a  stimulating 
attempt  to  synthesize  and  outline  the  history  of  the  Russian 
oral  epos,  Miller  again  evades  this  interpretation  of  our  bylina 
because  its  "epic  history"  remained  unclear  for  him.  However, 
he  finally  did  recognize  the  probability  of  a  tie  between  the 
patronymic  Seslavic  in  the  bylina  and  the  historical  Vseslav, 
subject  of  many  legends.15 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  link  between  the  Volx  of  the 
bylina  and  the  Polock  prince  —  who  appears  from  days  of  old 
surrounded  by  a  haze  of  sorcery  —  is  much  more  tangible  and 
evident  than  many  of  the  correspondences  between  the  Russian 
epos  and  history  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Miller  and 
his  disciples,  once  the  head  of  this  historical  school  of  SCholar- 


12  Pesni  sdbrannye  P.  N.  Rytmikovym  (1st  ed.,  Moscow,  1861),  I, 
17-18. 

is  "Polockij  knjaz'  Vseslav  i  ego  vremja,"  Polocko-Vitebskaja  sta- 
rina,  U  (Vitebsk,  1912) ,  121-216. 

14  "k  bylinam  o  Vol'ge  i  Mikule,"  Oderki  russkoj  narodnoj  sloves- 
nosti  (Moscow,  1897),  I,  166-186;  "Vol'ga  Vseslav'evic,"  Novyj  enciklo- 
pediceskij  slovar',  XI  (1913),  529-530. 

is  Ocerki  russkoj  narodnoj  slovesnosti  (Moscow,  1924),  III,  56  f, 
and  170. 
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-t^     ship  had  expressed  his  doubt,  a  whole  generation  of  Russian 
^     researchers  dropped  the  question  from  consideration. 

2.  Volx  and  Vol'ga. 

In  the  bylina  about  the  plowman  Mikula,  the  partner  of 
Mikula  is  called  Vol'ga  —  and  mostly  in  the  Olonec  variants 
of  the  bylina  about  the  prince-werewolf  the  same  name  is  also 
used  for  the  hero.  This  identity  of  the  name  has  induced  the 
temptation  to  look  for  one  common  hero  in  both  these  byliny. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  byliny  should  not  be  confused 
with  each  other.  In  this  connection  Veselovskij  emphasized 
that  the  unification  of  two  plots  under  one  personal  name 
may  be  accidental.1  V.  Miller,  as  well,  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  bylina  about  the  hunting  expedition  and  campaign  of  the 
prince- werewolf  is  more  ancient,  and  that  the  bylina  about  the 
miraculous  plowman  Mikula  and  his  meeting  with  Vol'ga  (or 
more  exactly  some  of  the  variants  of  this  bylina)  accidentally 
borrowed  from  the  preceding  bylina  the  motifs  of  the  birth, 
childhood,  and  youth  of  the  valiant  hero  (Ocerki,  I,  186).  Later 
studies  of  the  bylina  about  Mikula,  which  have  been  summed 
up  by  Andre  Mazon,2  definitely  revealed  its  late  origin 
(presumably  the  sixteenth  century),  although  the  question  of 
an  archaic  nucleus  in  this  bylina,  as  sketched  by  A.  saxmatov,3 
still  remains  an  open  one. 

An  essential  step  forward  in  the  study  of  the  bylina  about 
Volx  Vseslav'evic  was  made  by  S.  sambinago,  who  showed  that 
the  hero  of  the  story  of  the  victorious  prince-werewolf  may  be 
called  Vol'ga,  but  that  the  partner  of  the  plowman  Mikula 
never  appears  under  the  name  of  Volx.4  Hence  the  heroes  of 
both  byliny  are  genetically  different,  and  only  later,  uniquely 
in  the  Olonec  epic  tradition,  did  one  impose  his  name  on  the 
other.  In  the  Arxangel'sk  tradition,  however,  the  two  names 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  one  another.  Marfa  Krjukova, 


1  "Juzno-russkie  byliny,"  Sbornik  Otd.  Rus.  Jaz.  i  Slov.  Ak.  Nauk, 
XXXVI,  No.  3  (1884) ,  250.  Cf.  F.  Kors,  "O  russkom  narodnom  stixoslo- 
zenii,"  ibidem,  LXVII,  No.  8  (1901) ,  37. 

2  "Mikula,  le  prodigieux  laboreur,"  Revue  des  Etudes  Slaves,  XI 
(1931),  149-170. 

s  "Mstislav  Ljutyj  v  russkoj  poezii,"  Sbornik  Xar'kovskogo  Istori- 
ko-Filologiceskogo  Obscestva,  XVHI  (1909),  82  ff.  especially  90  f. 

4  "K  literaturnoj  istorii  bylin  o  VoTge-Volxe  Vseslav'evice,"  Zumal 
Ministerstva  Narodnogo  Prosvescenija  (1905) ,  No.  11. 
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on  one  hand,  tells  the  bylina  about  the  victorious  campaign 
of  Volx,  full  of  werewolf  adventures  (No.  39) ;  and  on  the  other, 
she  tells  the  bylina  about  Volga's  meeting  with  Mikula  (Nos. 
40,  41). 

Both  epic  names  —  Volx  (Old  Russian  v'lxv-)  and  Vol'ga 
(Old  Russian  Ol'g-)  *  —  telescoped  and  thus  compomised  forms 
arose,  such  as  VoPx  (D)  and  conversely  Volga  (BL.  Nos.  40,  41). 

3.  The  patronymics  of  the  hero. 

The  patronymic  of  the  prince-werewolf  is  Vseslav'evic  in 
D  and  RII.  In  HI  the  patronymic  is  missing.  In  the  other  vari- 
ants the  prince  takes  on  the  patronymics  of  other  epic  heroes 
whose  father-names  are  similarly  compounded,  ending  with 
-slav:  the  bogatyr  Vasilij,  son  of  Boguslav;1  and  Prince  Vladi- 
mir, son  of  Svjatoslav.2  Thus  in  the  narrative  of  Kuz'ma  Roma- 
nov, our  hero  is  called  Vol'ga  Buslavlevic  (HII)  or  Buslaevic 
(RI)  —  and  vice  versa,  Vasilij  becomes  a  grandson  of  Seslav 
(Rybnikov  No.  169).  In  the  Arxangel'sk  record  of  our  bylina 
we  meet  Volx  Svjatoslav'evic  (M)  or  Svetoslaevic  (BL) ,  while 
Prince  Vladimir  in  his  turn,  in  Russian  epic  tradition,  began 
to  attract  from  earliest  times  the  patronymic  Vseslavic,  Vse- 
slav'evic: "Zadoni§5ina"  in  the  Undol'skij  copy,3  "Skazanie  o  ki- 
evskix  bogatyrex",4  the  bylina  about  Mixail  Danilovic  in  a  man- 
uscript of  the  eighteenth  century,5  and  the  bylina  about  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Vladimir  in  Kirsa  Danilov's  collection 
(p.  41).  In  general,  the  confusion  of  the  names  Vseslav  and 
Svjatoslav  is  usual  in  Old  Russian  literary  tradition;  for  ex- 
ample, in  some  variants  of  the  "Skazanie  o  Mamaevom  po- 
boisee,"  Ivan  Vseslav  figures  and  in  other  variants  Ivan  Svja- 


*  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  connection  between  the  epic  name 
Vol'ga  and  the  Old  Russian  Ol'g*  (gen.  Ol'ga),  which  from  earliest 
times  appears  with  a  prothetic  v,  but  it  is  still  questionable  to  which 
one  of  the  historic  princes  of  this  name  oral  epic  tradition  is  linked. 

1  A.  Sobolevskij,  Materialy  i  issledovanija  v  oblasti  slavjanskoj 
filologii  i  arxeologii  (St.  Petersburg,  1910) ,  244. 

2  According  to  A.  Grigor'ev,  Arxangel'skie  byliny  i  istoriceskie 
pesni  (Prague,  1939) ,  II,  25  and  33,  in  the  Mezen'  River  area  our  hero 
is  known  as  Volga  Vjaceslavic. 

3  J.  Prcek,  Zadonscina  (Prague,  1948) ,  185,  187. 

4  Sbornik  Otd.  Rus.  Jaz.  i  Slov.  Ak.  Nauk,  C,  No.  1  (1922) . 

«  A.  Veselovskij,  "Juzno-russkie  byliny,"  Sbornik  Otd.  Rus.  Jaz.  i 
Slov.  Ak.  Nauk,  XXII,  No.  2  (1881) ,  20. 
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toslav;6  and  in  the  "Skazanie  o  knjazex  vladimirskix"  the 
historic  Svjatoslav  is  called  Vseslav  Igorevic.7  Among  all  these 
variants  the  basic  name  of  the  epic  prince-werewolf  is  Volx 
Vseslav'evic.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  volx(v)  Vseslav,  "the 
magician  Vseslav/'  because  in  Russian  epic  tradition  the  pat- 
ronymic of  the  bogatyr  often  reflects  the  name  of  his  historic 
prototype:  for  example,  Suxan  Domant'evic  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Pskovian  prince  of  the  thirteenth  century  — 
Domant  or  Dovmont8;  and  the  bogatyr  Djuk  Stepanovic  from 
the  son  of  the  Hungarian  king  in  the  twelfth  century,  dux 
Stephanus.9  The  name  of  the  hero  Vseslav  could  easily  have 
changed  to  a  patronymic  under  the  influence  of  such  other 
current  epic  patronymics  as  Buslaevid  and  Svjatoslav 'evic,  and 
the  apposition  volx  changed  to  a  first  name  without  difficulty 
by  analogy  with  the  resemblant  epic  name  Vol'ga. 

4.  Rank  and  birthplace  of  the  hero. 

As  V.  Miller  observes  (Ocerki,  I,  184) ,  Volx  does  not  at  all 
resemble  a  true  bogatyr  of  the  byliny,  and  this  title  is  rarely 
applied  to  him;  —  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  to  depict  the 
supernatural  power  of  the  new-born  Volx:  "a  powerful  bogatyr 
is  born"  (D,  12).  In  the  variant  of  the  narrator  Romanov, 
which  Miller  considers  the  best,  the  hero  is  consistently  called 
Vol'ga  sudar'  Buslaevic  —  "Vol'ga  Sire,  son  of  Buslaj"  (RI  and 
HII).  The  princely  origin  of  Volx  is  distinctly  recalled  in  the 
bylina:  his  mother  is  a  "young  princess"  (D,  2)  and  her  hus- 
band is  a  bogatyr'  knjaz'  (BL,  4).  Princes  as  central  heroes  of 
byliny  are  very  few  in  number  —  Volx  is  one  of  them. 

The  bylina  defines  his  home  country  simply  as  Rus'  with- 
out specification:  Sire  Vol'ga,  the  son  of  Buslaj,  was  born  in 
holy  mother  Rus'  (RI,  5).  A  generalized  process  of  ascribing 
the  origin  of  all  heroes  to  Kiev  took  place  in  D,  12.  In  M.  Krju- 
kova's  byliny,  Cernigor  (Cernigov)  occupies  a  significant  place, 
and  as  a  result  she  placed  the  birth  of  Volx  in  Cernigov  (BL,  2) . 


6  A.  Saxmatov,  "Sambinago,  S.  K.:  Povesti  o  Mamaevom.  poboi§6e," 
Otcet  o  dvenadcatom  prisuzdenii  I.  Akademieju  Nauk  premij  mitro- 
polita  Makarija  (St.  Petersburg,  1910) ,  201. 

7  I.  Zdanov,  op.  cit.,  598. 

s  V.  Miller,  Ocerki . . .,  Ill,  170  f  f . 

9  A.  Ljascenko,  "Bylina  o  Djuke  Stepanovice,"  Izvestija  Otd.  Rus. 
Jaz.  i  Slov.  Ak.  Nauk,  XXX  (1925) ,  45-142. 
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III  — THE   PLOT   OF   THE   BYLINA    AS    COMPARED    WITH 
THE  WRITTEN  SOURCES  ON  VSESLAV 

1.  The  miraculous  birth  of  the  hero. 

Through  the  garden,  garden  green, 
Walked-meandered  the  young  princess, 
The  young  princess,  Marfa  Vseslav'evna; 
She  leaped  off  a  stone  on  a  serpent  fierce, 
5.   On  the  fierce  serpent  Gorynic. 

The  fierce  serpent  now  winds  himself 
Round  the  boot  —  Morocco  green, 
Round  the  stocking  made  of  silk, 
With  his  tail  he  strikes  her  white  thigh; 
10.   Thereupon  the  princess  conceived. 
She  conceived  and  bore  a  child. 

(D)i 

Only  in  the  oldest  record  of  our  bylina  and  in  the  frag- 
ment G,  where  the  infant  is  not  named,  do  we  find  this  story 
of  his  birth  from  a  serpent.  In  the  bylina  about  Dobrynja  as 
Serpent  Killer,  however,  the  serpent's  victim,  liberated  by  this 
bogatyr,  is  named  "Young  Marfida  (from  Mal'frid'  or  Mal'- 
fred')  Vseslav'evna."2  The  patronymic  shows  that  there  is  a 
traditional  association  between  the  name  of  Vseslav  and  the 
motif  of  the  serpent-violator.  This  birth-from-a-serpent  motif 
of  the  Vseslav  bylina  penetrated  into  one  variant  of  the  bylina 
about  Saul  Levanidovic.3 

The  fact  of  Volx's  miraculous  birth  had  often  been  com- 
pared to  the  Primary  Chronicle's  laconic  allusion  to  Prince 
Vseslav's  birth  by  enchantment.  This  obscure  phrase  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind:  nowhere  else  do  the  chroniclers  link  the 
birth  or  the  deeds  of  Russian  Christian  princes  with  sorcery. 
And  even  in  the  history  of  the  pre-Christian  period,  the  princes 
are  never  linked  with  sorcery.  Oleg  alone  was  called  a  "wizard" 
(vescii),  but  with  the  eloquent  reservation  that  the  people 
surnamed  him  so  because  they  were  ignorant  pagans  (Primary 
Chronicle  under  6415/907). 


1  The  Russian  text  of  D  is  reproduced  in  the  appendix;  Y.  Joffe's 
translation,  used  here,  is  to  appear  in  the  Anthology  on  the  Russian 
National  Character  edited  by  K.  Strelsky  (we  have  amended  our  quota- 
tions somewhat  to  make  this  translation  more  literal) . 

2  A.  Markov,  "K  istorii  bylinnogo  eposa,"  Etnograficeskoe  Obozre- 
nie,  No.  4  (1905),  12. 

3  P.  Kireevskij,  Pesni  (Moscow,  1868) ,  in,  113. 
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2.  The  reaction  of  nature. 

The  traditional  preamble,  which  frames  the  epic  action 
with  historic  or  cosmic  motifs  related  to  this  action  through 
resemblance  or  contiguity,  is  present  as  well  in  the  bylina 
about  the  prince-werewolf: 

In  the  sky  shone  forth  the  radiant  moon, 

And  in  Kiev  there  was  born  a  mighty  bogatyr, 

And  he  was  the  youthful  Volx  Vseslav'evic. 
15.   The  moist  mother  earth  trembled, 

The  glorious  Indian  realm  shook, 

And  the  blue  sea  billowed, 

Because  of  the  birth  of  the  bogatyr, 

Of  the  youthful  Volx  Vseslav'evic; 
20.  Fishes  went  into  the  depth  of  the  sea, 

Birds  flew  high  heavenward, 

The  aurochs  and  deer  went  o'er  the  mountains, 

Hares  and  foxes  to  the  dense  forests, 

And  wolves  and  bears  to  the  thickets  of  fir, 
25.  Sables  and  martins  to  the  groves. 

Thus  the  preamble  is  compounded  of  three  parts,  each 
more  or  less  autonomous;  of  these,  the  last,  treating  the  be- 
havior of  the  animals,  is  the  most  stable.  The  second  part 
speaks  either  of  the  reaction  of  earth  and  water,  as  in  D;  or 
only  about  earthquakes,  as  in  HII;  or  about  the  water  element 
only,  as  in  BL1,  where,  contrarily,  the  sea  and  the  rivers  came 
to  standstill  —  or  this  part  is  completely  omitted,  as  in  HI  for 
example.  The  first  part  dealing  with  the  heavenly  phenomena 
demands  some  clarification.  The  appearance  of  the  prince- 
werewolf  is  connected  in  the  bylina  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  sun  and  with  the  triumph  of  the  nocturnal  element: 

When  the  radiant  moon  was  born  in  the  sky, 
Then  in  Russia  there  was  born  a  powerful  bogatyr, 
The  youthful  Vol'ga  Vseslav'evic. 

(0,i-32;  cf.  HI,  1-2) 


1  Marfa  Krjukova  omits  the  whole  preamble  in  her  bylina  about 
Volx  (No.  39)  and  transposes  it  to  the  bylina  about  Vol'ga  and  Mikula 
(No.  40) . 

2  Kor^H  Ha  He6e  poflHjica  cBeTeji  Meceu, 
Tornbi  Ha  PycH  pojwjica  Moryq  6oraTbipb, 
mojiohhh  Bojibra  BcecJiaBbeBHib. 
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The  beautiful  sun  set 

Beyond  the  high  mountains, 

Beyond  the  vast  seas; 

Beadlike  stars  scattered  on  the  clear  sky, 

Sire  Vol'ga  Buslaevic  was  born  in  holy  mother  Rus\ 

(RI,  1-5;  cf.  HII,  1-5)  s 

The  crepuscular  aura  obviously  embarrassed  one  of  the  nar- 
rators by  its  unusualness,  so  he  replaced  it  by  a  more  cus- 
tomary preamble: 

When  the  beautiful  sun  shone 
Upon  our  holy  Russian  earth, 
Then  the  youthful  bogatyr  was  born, 
The  youthful  Vol'ga  Vseslav'evic. 

(RII,  1-4) 4 

And  we  meet  the  same  preamble  in  the  few  cases  where  the 
opening  of  the  bylina  about  the  prince-werewolf  appears  in 
the  Olonec  variants  of  the  bylina  about  Vol'ga  and  Mikula, 
with  which  it  is  not  tied  organically  and  remains  foreign,  as 
Mazon  correctly  observed  (op.  cit.,  152) : 

When  the  beautiful  sun  shone 
On  that  clear  sky, 
Then  the  youthful  Vol'ga  was  born, 
The  youthful  Vol'ga  Sfjatoslav'evic. 

(H  No.  156,  1-4) 

The  same  is  the  case  in  the  bylina  about  Vol'ga  and  Mikula 
recorded  by  Rybnikov  from  Rjabinin  (No.  3,  1-4),  but  in  Hil- 
ferding's  record  from  the  same  teller  (No.  73)  this  preamble, 
£0  weakly  attached  to  the  bylina,  is  discarded.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  sun  and  the  images  of  the  moon  and  of  the  many 
stars  can  be  either- a  description  of  an  evening  sky,  or,  as  the 
preamble  (already  mentioned)  of  Marfa  Krjukova  to  the  bylina 
about  Vol'ga  and  Mikula  suggests,  a  picture  of  the  sun's 
eclipse : 


3  3aKaTHJiocb  KpacHoe  cojihwhiko 

3a  ropyuiKH  3a  BbicoKHe,  3a  Mopa  3a  uiMpoKHe, 
paccaiKAajwcH  3Be3,n,bi  Macrae  no  cBeuiy  He6y, 
nopo>K,najicH  Bojibra  cy^apb  EycnaeBHi 
Ha  MaiyuiKe  Ha  cbhtoh  PycH. 

4  Kor\aa  bocchhjio  cojiHue  KpacHoe 
Ha  Hamy  na  3eMJiio  cBHTopyccKyio, 
-ror.ua  Hapo;iHJicH  MJiajbift  6oraTbipb, 
MJia^bift  6oraTbipb  Bojibra  Bcec^aBbeBHM. 
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KpacHo  cojiHbiuiKo  y  Hac  ja  cbctjio  cBeTejio, 

KaK  jiyHa  ry  Hac  »e6ecHa  ocTOHJiace, 

qacTbi  ceeTJibi-TH  stub  sb^jio^kh  noKa3aJiHce  .  .  . 

(BL  No.  40,  13-16) 

In  the  second  line,  to  make  it  syntactically  and  semantically 
understandable,  we  have  to  restore  the  neuter  of  the  verbal 
form  (ostojalose)  which  was  replaced  by  the  feminine  under 
the  influence  of  the  preceding  "luna."  The  passage  undoubted- 
ly means  "Our  beautiful  sun  brightly  bright  became  like  our 
celestial  moon,  and  there  appeared  bright .  and  numerous 
stars." 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  a  logical  background  for  the 
picture  of  the  fright  of  animals  and  birds.  Moreover,  these 
lines  find  a  strikingly  close  parallel  in  the  story  of  the  Primary 
Chronicle  about  the  heavenly  omens  accompanying  Vseslav's 
preparations  for  war  in  6573/1065: 

Somewhat  before  this  moment,  the  sun  also  suffered  alterations, 
and  instead  of  being  bright,  was  like  the  moon . .  .5 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Primary  Chronicle  chronogically 
the  first  mention  of  an  eclipse  is  made  in  connection  with 
the  appearance  of  the  militant  Vseslav.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
bylina,  astrological  omens  accompany  the  birth  of  Volx  Vse- 
siav'evic,  but  in  the  variant  M  (59-61),  with  the  rise  of  the 
bogatyr's  military  glory,  an  association  between  his  appear- 
ance and  the  signs  in  the  heavens  is  also  drawn: 

There  thundered  and  spread  the  great  glory 

About  that  Volx  Svjatoslav'evic, 

That  when  he  was  born  there  arose,  'tis  said,  the  radiant  moon.6 

At  the  dawn  of  the  seventh  millenium's  seventh  century, 
in  6599/1091,  the  same  picture  of  the  eclipse  is  repeated  in  the 
Chronicle: 

In  this  year  there  was  a  portent  in  the  sun  which  seemed  about 
to  disappear  and  only  a  bit  of  it  remained  and  it  was  like  the  moon . . . 


5  npe;n>  cHMbwe  BpeMeHbMb  h  cbJiHbue  npeM-feHH  ch  h  He  6wcTb  cBtTbJio, 

H"b   aKbl  MtCHUb   SblCTb. 

6  nporpeMeJia-To,  npomjia  cJiaBa  BejiKKaa 

npo  Toro  jih  uibMo  npo  Bojixa  CBHTOCJiaBbeBH^a, 

iiibqo  poAHJica-TO  Korfla,  to  se^b  B301H0JI,  CKawyT,  cBereji  Meceub 
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At  this  time  the  earth  uttered  a  groan  audible  to  many.  In  the  same 
year  a  magician  appeared  . . .  7 

This  is  the  chronicler's  introduction  to  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative (6600/1092)  about  vampiric  miracles  in  Polock,  Vse- 
slav's  capital: 

Krjukova's  images  repeat  the  traditional  picture  of  the 
sun's  eclipse  as  the  Old  Russian  Chronicles  used  to  portray  it.8 
The  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  gives  it  the  shape  of  a  cres- 
cent moon  can  be  perceived  as  the  destruction  of  the  sun  with 
the  appearance  of  the  moon  in  its  place.  Thus  the  First  Novgo- 
rod Chronicle  states  under  6632/1124: 

The  llth  of  August  before  the  vespers,  the  sun  began  to  shrink 
and  perished  completely . . .  and  there  were  stars  and  the  moon. 

It  is  characteristic  that  for  the  year  of  Vseslav's  mobiliza- 
tion, given  as  6573,  the  Primary  Chronicle  adapts  "the  gigantic 
star  which  had  rays  as  if  they  were  bloody  and  which  rose  in 
the  evening  after  the  sun  set."  As  D.  Svjatskij  showed,9  the 
reference  was  probably  to  Halley's  Comet  which  in  reality 
appeared  only  two  years  later.  Here  we  see  again  the  same 
tendency  to  link  particularly  alarming  nocturnal  and  teneb- 
rous phenomena  with  Vseslav.  Likewise  the  Slovo,  in  verses 
155-159,  connects  Vseslav  with  nocturnal  motifs. 

The  Chronicle  also  links  the  five-day  reverse  flowing  of 
the  Volxov  in  Novgorod  in  6571  with  the  imminent  campaign 
of  Vseslav: 

This  was  not  a  favorable  portent,  since  Vseslav  burned  the  city 
four  years  later. 

And  if,  as  we  have  quoted  from  M.  Krjukova's  preamble,  "the 
rapid  rivers  didn't  move"  (17),  is  it  not  an  echo  of  the  same 


7  Bt>  cewe  JitTO  Sbidb  3HaMeHHe  bt>  cbJiHbUH,  hko  norbi6nyTn  eMy,  h 
Majio  ch  ero  ocra:  aKbi  M-fecnub  6bicTb . . .  Bt>  ce>Ke  BpeMH  3cmjih  cTyKHV,  hko 

M"bH03H   CJIblllJaiUa.   Bl>   COKe  jrBTO    B'bJIXB'b   HBH    CH  .  .  . 

8  6621/1113  Oda  ch  cbJiHbua  Majio  aKbi  M^bcHUb  .  .  . 
6623/1115  norbi6e  cb.iHbue  h  Qbicib  hko  M-fecaub  .  .  . 

Laur.  6694/1186  6bicrb  3HaMeHbe  bt>  co.ihuh,  mopohho  6bicTb  bcjimh,  hko  h 
3B-B3AH  bha-bth.  Cf.  also  Novg.  I  6648,  6695,  Hyp.  6695,  Laur.  6714,  and 
especially  6738:   'COJinue  Hana  norbi6aTH, . .   Majio   ocracn  ero   h  6bierb  aKH 

M-feCHIJ,b  .  .  .  H  MH03H  MHHXyTb  M"bCHUb  HAYme  HpeCb  He6'0  .  .  .  6bIBLUK)  C03HUK) 
M'ECHUeM'b  .  .  . 

9  "Astronomiceskie  javlenija  v  russkix  letopisjax  s  naucno-kriti- 
ceskoj  tocki  zrenija,"  Izvestija  Otd.  Rus.  Jaz.  i  Slcv.  Ak.  Nauk,  XX, 
No.  2  (1915) ,  203  ff. 
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omen?  The  prophecy  of  a  magician  to  the  Kievan  people  that 
in  the  5th  year  the  Dnepr  will  reverse  its  stream,  a  prophecy 
recorded  in  the  Primary  Chronicle  under  6579,  is  also  probably 
linked  with  Vseslav's  adventures  (see  below). 

3.  The  prophetic  talk  of  the  hero  with  his  mother. 

And  when  Volx  is  an  hour  and  a  half  old, 

Volx  speaks  as  the  thunder  roars: 

"And  hail  thou  mistress,  mother  dear, 

Youthful  Marfa  Vseslav'evna ! 
so.  Do  not  swathe  me  in  a  cloth  of  crimson  hue, 

Do  not  gird  me  with  sashes  of  silk, 

Do  enswathe  me,  mistress  mother  mine, 

In  tough  armor  plates  of  oriental  steel, 

On  my  stormy  head  lay  a  golden  helm, 
85.   On  my  right-hand  side  a  mace, 

A  massive  mace,  a  leaden  one, 

And  in  weight  three  hundred  poods." 

(D) 

Arxangel'sk  variants  of  the  oylina  finish  this  speech  of 
the  new-born  hero  with  the  demand  for  a  "sharp  spear"  (M, 
22)  or  for  a  bogatyr's  spear  (BL,  29).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  "leaning  on  his  spear,  Vseslav,"  according  to  the  Slovo, 
"leaped  to  the  citadel  of  Kiev"  and  that  "with  the  spear  shaft" 
he  touched  "the  golden  Kievan  throne"  (154). 

Volx's  mother  is  terrified  by  this  militant  speech  of  her 
infant  son,  and  her  trepidation  parallels  the  cosmic  motif  of 
the  preamble  —  the  trembling  of  "moist  mother  earth." 

And  here  his  own  mother  was  terrified. 

She  was  terrified  and  afraid: 

"What  miraculous  miracle  is  this? 

What  strange  wonder  is  this? 

In  my  whole  life  I  have  not  heard 

That  a  little  child  could  speak  so! 

What  kind  of  monster  will  it  be? 

Will  it  be  a  condemned  wizard? 

Will  he  destroy  people  and  devour  them? 

(BL,  80-88) ! 


1  TyT  Bejib  h  MaiyuiKa  po^HMa  ynoxHyjiace, 
yjKaxHyjiace  h  6t>uia  ,na  ft  ncnyrajiace: 
«Eto  iiibTo  TaKo  3a  nyjio  My^Hoe? 

ETO   IIIbTO   TaKO   3a   ^HBO    AHBHOe? 

Ha  Beny  jia  h  ja  He  cjibixajia  >kc, 
IIIbTO  MajIOe  flHTH  TaK  roBopHJio-To! 
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Here  the  oylina  is  clearly  in  accord  with  the  Chronicle's 
story :  the  mother  of  the  new-born  Vseslav  listens  to  the  speech 
of  the  magicians  bidding  her  to  bind  his  caul  upon  him,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  talk  corresponds  to  that  of  the  oylina  — 
"Therefore  he  is  merciless  in  bloodshed"  (year  6552). 

4.  Teaching  the  young  hero  to  read  and  write. 

And  when  Volx  was  seven  years  old, 
He  was  sent  by  mother  to  learn  to  read, 
40.  And  he  mastered  the  reading  to  good  use; 
Then  she  set  him  writing  with  a  pen, 
And  he  mastered  the  writing  to  good  use. 

(D) 

These  lines  take  us  out  of  the  fairy  world  for  a  moment 
into  the  pattern  of  real  life.  There  are  no  reasons  to  suspect  a 
late  interpolation,  for  the  learning  of  Volx  reflects  a  genuine 
Russian  historical  situation  of  the  pre-Mongolian  epoch.  Let  us 
remember  that  Vseslav's  granduncle  Jaroslav  "was  very  fond 
of  books,  often  reading  day  and  night,"  and  that  Jaroslav's 
sister,  Predislava,  corresponded  with  her  brothers.  A  sample  of 
the  writing  of  Jaroslav's  daughter,  Anna,  has  been  preserved. 
His  son  Svjatoslav,  Vseslav's  grim  adversary,  "crammed  all 
his  rooms  full  with  books."  In  the  Izbornik  compiled  for  him 
in  1076,  a  special  motto  is  inscribed:  "The  reading  of  books  is 
good,  brethren."1  Vladimir  Monomax,  Jaroslav's  nephew  and 
Vseslav's  second  cousin  was  not  only  an  assiduous  reader,  but 
also  an  outstanding  writer.  Vseslav's  granddaughter,  Evfros- 
in'ja,  herself  copied  books.  The  addition  preserved  by  records 
RI  and  HII  possibly  originates  in  the  ancient  text  of  the 
oylina : 

He  learned  clevernesses  and  wisdoms, 
Various  different  languages. 

(RI,  17-18)  2 


Eto  Kano  6yn.tT  na  ^y,ioBHiuiJLio-TO, 
Maponefi  jih  6y.neT  na  okohhhoh-ot, 
nory6.nHTb  Hapon  6yjiei  oh,  no>KHpaTb  ero?» 

i  Sbornik  Svjatoslava   1076,   edited   by  V.   gimanovskij    (Warsaw, 
1894),  11. 

2  06yqaJiCH  xhtpocthm-myjipocthm, 

BCHKHM   H3bIKaM   pa3HbIHM. 
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Vladimir  Monomax  testifies  that  his  father,  sitting  at 
home,  mastered  five  languages.  Also,  several  languages  were 
known  by  Jaroslav  Osmomysl  and  by  the  sons  of  Jurij  Dolgo- 
rukij;  his  grandson,  Konstantin  Vsevolodovic,  translated  from 
Greek.3  The  Byzantine  epic  tradition,  too,  frequently  pays 
attention  to  the  learning  of  its  royal  heroes.  Both  in  ancient 
Russian  and  Byzantine  tradition  learning  usually  began  at 
the  age  of  seven,  as  in  the  case  of  Volx. 

5.  Familiarization  with  occult  sciences. 

And  when  Volx  was  already  ten  years  old, 

Volx  was  instructed  in  high  wisdoms. 
45.   And  the  first  wisdom  Volx  studied  — 

To  turn  into  a  bright  falcon; 

And  the  second  wisdom  Volx  studied  — 

To  turn  into  a  gray-haired  wolf; 

And  the  third  wisdom  Volx  studied  — 
60.   To  turn  into  a  bay  aurochs, 

A  bay  aurochs  with  horns  of  gold. 

(D) 

When  Volx  was  born,  according  to  D  and  other  variants, 
fish,  birds,  and  wild  beasts  hid  away.  As  Volx  grows  up,  he 
hunts  —  transforming  himself  into  a  beast  for  hunting  beasts, 
into  a  bird  to  hunt  birds,  and  into  a  fish  to  catch  fish.  D  omits 
the  catching  of  fish,  so  that  the  retreat  of  the  fish  into  the 
depth  of  the  sea  is  without  any  motivation  in  this  variant. 
The  representation  of  all  three  domains  of  the  animal  king- 
dom is  traceable  in  that  part  of  the  narrative  of  D  which  con- 
cerns Volx's  learning.  He  learns  how  to  change  himself  into  a 
falcon  and  into  a  wolf  and  an  aurochs.  But  probably  more 
archaic  is  the  variant  recorded  on  the  Pecora: 

At  that  time  Vol'ja  Vseslav'evic 

Learned  to  go  as  a  pike  in  the  free  sea. 

He  learned  to  fly  as  a  bird  in  the  heavens. 

He  learned  to  course  as  the  fierce  beast  in  the  plain. 

(O,  46-49) x 


3  V.   Samojlov,   "Obrazovannosf  v   Kievskoj   Rusi   i  Moskovskom 
gosudarstve,"  Istoriceskij  Zurnal  (Aug.,  1938) ,  52  f . 
1  Ha  BTonopbi  BoJibHfl  BcecjiaBbeBHH 
ymuica-6u  b  BOJibHeM  Mope  myKofl  xo,o.HTb, 
yuHJica-6bi  no  no,nHe6ecbio  immeio  jieTaTb, 
ym4Jica-6bi  no  no.iio  jhothm  3BepeM  pbicKaTH. 
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The  same  motif  is  transferred  to  the  bylina  about  Vol'ga 
and  Mikula: 

Vol'ga  began  to  grow  and  mature, 

And  Vol'ga  longed  for  much  wisdom: 

To  go  in  the  seas  as  the  pike  fish, 

To  fly  under  the  clouds  as  the  falcon  bird, 

To  course  in  the  vast  plains  as  the  gray  wolf. 

(RI  No.  3,  5-9  2;  c/.  nil  No.  73,  5-9) 

A  similar  tripartite  construction  with  identical  metamor- 
phoses early  found  its  way  from  oral  poetry  to  the  literary 
novel  about  the  kidnapping  of  Solomon's  wife,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  supernatural  changes  of  the  wise  king  who  is 
looking  for  the  missing  queen: 

And  he  flew  in  the  heavens  as  the  bright  falcon  and  he  did  not 
find  her  under  the  skyey  clouds,  and  he  went  over  the  earth  as  the 
fierce  beast  and  nowhere  did  he  reach  her,  and  he  swam  as  the  pike 
in  the  sea  and  he  did  not  find  her.3 

The  art  of  metamorphosis  was  considered  in  ancient  Rus- 
sia as  an  occult  and  sophisticated  science.  The  old  Russian 
index  of  prohibited  books  names  among  other  magical  works 
which  "bring  about  destruction  at  the  hands  of  devils"  the 
book  carov'nik'  ("Wizard"),  consisting  of  twelve  chapters 
wherein  are  presented  "all  twelve  convertible  shapes,  animal- 
like and  bird-like."4  This  book  described  how  one  "keeps  one's 
body  dead  and  flies  as  an  eagle  and  hawk  and  raven  and  wood- 
pecker and  owl  or  how  one  courses  as  a  fierce  beast,  as  a  wild 
boar  and  a  wolf,  how  one  flies  as  a  dragon  and  courses  as  a 
lynx  and  a  bear."5  The  application  of  these  skills,  in  the  further 
development  of  the  bylina,  assures  Volx's  successes.  And  when 


2  Oraji  Bojibra  pacTeTb-MaiepeTb,  — 
noxoTejiocb  Bojibre  MHoro  mvapocth: 

myKofi-'pbiQoio  xoAHTb  eMy  b  rjiy6oK«Hx  Mopax, 
nTHijeft-coKOJioM  jieiaTb  noil  odojiOKa, 

CepbIM    BOJIKOM    pblCKaTb   BO    ^HCTblX    nOJIHX. 

3  H  nojierfe  no  nojiHedecbK)  hchhm  cokojiom  h  He  Haiueji-b  no;n>  He6ec- 
HbiMT>  oSjiaKOM-b,  h  non.ne  no  3eMjrfe  jhothmtj  3B-fepeM-b  h  HHnrfe  He  odptTe, 
h  nonjibi  inyKOK)  bt>  Mope  h  He  Hamejrb. 

4  Letopis'  Zanjatij  Arxeograficeskoj  Kommissii,  No.  1  (1861),  Issle- 
dovanija,  42  f. 

5  Tbjio  cBoe  xpaHHTii  MepTBO  h  JieTaeTT>  opjiomtj  h  HCTpe6oM-b,  h  Bopo- 

HOMTj,  H  JIHTJieM'b,  H  COBOK),  —  pbimyrb  JHOTHMTj   3B-BpeMT>   H  BenpeMT>   .HHKHMTj, 
H  BOJIKOMT>,   JieTaiOTT>   3MHeMT>   H   pblUiyT-b   pblCHK)   H   Me^B'fejeM'b. 
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the  young  prince  puts  his  learning  in  the  art  of  transforma- 
tions to  the  proof,  "he  first  changed  into  a  gray  wolf":  serym 
volkom  (M,  37) .  Undoubtedly  ancient  is  the  paronomasia,  volx 
(*v'lxv')  —  volk  (*v'lk').  It  is  particularly  distinct  in  the  old- 
est record:  druzina  spit,  tak  Vol'x  ne  spit:  on  obvernetsa  se- 
rym' volkom1  (D,  69-70). 

The  wolf  and  the  "fierce  beast"  are  synonymous,6  and  in 
the  variant  of  Aksin'ja  Fomina  the  corresponding  passage 
states: 

Vol'ga  changed  into  the  fierce  beast. 

(HI,  82-83)  i 

In  another  Onega  variant,  recorded  from  Kuz'ma  Roma- 
nov, the  archaic  term  ljutyj  zver'  became  incomprehensible 
and  was  replaced  by  ljovyj  zver'  (RI,  37-38;  cf.  HII,  40-42). 
Precisely  as  a  fierce  beast  (155),  or  what  is  practically  the 
same  thing,  as  a  wolf  (157,  159),  the  Vseslav  of  the  Slovo  also 
races  about  nightly. 

6.  The  military  preparations  of  the  hero. 

And  when  Volx  was  twelve  years  old, 
He  started  to  pick  a  retinue  for  himself; 
He  picked  the  retinue  for  three  years, 
55.  He  picked  a  retinue  of  seven  thousand; 
Volx  himself  is  fifteen  years  old, 
And  all  his  retinue  is  fifteen  each. 

(D) 

The  recruiting  of  the  retinue  is  an  essential  motif  of  the 
oylina  about  Volx,  only  the  number  of  the  recruited  warriors 
differs  widely.  Vseslav's  preparation  for  the  campaign  is  a 
significant  fact  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  Chronicle  as 
well.  Unde:  6573/1065,  the  year  of  the  ominous  comet  and  the 
sun's  eclipse,  the  First  Novgorod  Chronicle,  according  to  the 
copy  of  the  Archeographic  Commission,  states:  "Vseslav*  poda 
rat'  kopiti  (in  the  Academy  copy,  stroiti)."  In  the  Moscow 
Academy  copy  of  the  Laurentian  redaction  of  the  Chronicle, 


«  D.  Zelenin,  "Tabu  slov  u  narodov  vost.  Evropy  i  sev.  Azii,"  Sbor- 
nik  Muzeja  Antropologii  i  Etnografii  Ak.  Nauk,  IX  (1930),  37;  V.  Mil- 
ler, "O  ljutom  zvere  narodnyx  pesen,"  Drevnosti  —  Trudy  Mosk.  Arxeo- 
logiceskogo  Obscestva,  VII  (1877),  1-18. 

7  OBepHyjicH  Bojibra  &a  juotmhm  3BepeM. 
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we  find  here  the  same  verb,  rat'  kopil'.  On  the  basis  of  this  in- 
formative coincidence  we  can  accept  the  given  reading  of  the 
First  Novgorod  Chronicle  in  the  Archeographic  Commission 
copy  and  interpret  the  substitution  of  d'rzati  in  the  Synodical 
copy  of  the  First  Novgorod  Chronicle  for  the  verb  kopiti  and 
the  omission  of  the  infinitive  in  the  Laurentian  and  Hypatian 
copies  as  innovations.  In  6573  Vseslav  began  to  gather  up  his 
forces  —  rat'  kopiti1.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  at  that 
time  he  really  began  military  action  —  rat'  pocal',  for  we  read 
in  the  Primary  Chronicle  that  only  two  years  later  Vseslav 
started  his  campaign:  zarati  sja.  Apparently  the  unusual  fact 
that  the  recruiting  of  an  army  by  one  of  the  regional  princes 
was  noticed  in  the  Old  Russian  Chronicle  puzzled  its  later 
compilers.  Hence  some  of  them  substituted  the  beginning  of 
military  action  for  the  beginning  of  military  preparations. 

This  passage  in  the  Kiev  Chronicle  can  serve  as  the 
best  proof  that  the  glory  of  the  Polock  Vseslav's  mobilization 
reached  Kiev.  The  confrontation  of  the  word  slava  and  of  the 
prince's  name  is  characteristic  both  of  the  Slovo  (144,  149-150, 
156)  and  of  the  bylina: 

riporpeMeJia,  npouiJia  cJiaByuina  no  Bceft  3eMJiH 
npo  Toro-JiH  npo  cuaBHoro  Moryqero  SoraTbipa, 
npo  Toro  npouiJia  cnaBa  npo  Bojixa  CBHTOCJiaBbeBHqa 

(M,  84-86) 

m  7.  The  threat  of  the  enemy  and  Volx's  hunting  expedition 

That  great  rumor  traveled  on 

As  far  as  the  capital  city  Kiev. 
60.   The  Indian  tsar  starts  outfitting, 

And  boasting  loud,  keeps  bragging: 

Wants  to  take  Kiev-City  as  booty, 

And  let  God's  churches  go  up  in  smoke, 

And  to  lay  waste  the  venerated  monasteries. 
65.   And  at  that  time  Volx  was  resourceful: 

With  all  his  valiant  retinue 

To  the  far-famed  Indian  realm 

Went  forth  with  them  to  war. 

The  retinue  sleeps,  but  Volx  sleeps  not: 
70.  He  turned  into  a  grey-haired  wolf, 

Hurried-scurried  through  the  dark  forests, 

The  dark  forests  and  their  outskirts. 


1  I.  Sreznevskij,  Materialy  dlja  slovarja  drevne-russkogo  jazyka 
(St.  Petersburg,  1893) ,  I,  1280. 
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And  he  strikes  out  at  the  antlered  beasts, 

And  the  wolf,  the  bear,  he  does  not  let  escape, 
75.   And  the  sables,  panthers  —  a  favorite  morsel, 

Hares  and  foxes  he  did  not  disdain. 

Volx  regaled  his  valiant  retinue, 

He  shod  and  clothed  his  goodly  braves: 

They  wore  fur  coats  of  sable  pelts, 
80.   And  for  a  change  —  coats  of  panther  fur. 

The  retinue  sleeps,  but  Volx  sleeps  not: 

He  turns  into  a  bright  falcon, 

He  flew  afar  to  the  blue  sea, 

And  he  strikes  the  geese,  the  white  swans, 
85.   And  he  does  not  let  the  small  grey  ducks  escape. 

And  he  regaled  his  valiant  retinue, 

And  all  the  fare  he  had  was  varied, 

Varied  fare,  all  with  sugar  made. 

(D) 

The  narrative  of  this  bylina  about  the  successful  hunting 
expedition  of  the  prince-werewolf  was  compared  by  V.  Miller 
with  the  data  of  Nikitskij's  monograph,  "Outline  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Life  of  Great  Novgorod."1  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  "in  the  bylina  under  discussion  there  is  sung  the  unusual 
richness  of  Novgorod  domains  where  the  miraculous  hunter 
with  his  retinue  catches  animals  and  fish."  First  we  learn  how 
"he  sets  the  traps  in  the  dark  forests,  on  their  outskirts,  and 
in  the  fir  groves  which  are  plentiful  in  the  northern  region, 
chases  in  the  valuable  furbearing  animals  which  made  up  the 
most  lucrative  item  in  the  Novgorod  trade  with  the  West: 
martins,  foxes,  black  sables,  and  small  ermines  . . .  The  nature 
of  the  North  and  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  its  animals 
are  reflected  in  the  bylina . . .  and  we  find  there  quite  a  com- 
plete list  of  furbearing  and  other  animals  of  the  Novgorod 
domains"  (Ocerki,  I,  181  f.). 

After  hunting  for  animals  and  birds,  the  prince,  accord- 
ing to  some  variants,  goes  over  to  the  catching  of  fish. 

Sire  Vol'ga  Buslaevic  said: 

"My  goodly  valiant  retinue, 

Listen  to  your  older  brother,  the  Ataman, 

Do  your  ordered  task: 

Take  wood-axes, 

Build  a  boat  of  oak, 

Bind  silk  nets, 

Sail  out  upon  the  blue  sea, 


Istorija  ekonomiceskogo  byta  Velikogo  Novgoroda  (Moscow,  1893) . 
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Catch  fish  —  salmon  and  white  sturgeon, 

Pike  and  dace, 

And  the  valuable  fish  sturgeon." 

(RI,  66-76) 

However,  the  retinue  returns  without  a  catch  and  then  the 
prince  himself  changes  into  a  pike  and  snags  a  rich  game. 
"Being  an  ideal  catcher  of  animals  and  birds,"  Miller  com- 
ments, "Voi'ga  (Volx)  turns  to  the  exploitation  of  another 
natural  wealth  of  the  Northern  region.  He  undertakes  fishing 
again  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  Novgorod  fishmerchants"  (I.  c. 
182).  Miller's  reference  to  the  Novgorod  character  of  Volx's 
hunting  remains  valid,  even  though  doubt  was  later  expressed 
as  to  how  far  some  of  these  features  are  typical  for  the  Nov- 
gorod region.2 

This  skillful  observer  did  not  overlook  two  additional 
items  linked  with  the  "great  catcher":  first  he  grasped  that 
in  one  of  the  variants  of  the  bylina  about  the  Forty-One  Pil- 
grims (see  Kirsa  Danilov's  collection),  there  is  included  a 
picture  of  Northern  hunting,  and  that  "Prince  Vladimir  here 
assumes  the  unusual  role  of  a  hunter  and  is  similar  in  this 
case"  to  Volx  Vseslav'evic:3 

And  they  came  out  of  the  forest  fringe, 

And  Vladimir  the  prince  met  them. 

He  goes  hunting, 

Shoots  geese  and  white  swan, 

Migratory  little  ducks, 

And  he  chases  all  the  fox  and  hare. 

(D,  p.  94) 

This  whole  episode  was  adapted,  it  must  be  supposed,  by 
one  variant  of  the  oylina  about  the  Forty-One  Pilgrims  from 
the  oylina  about  Volx.  The  second  of  Miller's  observations  is 
particularly  suggestive:  preserved  in  their  bylina  is  the  name 
of  the  hunting  place  which  seemingly  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  records  we  possess  of  the  bylina  about  the  prince-werewolf. 
The  prince  goes  to  hunt  "sverx  toe  reki  ceregi"  (D,  p.  94). 
"The  river  cerega,  although  placed  by  the  narrator  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kiev,  is,"  as  Miller  point  out,  "the  well-known  Nov- 


2  N.  Korobka,  "Skazanija  ob  urociscax  Ovrucskogo  uezda  i  byliny 
o  Vol'ge  Svjatoslavice,"  Izvestija  Otd.  Rus.  Jaz.  i  Slov.  Ak.  Nauk,  XIH, 
No.  1  (1908) ,  315  f. 

3  V.  Miller,  Ocerki  russkoj  narodnoj  slovesnosti  (Moscow,  1910), 
n,  241  f. 
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gorod  river.  It  flows  not  far  from  Novgorod  and  has  become 
famous  because  of  the  historic  fight  which  took  place  on  its 
banks  between  Mstislav  Izjaslavic  and  the  renowned  Vseslav 
from  Polock.  After  the  battle  Vseslav  seized  Novgorod  and 
plundered  it"  (I.  c.  221).  The  investigator  has  in  mind  the 
testimonies  of  the  First  Novgorod  Chronicle  which  mentions 
in  the  list  of  Novgorod  princes  Vseslav's  victory  which  was 
followed  by  the  sacking  of  the  town:4 

Izjaslav  enthroned  his  son  Mstislav;  and  the  latter  was  defeated 
on  the  cerexa;  he  fled  to  Kiev,  and  after  the  seizure  of  the  city  (Nov- 
gorod) the  war  was  over.5 

Neither  before  nor  after  did  this  stream  appear  in  the 
pages  of  history,  and  the  connection  of  the  epic  Cerega  with 
Vseslav's  victory  is  undoubted.  This  connection  had  already 
been  noticed  by  Kvasnin-Samarin,  the  author  of  one  of  the 
first  really  sound  inquiries  into  the  historical  background  of 
the  Russian  byliny.6  But  Miller,  having  rejected  any  considera- 
tion of  historical  roots  in  the  bylina  about  Volx  Vseslav'evic, 
was  unable  to  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  suggested  by  his 
keen  observation.  The  bylina  about  the  prince-werewolf,  in  its 
images  of  hunting  after  Novgorod  game  on  the  Cerega,  sang 
of  Vseslav's  victory  over  the  Novgorodians  on  this  river  and  of 
the  subsequent  seizure  of  Novgorod,  rich  in  booty.  The  picture 
of  war  in  terms  of  the  hunt,  especially  of  falcon  hunting,  is 
unmistakingly  delineated  in  the  poetic  imagery  of  the  Slovo 
(e.  g.  16,  79,  190,  208)  and  in  the  similar  symbols  of  lines 
81-84  in  our  bylina  (see  above) .  It  is  curious  that  just  in  con- 
nection with  the  seizure  of  Novgorod  by  Vseslav  there  appears 
in  the  Slovo  the  formula,  "he  snatched  a  streak  (kus')  of  good 
luck  (vazn')."  The  metaphorical  expression  kus'  finds  an  echo 
in  the  bylina's  description  of  the  lucky  princely  hunt:  a  i 
soboli,  barsy  —  ljubimoj  kus  (75);  and  the  terms  vazn',  vazniv' 
in  Old  Russian,  used  to  be  linked  specifically  with  the  hunt.7 


4  A.  saxmatov,  Razyskanija  o  drevnejsix  russkix  letopisnyx  svo- 
dax  (St.  Petersburg,  1908) ,  253. 

5  M3HCjiaB-b  noca^H  cbma  cBoero  MbCTHcnaBa;  h  no6-BAHiua  h  Ha  Hepexn; 
ft-fewa  kt>  KbieBy,  h  no  B3HTbH  ropo.ua  npecTa  paTb. 

6  Beseda,  No.  4  (1871) ,  83. 

7  E-e  we  BacHJiKO ...  Ha  jioBex-b  B33HHB-b  (HoBropoflCK.  IV  jieTomicb, 
6746);  ApTeMHirB  rji(aroJi)iOTb  Ejiemi  na  jioB-fex-b  ctp"Bjt6oio  6mth  Ba3HHB-B 
(16  cjiob  TpHropHH  Ha3HaH3HHa  no  .cnHCKy  XIV  b.);  EnmeTb  6o  h  caMT.  JioBeub 
;jo6p"b,  xopo6op-b  .  .  .  rfeMwe  h  npocJibui-b  6snueTb  bo  bcch  3eMJTB,  noHe>Ke 
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The  bylina  glorifies  the  solicitous  attitude  of  the  sovereign 
towards  his  retinue  whom  he  supplied  with  rich  and  varied 
provisions.  This  praise  for  the  prince-druzinnik  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  flattering  characterization  which  the  Eymundr- 
Saga  gives  to  Vseslav's  father,  Brjacislav  (Wartilaf),  who  is 
generous  to  his  Varangian  retinue  in  contrast  to  his  uncle  and 
adversary,  Jaroslav.8  The  Novgorod  operations  of  the  prince 
are  interpreted  in  the  bylina  as  preparatory  measures,  feeding 
and  outfitting  the  retinue  for  the  real  campaign  of  the  hero. 
They  constitute,  according  to  the  bylina,  the  first  stage  of  his 
main  expedition  —  ko  slavnomu  carstvu  Indejskomu  (D,  67) . 

But  who  is  this  enemy  who  menaced  Kiev  and  whose 
aggressiveness  our  hero  decided  to  meet  by  aggression  in  re- 
turn? Before  answering  this  question,  let  us  turn  again  to 
V.  Miller's  observations  which  are  especially  significant,  since 
he  is  unbiased  in  the  consideration  of  our  bylina's  historical 
background.  In  his  article,  "K  bylinam  o  Vol'ge  i  Mikule," 
Miller  states  that  "in  all  accounts  of  the  campaign  of  Vol'ga 
(Volx),  Prince  Vladimir  is  absent  and  only  the  city  Kiev  is 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  someone  unknown  but  not  to  the 
irreplaceable  epic  sovereign."9  On  the  other  hand,  Volx's  ad- 
versary ("soprotivnicik")  who  threatened  Kiev  is  depicted 
within  his  metropolis  where,  according  to  Miller,  "we  would 
look  in  vain  for  actual  features,  features  reflecting  any  histori- 
cal reality,  —  it  is  a  conventionally  painted  background."  If 
Kiev  is  presented  as  being  without  a  sovereign,  and  the  sover- 
eign inimical  to  Volx  as  being  without  a  concrete  metropolis, 
then,  in  reality,  was  not  this  sovereign  who  terrorized  Kiev 
and  whom  Vseslav  attacked  simply  an  unpopular  ruler  of 
Kiev?  In  other  words,  this  could  be  none  other  than  the  Grand 
Duke  Izjaslav  Jaroslavic  with  his  particularly  unpopular  allies, 
the  Latins  —  the  Catholic  Poles  (latinjane-ljaxi) ,  the  Izjaslav 
who  provoked  a  rebellion  of  Kiev's  people  against  himself  in 
1068  and  who  was  obliged  to  give  his  throne  up  to  Vseslav.  If 
we  accept  this  working  hypothesis,  the  whole  development  of 
the  bylina's  action,  which  to  Miller  seemed  devoid  of  any  his- 
torical actuality,  instantly  takes  on  meaning  through  a  series 


flajrb   6auieTb    eMy   Bon>    Ba3Hb    He   tokmo   h    Ha   onHHbix-b    jio:BexT>    (HnaT. 
aeTon.  6795). 

8  S.  H.  Cross,  "Yaroslav  the  Wise  in  Norse  Tradition,"  Speculum, 
IV  (1929),  177-197. 

9  Vladimir  appears  only  in  the  newest  variant  of  this  bylina  (BL) . 
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of  convincing  correspondences  in  the  accounts  of  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Izjaslav  by  Vseslav. 

What,  according  to  the  Primary  Chronicle,  were  the  his- 
toric circumstances  of  Vseslav's  coup  d'etat?  In  the  year 
6576/1068,  "foreigners  invaded  the  Russian  land,  a  multitude 
of  Polovcians."  Izjaslav  went  forth  with  his  brothers  against 
them.  "But  since  God  had  let  loose  the  pagans  upon  us  because 
of  our  transgressions,  the  Russian  princes  fled  and  the  Polov- 
cians were  victorious."  (Concluding  his  annual  survey,  the 
chronicler  attributes  the  invasion  and  the  victory  of  the  pagans 
directly  to  Izjaslav's  transgressions).  "When  Izjaslav  accom- 
panied by  Vsevolod  fled  to  Kiev,  while  Svjatoslav  took  refuge 
in  cemigov,  the  men  of  Kiev  escaped  to  their  native  city,  where 
they  held  an  assembly  (vece)  in  the  market  place  and  said  to 
the  Prince  through  delegates :  'The  Polovcians  have  spread  over 
the  country;  O  Prince,  give  us  arms  and  horses  that  we  may 
offer  them  combat  once  more.'  Izjaslav,  however,  paid  no  heed 
to  this." 

In  similar  lines  Marfa  Krjukova's  variant  of  the  by  Una 
depicts  the  danger  which  menaced  the  Russian  land  and  which 
provoked  the  decisive  action  of  Volx : 

"These  are  not  two  dark  clouds  which  rise, 
Rise  hang  over  — " 

One  dark  cloud  approaches  the  famous  Kiev-city;  it  is  the 
warring  Turkish  Tsar,  and  toward  Cernigor  goes  the  warring 
Zadonskij  Tsar.  Both  armies  march  on  Kiev-city  and  on 
Cernigor. 

"And  there  came  many  numberless  forces." 

And  now  Volx,  very  wise,  very  quick-witted  in  learning, 
and  resourceful  in  all  matters,  has  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
precarious  situation  (BL,  293-335). 

"The  Tsar  from  beyond  the  Don,"  who  is  the  Polovcian 
aggressor  menacing  Russia,  and  the  Kievan  prince,  who  is 
incapable  and  unwilling  to  meet  this  menace  —  who,  more- 
over, in  the  opinion  of  the  contemporary  chronicler  brought 
on  this  danger,  —  both  fused  easily  into  one  image  of  a  foe 
against  whom  Volx  Vseslav'evic  started  his  epic  struggle  in 
order  to  save  the  Kievan  people.  According  to  the  Chronicle, 
Izjaslav  did  not  wish  to  arm  the  city  folk  of  Kiev  because  he 
feared  that  weapons  would  be  raised  not  only  against  the 
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Polovcians,  but  also  against  himself,  since  the  remnants  of 
his  retinue  had  been  weakened  by  the  defeat  on  the  Al'ta. 

His  relations  with  the  city  people  were  very  strained.  The 
Kievans,  preparing  rebellion  against  him,  knew  what  they 
could  expect  in  the  event  of  failure;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  following  year  Prince  Izjaslav  brought  in  the  Polish  army 
against  the  Kievans.  His  intention  "to  march  with  the  Poles 
to  destroy"  the  Kievans  raised  a  storm  of  protest  even  from 
his  brothers  who  were  allied  to  him.  They  decisively  warned 
him  that  "if  he  intended  to  nurse  his  wrath  and  destroy  the 
city,  they  would  be  properly  concerned  for  the  ancestral  cap- 
ital." Nevertheless,  Mstislav,  the  son  and  deputy  of  Izjaslav, 
terrorized  the  Kievans  —  he  slew  some  of  them,  blinded  others, 
and  without  any  investigations  caused  many  others  who  were 
entirely  innocent  to  perish  (Primary  Chronicle,  6577/1089). 
And  some  eighty  years  later  the  Kievan  people,  according  to 
the  Hypatian  Chronicle  (6655/1147),  still  remembered  how 
dearly  the  city  had  paid  for  this  revolt. 

Hence  arises  the  menace  of  the  despot  in  the  bylina  to 
take  the  whole  city  Kiev  "beyond  the  shield"  —  za  scitom 
(D,  62) .  This  formula  is  a  distorted  reflection  of  the  Old  Rus- 
sian idiom,  "to  take  on  the  shield"  (v'zjati  na  scit'),  meaning 
to  take  as  booty.  It  is  curious  that  this  is  the  only  example  of 
the  preservation  of  that  archaic  formula  in  Russian  epic  tradi- 
tion. Not  less  instructive  is  the  fact  that  in  all  of  the  Primary 
Chronicle  this  formula  is  quoted  only  once,  and  this  one  in- 
stance is  in  connection  with  Izjaslav  and  his  brothers  who, 
before  the  Kievan  events  mentioned  above,  fought  with  Vse- 
slav, "captured  Minsk,  put  the  men  to  the  sword  and  took  the 
women  and  children  on  the  shield  (v'zjasa  na  scit')"  (6575/ 
1067). 

Historically  founded  also  is  the  second  half  of  the  foe's 
threat  in  the  bylina  —  "to  let  God's  churches  go  up  in  smoke 
and  to  lay  waste  the  venerated  monasteries"  (D,  63-64).  When 
in  6577/1069,  as  mentioned,  Izjaslav  led  the  Poles  against  Kiev, 
the  Kievan  people's  assembly  (vece)  declared  that  if  Izjaslav 
is  not  definitely  stopped  by  his  brothers,  then  the  people  "have 
no  alternative  but  to  burn  their  city  and  depart  to  Greece." 
In  these  terms  the  Primary  Chronicle  formulates  the  danger 
to  the  Greek  faith  in  Kiev  from  Izjaslav  and  his  Poles.  These 
allies  of  Izjaslav's  had  little  regard  for  Kievan  churches,  as  is 
shown  by  the  carrying  off  of  the  pallium  from  the  St.  Demet- 
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rius  Monastery,  founded  by  Izjaslav,  into  Gniezno.10  The 
church  conflict  between  the  West  and  the  East  became  sharply 
crystallized  after  the  Schism  (1054),  concerning  which  the 
Pope  did  not  delay  to  inform  the  Civitatem  Russorum.11  As 
a  result,  the  Caves  Monastery  in  Kiev  became  the  ideological 
center  of  reaction  to  Rome;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Izjaslav's 
court  adopted  a  distinctly  Western  orientation.  The  close 
connection  of  this  prince  with  the  Poles  played  an  essential 
role  in  the  development.12  Izjaslav's  ties  with  Rome  a  few  years 
after  these  events  fostered  an  attempt  at  an  agreement  for 
feudal  allegiance  by  Kievan  Russia  to  the  Holy  See,13  where- 
upon St.  Theodosius  denounced  the  prince  apostate  and 
mourned  that  "our  country  too  has  been  filled  with  this  false 
faith."14  Naturally  the  relations  between  Izjaslav  and  the  Caves 
Monastery  became  more  strained,  especially  when  he  founded 
the  St.  Demetrius  Monastery  and  gave  it  preference.  The  Caves 
Patericon  quotes  Izjaslav's  threats  to  the  Monastery:  "I  will 
uproot  your  cave."15  One  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Monastery, 
Nikon,  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  prince's  wrath  to  far  Tmu- 
tarakan'.  The  monks,  led  by  St.  Anthony,  were  getting  ready 
to  leave  their  caves  and  the  Kievan  land.  Only  the  intervention 
of  Izjaslav's  wife  saved  the  Monastery.  Then  when  Izjaslav 
was  forced  out  of  Kiev  by  Vseslav,  the  sympathies  of  the 
Monastery  were  openly  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Just  at  that 
time  Nikon  returned  from  Tmutarakan'  to  Kiev,  and  the  in- 
vestigators suspected  him  of  direct  participation  in  the  coup.16 
The  Primary  Chronicle,  connected  with  the  Caves  Monastery, 
regards  Vseslav's  victory  over  Izjaslav  as  a  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian justice  (6576/1068) .  This  same  Chronicle  tells  of  Izjaslav's 
anger  against  St.  Anthony  for  his  sympathy  towards  Vseslav 


10  A.  Sobolevskij,  op.  cit.,  159  f. 

11  A.  Popov,  Istoriko-literaturnyj  obzor  drevne-russkix  polemiceskix 
socinenij  protiv  Latinjan  (Moscow,  1875) ,  pp.  40  f. 

12  N.  NikoFskij,  "K  voprosu  o  sledax  moravo-ce§skogo  vlijanija  na 
literaturnyx  pamjatnikax  domongol'skoj  epoxi,"  Vestnik  Ak.  Nauk 
SSSR,  No  8-9  (1933),  5-18. 

13  M.  Hrusevs'kyj  Istorija  Ukrajiny-Rusy,  n  (Lwow,  1905) ,  pp.  63  ff. 

14  I.  Eremin,  "Literaturnoe  nasledie  Feodosija  Pecerskogo,"  Trudy 
Otdela  drevne-russkoj  literatury  Ak.  Nauk,  V  (1947),  171. 

15  Paterik  Kievo-Pecerskogo  monastyrja  (St.  Petersburg,  1911),  24, 
149. 

16  M.  Priselkov,  Ocerki  po  cerkovno-politiceskoj  istorii  Kievskoj 
Rusi  (SPB,  1913) ,  178,  207;  Geste,  141. 
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(6582/1074),  and  the  Patericon  sharply  condemns  the  cruel 
wrath  of  Izjaslav  who  had  been  inspired  by  the  devil  against 
Anthony  and  accused  him  of  having  loved  and  advised  Vseslav, 
"as  if  he  were  guilty  in  the  whole  mutiny."  Thus  rumors  cir- 
culated about  the  leading  role  of  the  Monastery's  high  clergy 
in  the  Kiev  rebellion. 

Intimate  relations  with  the  Caves  Monastery  were  con- 
tinued by  Vseslav's  sons.  Gleb  Vseslavic,  who  remained  inimic- 
al to  the  JaroslaviSi,  was  a  charitable  donor  to  this  monastery 
and  was  buried  there  with  his  wife  "near  the  head  of  St. 
Theodosius."17  If  the  bylina  then  conceives  Vseslav  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  city  Kiev  and  of  its  churches  and  monasteries 
against  menacing  dangers,  this  conception  is  fully  corroborat- 
ed by  various  historical  sources. 

8.  The  quick  and  sly  wizard  Volx  in  the  enemy's  camp:  a  talk 
at  the  palace  window. 

Then  Volx  started  to  do  witchery: 
90.   "Now  hail  ye  goodly  braves, 

Not  many  nor  a  few,  ye're  seven  thousand  strong; 

And  among  you  fellows,  is  there  such  a  one 

Who  could  turn  into  a  bay  aurochs, 

And  make  a  run  to  the  Indian  realm, 
95.  And  find  out  about  the  Indian  realm, 

About  the  Tsar  Saltyk  Stavrul'evic, 

About  his  stormy  head  of  Batyj's  brood?" 

As  leaf  and  grass  flatten  out, 

So  all  his  retinue  is  bowing  down  — 
loo.  The  goodly  braves  reply  to  him: 

"There  is  among  us  no  such  brave, 

You  excepting,  Volx  Vseslav'evic ! " 

And  lo!  the  very  same  Vseslav'evic, 

He  has  turned  into  a  bay  aurochs, 
105.   A  bay  aurochs  —  the  horns  of  gold, 

He  scampered  to  the  Indian  realm: 

The  initial  leap  —  a  whole  mile  he  hopped, 

On  second  leap  —  he  could  not  be  found. 

Then  he  turned  into  a  bright  falcon, 
110.    He  flew  to  the  Indian  realm. 

And  lo,  he  is  in  the  Indian  realm. 

He  alit  on  the  whitestone  palace, 

On  the  royal  palace 

Of  that  Indian  Tsar, 


"  Hypatian  Chronicle,  6666/1185. 
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115.  On  the  small  window  in  wooden  frame. 

The  stormy  winds  blow  o'er  the  crusty  snow, 

Tsar  and  his  Tsarina  are  chatting. 

Up  spoke  Tsarina  Azdjakovna, 

The  young  Elena  Aleksandrovna: 
120.  "And  hail  thee,  glorious  Indian  Tsar, 

You  are  pleased  to  outfit  war  on  Rus', 

You  know  not,  and  you  suspect  not: 

In  the  sky  shone  forth  the  radiant  moon, 

And  in  Kiev  there  was  born  a  mighty  bogatyr, 
125.  An  adversary  to  you  the  Tsar." 

And  at  that  time  Volx,  he  was  resourceful: 

While  perching  on  the  small  window  in  wooden  frame, 

He  listened  to  these  very  speeches. 

(D) 

The  bylina  points  out  the  cardinal  features  of  the  hero: 
his  magic  powers,  the  startling  suddeness  of  his  appearances 
and  deeds,  his  speed  in  flight  and  in  military  operations,  his 
cleverness  and  wisdom.  Before  undertaking  his  actions  against 
the  enemy,  Volx  started  "to  practice  witchery"  (D,  87).  And 
similarly  begins  the  story  of  Vseslav's  Kievan  adventures  in 
the  Slovo:  "Vseslav  cast  lots"  (153).  Witchery  (vorozba)  is 
the  basic  device  of  the  magician  (volx).  Words  of  both  these 
roots  are  closely  associated  in  Old  Russian  literature  (cf.  the 
examples  in  Sreznevskij,  I,  302  and  311). 1  In  witchery  is  mani- 
fested Vseslav's  "wizardry  soul,"  of  which  the  Slovo  speaks 
(161).  With  his  wizardry  also  is  connected  the  miraculous 
speed  of  the  werewolf.  Distances  do  not  exist  for  him  (D,  102- 
109).  There  is  a. striking  similarity  between  the  repeated  leap 
(skok)  of  the  werewolf  in  the  bylina  and  the  triple  repetition 
of  the  aorist  skoci,  encircled  by  various  images,  in  the  Slovo 
(154,  155,  157).  Then,  the  lightning-like  speed  of  Vseslav's 
flights  is  indicated  by  the  picturesque  narratives  of  nocturnal 
journeys  from  Kiev  to  Tmutarakan'  (159)2  and  by  the  dizzy 


1  BOJIXOBaHie  H  BOpO>KK);  BTj  BOJIXOBbI  H  El.  BOpO)xy;  K^  BOJIXBOM-b  xohhth 

Bopo)KH  pajm;  BOJixBa  hjih  6a6y  BopoH<eio;  B-bJi-bXByHii  BJn>iiib6bi  hjih  Bpanon. 

2  It  is  probable  that  after  Izjaslav's  revenge  in  1069  Vseslav  made 
his  escape  to  Tmutarakan'  before  reappearing  in  Polock  in  1071  (V. 
Mavrodin,  "Slavjanorusskoe  naselenie  niznego  Dona  i  sev.  Kavkaza  v 
X-XIV  vekax,"  Ucenye  Zapiski  Leningr.  Pedagog.  Instituta  im.  A.  I. 
Herzena,  XI,  1938,  28;  about  Vseslav's  previous  connections  with  Tmu- 
tarakan' see  Geste  141,  and  G.  Vernadsky,  Kievan  Russia,  New  Haven, 
1948,  85) .  The  amplitude  of  his  peregrinations  is  unusual  indeed.  Anna 
Comnena  notes  Vseslav's  appearance  near  the  Danube  (M.  Hrusevs'kyj, 
Istorija  Ukrajiny-Rusy,  II,  Lwow,  1905,  521) . 
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flight  from  Polock  to  Kiev  within  the  time  of  one  matin  (160). 
The  elusiveness  of  Vseslav  finds  expression  in  the  Chronicle, 
too,  and  especially  in  the  admonition  of  Vladimir  Monomax 
included  into  the  Laurentian  manuscript  under  6604/1096: 
"Then  we  went  to  Perejaslavl'  and  remained  in  Obrov.  Vseslav 
at  that  juncture  fired  Smolensk.  I  set  forth  with  men  from 
cernigov  and  with  two  horses,  but  we  did  not  catch  Vseslav 
at  Smolensk."3 

The  bylina  constantly  emphasizes  the  superhuman  clever- 
ness of  Volx.  If  his  undertaking  succeeds,  it  is  first  of  all  be- 
cause "he  was  resourcefull"  —  such  is  the  invariable  represen- 
tation in  D  (64,  126,  159) . 

You  Volx  are  yourself  very  sage, 

And  in  the  sciences  and  learning  you  have  been  very  apt, 

And  in  all  matters  you  were  resourceful. 

(BL,  293-295)  * 

And  Vol'ga  excelled  in  wisdom, 

In  wisdom  Vol'ga  and  in  clever  cleverness. 

(HI,  11-12)5 

He  happened  to  be  the  most  clever  in  the  world, 
More  clever  than  all  and  wiser  than  all. 

(M,  3  -35)  « 

Likewise,  in  the  bylina  about  Svjatogor  and  IPja,  recorded 
by  Rybnikov  from  the  old  Onega  narrator,  Leontij  Bogdanov, 
—  the  pilgrims  tell  II' ja:  ". . .  and  do  not  march  against  Vol'ga 
Seslav'ic:  if  he  does  not  take  by  force,  then  by  cleverness  and 
wisdom"  (RI,  No.  51).  Correspondingly  in  the  Slovo, 
Vseslav  "craftily  . . .  leaped  to  the  city  of  Kiev  (154) ." 
With  Vseslav  also  is  associated  the  parable  about  the  clever 
man  in  the  concluding  ditty  of  Bojan  (163) .  Yet  the  Primary 
Chronicle  tells  us  that  Vseslav  came  into  Kiev  not  by  his  own 
but  by  Izjaslav's  craftiness.  The  Jaroslavici  summoned  him  to 
their  quarters  promising  him  inviolability.  Then  they  shut 


3  S.  H.  Cross,  "The  Testament  of  Vladimir  Monomakh,"  Harvard 
Studies  and  Notes  in  Philology  and  Literature,  XII,  (1930) ,  306. 

4  Tbi  >Ke,  Bojix-ot,  caM  oMynb  My^poft  ecb, 

a  h  KaK  b  HayKax,  b  yqeHbax  ,na  oHynb-To  noHflTHOH  6hji, 
a  bo  jejiax  bo  Bbcex  jiorajumn  6uji. 

5  A  ft  3a.najicH  oh  Bojibra  na  bo  My/ipocTH, 

a  ft  bo  MyapocTH  Bojibra  ,na  oh  b  xhtpm  xhtpocth. 

6  Oh  Bejb  naji-To  Ha  cBeTH-To  KaK  Bcex  XHTpeft, 
oh-to  Bcex  Beflb  naji  xntpe  ^a  H30  Bcex  Mynpeft. 
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him  up  in  a  Kiev  dungeon.  Thus  Vseslav  entered  the  enemy's 
camp  as  a  prisoner,  and  suddenly  from  a  prisoner  he  became 
Kiev's  sovereign.  The  suddeness  and  speed  of  this  metamor- 
phosis must  have  baffled  and  astounded  his  contemporaries. 
Such  a  puzzling  combination  of  fortuitous  happenings  could 
have  appeared  to  them  cunningly  premeditated.  This  is  the  at- 
titude that  is  reflected  in  the  Slovo  and  in  the  bylina.  Hov/ever, 
do  we  know  that  all  was  really  accidental,  or  was  there  some 
secret  underground  contact  between  the  prison  of  Vseslav 
and  the  Kievan  conspirators  who  organized  the  September 
overthrow? 

As  mentioned,  the  Primary  Chronicle  takes  a  negative 
attitude  towards  Izjaslav  during  his  lifetime.  But  in  the  necro- 
logy of  the  Kiev  prince  under  6586/1078,  the  Chronicle  radical- 
ly changes  its  evaluation.  Under  6576  the  Primary  Chronicle 
writes  in  connection  with  Izjaslav's  perjury:  "If  anyone  sins 
against  the  Cross,  he  shall  suffer  not  only  punishment  in  this 
world,  but  also  everlasting  chastisement  in  the  next."  In  an 
entry  ten  years  later,  the  Chronicle  declares  that  Izjaslav 
was  non-malicious  in  temper,  a  hater  of  injustice  and  a  lover 
of  rectitude,  and  that  in  him  there  was  no  craft  or  guile,  for 
he  was  a  simple,  good-natured  man  who  did  not  render  evil 
for  evil.  In  defiance  of  its  own  narrative  under  6577  about 
Izjaslav's  terror  after  Vseslav's  flight,  the  Chronicle  writes 
"how  much  hardship  the  people  of  Kiev  had  visited  upon  him. 
They  had  expelled  him  and  plundered  his  house,  yet  he  did  not 
requite  these  misdeeds  with  evil;  and  if  any  man  tells  you  'he 
slew  the  fighters  who  had  extricated  Vseslav  from  the  dun- 
geon,' it  was  not  Izjaslav  who  did  it  but  his  son."  The  words 
of  the  internal  quote  have  the  pronounced  flavor  of  an  epic 
fragment  permeated,  as  they  are,  with  alliterative  sound  clust- 
ers: sec'ce  (sec)  isece  (isec),  ize  (i)  vysekli  (v.se)  V'seslava 
(v.se)  is  (is)  poruba.  Perhaps  also  the  sentence  about  Izjas- 
lav's artlessness  —  kljuk'  ze  v'  nem'  ne  be  —  was  an  argument 
aimed  against  the  inchoate  Vseslav  epos  because,  judging  by 
the  Slovo  (154)  and  the  bylina,  it  is  the  wiles  (kljuky)  in 
Vseslav  that  were  prized. 

When  the  uprising  against  Izjaslav  started  and  the  prince 
was  looking  out  of  a  small  window  (k'njazju  ze  iz{  ok'n'ca 
z'rjascju) ,  a  state  conference  took  place  between  him  and  his 
retinue,  according  to  the  Primary  Chronicle.  The  retinue 
warned  him  of  the  danger  threatening  him  from  Vseslav  and 
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insisted  on  the  seriousness  of  the  situation:  "se  z'lo  est'."  But 
Izjaslav  remained  deaf  to  all  these  warnings  and  the  Chronicle 
repeats  twice  epically :  "Izjaslav'  ze  sego  ne  poslusa . . .  I  ne 
poslusa  sego  k'njaz'."  The  same  "small  window"  and  a  similar 
dispute  figure  in  the  bylina.  In  the  Chronicle  the  dispute  is 
heard  by  Vseslav's  partisans  who  arrived  before  the  prince's 
palace  as  Izjaslav  was  sitting  in  his  hall  with  his  retinue.  In 
this  connection  the  diminutive  ok'n'ce  is  mentioned  twice.  In 
the  bylina  Vseslav  himself  changed  into  a  bright  falcon,  alight- 
ed on  the  royal  palace  "on  the  small  window"  (115),  and  a 
few  lines  later  (127)  the  small  window  (okosecko)  is 
mentioned  for  a  second  time.  Likewise  in  the  variant  recorded 
from  the  sala  boatman,  the  prince-scout  "perched  on  the  royal 
small  window  and  listened  to  the  royal  speeches"  (RI,  99-100). 
And  in  Kuz'ma  Romanov's  variant  the  hero  appeared  "by  that 
whitestone  palace  just  opposite  the  small  window  and  he 
listened  to  the  secret  talks"  (HII,  118-120). 

In  the  Chronicle  Izjaslav's  retinue,  and  particularly  Tuky, 
Cjudin's  brother,  warn  the  sovereign  by  an  epic  formula  woven 
through  with  peculiar  alliterations  which  build  a  kind  of 
paronomasia  and  are  so  typical  both  of  the  Slovo  and  of  the 
epos  fragments  in  the  ancient  Russian  chronicles:  vidisi  (v), 
k'njaze,  ljudie  (ljud)  v'zvysili  sja  (v.zv.s.l.s)  ,7  pos'li  (s.l),  at' 
V'seslava  (v.s.sl.v)  bljudut'  (ljud)  =  "Look,  prince,  the  people 
are  aroused,  send  men  to  guard  Vseslav,"  or  in  other  words, 
to  keep  on  guard  against  Vseslav.  And  in  the  bylina  "the  Tsar 
takes  counsel  with  his  Tsarina"  (RII,  79-80).  She  chides  her 
husband  who  "does  not  know  and  suspects  not"  that  he  has 
an  adversary  in  Kiev  (D,  121-124) ,  Prince  Vseslav,  who  at  that 
moment  "is  sitting  on  our  small  windov/s  and  listens  to  our 
royal  talk"  (RII,  137-138).  However,  the  Tsarina's  warning 
glides  leaving  no  trace,  as  "the  stormy  winds  blow  o'er  the 
crusty  snow"  (D,  116). 

If  in  the  Chronicle  Izjaslav  does  not  fear  the  incarcerated 
Vseslav,  so  too  in  the  bylina  the  Tsar  tries  to  reassure  the  Tsari- 
na that  "in  Russia  the  grass  grows  not  as  in  the  old  days  and 
the  flowers  blossom  not  as  before . . .  and  apparently  Vol'ga  is 
no  longer  alive"  (HII,  124-127) .  According  to  this  variant  the 
Tsarina  objects  by  referring  to  her  portentous  dream:   "a 


^  Or    v'zvyli    sja    (v.zvJ.s)  —  cf.    Saxmatov,    Povest'    vremennyx 
let,  386. 
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noces'  spalos',  vo  snjax  videlos'  "  (138) ;  a  little  bird  and  a 
black  raven  "fought  each  other,  the  little  bird  pecked  away 
and  plucked  out  all  his  feathers  and  let  them  fly  away  in  the 
wind:  this  is  Sire  Vol'ga  Buslav'evic  and  the  black  raven  is 
Turec-Santal  (144-150):'  But  the  Tsar  (Turec-Santal)  remains 
self-confident.  Miller  supposed  that  the  ominous  dream  of  the 
Tsarina  penetrated  into  later  variants  of  our  bylina  under  the 
influence  of  the  historical  song  about  the  capture  of  Kazan 
which  contains  the  ominous  dream  of  the  Tatar  Tsarina  Elena 
(Ocerki,  III,  215).  However,  the  dream  motifs  of  this  bylina 
are  entirely  different:  thus  there  is  insufficient  reason  to  sup- 
pose such  a  borrowing. 

An  interesting  variant  of  the  Tsarina's  dream  is  preserved 
in  the  version  of  Aksinja  Fomina,  a  version  extremely  short- 
ened but  rich  in  archaic  features:  "The  Tsarina  saw  a  bad 
dream:  a  falcon  fights  with  a  black  raven,  the  falcon  tri- 
umphed over  the  black  raven;  that  bright  falcon  is  the  boga- 
tyr  Vol'ga,  that  black  raven  is  Santal  himself"  (HI,  41-45)* 
Comparing  the  prince-werewolf  with  the  falcon  is  understand- 
able: "the  first  wisdom  Volx  studied  —  to  turn  into  a  bright 
falcon,"  and  precisely  as  a  bright  falcon  he  eavesdropped  at 
the  little  window  on  the  talks  of  the  Tsar  with  the  Tsarina. 
And  after  all,  the  falcon  is  the  traditional  designation  for  a 
Russian  warrior,  as  has  already  been  attested  many  times  by 
the  Slovo.  But  why  is  his  foe  called  the  raven? 

The  black  raven  is  a  traditional  image  for  the  infidel  foe; 
cf.  Slovo,  41:  "black  raven,  infidel  Polovcian!"  Latin  bishops, 
priests  and  monks  fell  on  St.  Constantine  as  ravens  on  a  falcon 
(jako  vrani  na  sokoF),  as  it  is  written  in  the  Old  Church 
Slavonic  Life  of  the  Saint.9  This  symbol  perfectly  fitted  Izjas- 
lav  whom  the  Orthodox  clergy  and  Kievan  folk  considered  a 
betrayer  of  his  people  and  church  in  plotting  with  the  Poles 
and  with  the  Latin  bishops,  priests  and  monks.  As  a  Russian 
ruler,  Izjaslav  should  be  likened  to  a  falcon,  but  since  his 
Russian  faith  and  zeal  were  thought  to  be  feigned,  he  was  a 


8  BH/uia  uapHua  HexopouiHH  coh: 
6btvca  cokoji  ja  c  *iepHbiM  bopohom, 
nepedHJi  cokoji  jja  MepHa  BopoHa: 
HCHbifi  tot  cokoji  —  Bojibra  doraTbipb, 
qepHbift  TOT  BOPOH  —  to  caM  CaHTaji! 

9  P.  Lavrov,  Materialy  po  istorii  vozniknovenija  drevnejSej  sla- 
vjanskoj  pis'mennosti  (Leningrad,  1930) ,  29. 
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raven  got  up  as  a  falcon.  And  perhaps  this  is  precisely  the 
meaning  of  the  name  which  the  oldest  record  of  our  bylina 
gives  to  Volx's  adversary  —  Saltyk  StavruPevic  (D,  96,  190). 
Tavrul  or  Tovrul  occurs  several  times  in  Old  Russian  texts  as 
a  name  of  Tatar  warriors:  for  instance,  the  first  Russian 
prisoner  from  Batyj's  forces  in  1240,  or  the  Batyj's  legendary 
brother-in-law,  and  according  to  the  "Skazanie  o  Mamaevom 
poboisce,"  the  Tatar  fighter  defeated  by  Peresvet  at  Kulikovo: 
tovrul  is  a  dialectal  form  of  northwestern  Turkish  languages 
arising  from  togrul  and  meaning  "falcon."  This  appellative 
appears  in  the  Old  Russian  Tale  about  Volot  Volotovic :  a  ptica 
pticam  mat'  tavrun  —  ptica  nevelicka,  s  skudnuju  galku.10  The 
form  sal-t-yq  is  a  Turkish  perfect  passive  participle  of  the  verb 
sal  ("to  take  for")  and  means  "taken  for."11  It  entered  Russian 
dialects  as  a  substantive,  saltyk,  meaning  "accomodation, 
adaptation."12  The  sobriquet,  saltyq  tovrul  ("fancied  falcon"), 
strikingly  expressed  the  attitude  held  by  the  adherents  of  the 
"bright  falcon"  from  Polock  toward  Izjaslav.  Old  Russian 
rhapsodes  were  bilingual  enough  for  a  bantering  use  of  Tur- 
kish epithets  as  fictitious  names  for  the  enemies  depicted.13 
The  change  of  (S)  tavrul  into  (S)  tavrul'evic  is  parallel  to  the 
forming  of  the  epic  patronymic  Vseslav'evic  (see  above)  ,14  The 
initial  s  is  obviously  due  to  the  name  Stavr,  popular  in  Russian 
epic  tradition. 

The  warning  role  of  the  Tsar's  judicious  wife  in  the  bylina 
may  be  compared  with  the  role  attributed,  by  the  "Life  of 
St.  Theodosius,"  to  Izjaslav's  wife,  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of 
Boleslav  of  Poland.  According  to  this  hagiographic  work,  when 
Prince  Izjaslav  threatened  the  monks  of  the  Caves  Monastery 


10  F.  Buslaev,  Russkaja  xrestomatija  (7th  ed.,  Moscow,  1898) ,  p.  354. 

ii  See  W.  Radloff,  WB,  IV,  344  ff. 

i2  V.  Dahl,  Tolkovyj  slovar'  zivogo  velikorusskogo  jazyka  (4th  ed.), 
IV.  14:  y  BCHKoro  iujimk  Ha  cboh  cajiTbiK;  nepe^ejiaTb  ojieyKjiy  Ha  cboh  caflTMK; 
c  aypauKoro  jiaay  m  na  cboh  caJiTbiK. 

13  See  R.  Jakobson  (O.  Jansen) ,  "Sobaka  Kalin  car',"  Slavia,  XVII, 
No.  1-2  (1939) ,  82-89. 

14  The  Olonec  variants  use  simply  the  Turkish  title  'sultan'  (hence 
Saltan  and  Santal)  to  name  Volx's  foe.  His  wife  is  called  in  HII  'carica 
Pantalovna'.  The  rhymed  words  sultan-pultan  in  Turkish  mean  de- 
risively: the  sultan  and  his  surrounding,  e.  g.  his  wives;  hence  pultan 
is  understood  as  encircling  wives  and  suggests  the  patronymic  Pan- 
talovna. Prof.  K.  Menges  gave  us  his  competent  help  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Turkish  names  in  the  bylina  about  Volx. 
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with  destruction,  "his  wife  told  him:  "Listen,  my  lord,  and  be 
not  angry  with  me,  but  a  similar  thing  happened  also  in  our 
country."  She  reminds  him  how  the  monastic  brothers  were 
expelled  from  Poland  and  how,  as  a  consequence,  "much  evil 
happened  in  that  country.  Be  wary,  my  lord,  lest  the  same 
happen  in  your  land!"15  Sobolevskij  has  supposed  that  this 
expulsion  of  the  monastic  brothers  from  Poland,  simultaneous 
with  the  first  expulsion  from  the  Czech  Sazava  Cloister  of 
monks  with  Church  Slavonic  leanings,  was  also  linked  with 
the  Schism  and  the  subsequent  fight  against  the  infiltration 
of  the  Eastern  Church.16  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  then 
the  legendary  warning  attributed  to  Gertrude  by  the  bookman 
of  the  Caves  Monastery  finds  its  natural  place  in  the  apologetic 
literature  of  the  clergy  which  defended  its  rights  and  tradi- 
tion against  Izjaslav's  encroachments. 

In  the  Primary  Chronicle  Izjaslav,  aggressive  towards  the 
Kievan  people,  is  located  in  Kiev  itself,  whereas  the  bylina  sets 
the  Tsar  terrorizing  Kiev  beyond  the  city's  limits,  in  an  out- 
lying fantastic  realm;  thereupon  his  situation  becomes 
paradoxical  indeed.  The  traditional  epic  features  of  an  aggres- 
sor are  ascribed  to  the  Tsar  who  is  preparing  an  invasion  of 
Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  in  his  own  capital  he  takes, 
according  to  Miller's  expression,  "a  merely  defensive  position." 
(Ocerki,  III,  204) : 

Then  the  Indian  Tsar  said: 

We  must  make  ready  arms  for  war, 

We  must  prepare  tempered  arrows, 

So  that  the  mightiest  bogatyr  cannot  approach  us, 

The  mighty  and  strong  Svjatoslav'evic. 

(M,  89-9S) 1T 

9.  The  cellar  expedition  up  to  the  appearance  of  Volx's  retinue. 

He  turned  into  an  ermine, 
ISO.   Ran  through  basements  and  cellars, 
Through  the  lofty  upper  chambers, 
He  chewed  into  the  strings  of  the  taut  bows, 


is  Paterik  Kievo-Pecerskogo  monastyrja,  24,  150. 

18  A.  Sobolevskij,  op.  cit.,  108. 

17  ro'BopHJi-To,  Be/ib,  tvt  ,ua  uapb  HHjieficKHji: 

<HaM,  Be,nb,  HaaoTb  HaxojiHTb  opy>KbH-TH  Bee  BoeHHbia,, 
np:HroTOBHTb  HaflOTb,  se^b,  naM  see  cTpejiu  KaJieHbia, 
an  He  ino^oiiio^  uibTo6  no^  Hac  6oraTbipb-OT  npecHJibHUH, 
wine  cHrtbHeft-OT,  Moryueft  CBHTOCJiaBbe»H«i:». 
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He  removed  the  iron  tips  from  the  tempered  arrows, 

And  from  the  fire-spitting  rifles, 
1S5.  He  jerked  out  the  flints  and  ramrods, 

And  he  buried  all  that  in  the  deep  earth. 

Volx  now  turned  into  a  bright  falcon, 

Soared  high  up  beneath  the  heaven's  vault, 

He  flew  far  away  into  open  plains, 
140.   To  his  valiant  retinue. 

The  retinue  sleeps,  Volx  sleeps  not. 

He  awakened  his  bold  and  goodly  braves: 

"Hail  to  you,  my  valiant  retinue! 

No  time  to  sleep,  'tis  time  to  rise, 
145.   Let's  march  to  the  Indian  realm." 

(D) 

From  Izjaslav's  dispute  at  the  small  window  the  Primary 
Chronicle  turns  to  a  narrative  about  Vseslav  Brjacislavic's 
partisans  who,  after  deliberating  in  front  of  the  enigmatic 
"house  of  Brjacislav,"  decided  to  liberate  "the  retinue  from 
the  prison  cellar"  (vysadim'  druzinu  is  pogreba),  and  then 
"came  from  the  prison  which  they  had  thrown  open"  (prisli 
of  pogreba,  ot'tvoriv'se  pogreb')  in  order  to  use  the  liberated 
retinue  for  the  planned  overthrow. 

"What  retinue  is  meant  here?"  asks  the  historian  N.  Ar- 
cybasev.1  Investigators  were  side-tracked  by  the  variant  "vysa- 
dim' druzinu  svoju,"  but  such  a  reading  is  given  only  by  the 
Laurentian  manuscript,  while  the  other  variants  of  the  "Lau- 
rentian  redaction"  (the  Radziwill  and  the  Academy's  manu- 
scripts) on  one  hand,  and  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  "Hypatian 
redaction"  on  the  other,  do  not  have  the  possessive  pronoun 
svoju;  and  this  coincidence  evidently  goes  back  to  the  original 
text  of  the  Primary  Chronicle.  By  "retinue"  (druzina)  can  be 
understood  only  those  of  Vseslav's  men  who  were  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  rout  of  the  Polock  prince  on  the  Nemiga  River  and 
thrown  into  the  Kiev  cellar  —  the  latter  was  a  less  honorable 
prison  than  Vseslav's  dungeon  which  was  situated  closer  to 
the  Prince's  palace  and  under  stricter  watch.  Thus  did  the 
events  occur  according  to  the  Chronicle,  while  in  the  oyli- 
na,  resourceful  Volx,  after  having  heard  the  false  talks  at  the 
small  window,  changed  at  once  into  an  ermine  and  "ran 
through  basements  and  cellars"  (po  pogrebam),  "he  chewed 
into  the  taut  bows  and  strings,  he  removed  the  iron  tips  from 
the  tempered  arrows"  and  afterwards  he  flew  as  a  falcon  "to 


1  Povestvovanie  o  Rossii  (Moscow,  1838) ,  I,  Book  2,  26. 
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his  valiant  retinue"  (ko  druzine)  to  prompt  it  into  decisive 
action.  Where  did  he  find  his  retinue?  "Far  in  the  open  plain," 
according  to  one  variant  (D,  139) ;  "in  the  city  Kiev"  (vo  grade 
vo  Kieve),  according  to  another  (HII,  188).  The  Chronicle's 
story  about  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Vseslav  struggle,  that  of 
the  liberation  of  his  retinue  imprisoned  in  the  cellar  by  Izjas- 
lav,  happens  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  bylina:  first, 
the  expedition  to  the  cellar  is  reinterpreted  by  the  fairy  tale 
motif  of  the  hero's  metamorphosis  into  a  rodent  to  spoil  the 
foe's  arms;2  and  secondly,  the  retinue  is  brought  from  outside, 
e.g.  from  Kiev,  because  the  home  of  the  enemy  is  transferred 
in  the  bylina  from  Kiev  to  some  fabulous  realm. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  here  the  extremely  characteristic  com- 
bination of  the  same  three  salient  elements  (the  small  window, 
the  cellar,  and  the  retinue)  occurring  both  in  the  concise  nar- 
rative of  the  Chronicle  and  in  the  corresponding  passages  of 
the  bylina. 

10.  The  passing  of  Volx  through  the  wall. 

The  next  stage  in  the  Kievan  events  concerning  Izjaslav 
and  Vseslav  is  presented  by  the  Primary  Chronicle  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  The  mob  gave  a  shout  and  went  off  to  the  dungeon 
where  for  months  Vseslav  had  been  imprisoned  by  Izjaslav. 
"And  on  September  15  the  people  thus  extricated  Vseslav 
from  his  dungeon."  In  the  bylina,  upon  Vseslav's  appeal  to  the 
retinue,  "No  time  to  sleep,  'tis  time  to  rise,"  the  goodly  braves 
arose  and  started  off. 

And  they  reached  the  white-stone  wall  — 

That  white-stone  wall  was  strong, 

The  city  had  gates  of  iron  made, 

The  hinges,  bars  all  of  copper, 
150.   Sentinels  stand  on  watch  by  day  and  night, 

The  gate  has  an  undersill  —  costly  walrus  bone, 

Ingenious  slots  cut  out, 

And  through  the  slot  only  an  ant  could  pass. 

All  the  braves  became  worried, 
155.  Became  worried  and  sorrowed. 

They  say  this  sort  of  speech: 

"All  the  heads  in  vain  will  foe  lost, 

And  how  could  we  pass  through  that  wall?" 

Youthful  Volx,  he  was  resourceful: 


2  V.  Miller,  Ocerki,  I,  184  f. 
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160.  Lo!  he  turned  himself  into  an  ant, 

And  all  his  goodly  braves  into  tiny  ants. 

They  crawled  through  the  white-stone  wall, 

And  the  braves  stood  now  on  its  other  side, 

In  the  far-famed  Indian  realm: 
165.  He  turned  them  all  into  goodly  braves, 

And  they  stand  with  their  military  outfit. 

(D) 

We  discern  here  poetically  reshaped  the  picture  of  the  ap- 
parently inaccessible  dungeon  wherein  Vseslav  languished; 
and  his  liberation  is  rendered  in  metaphoric  terms  adapted  to 
the  legend  of  the  were-animal  activities  of  the  Prince  of  Polock. 
On  the  whole,  "he  went  through  the  wall  and  he  led  all  the 
others"  (M,  180).* 


11.  The  smashing  of  the  foe. 

And  to  all  the  braves  he  gives  the  command: 

"Hail  to  you,  my  valiant  retinue! 

Go  marching  through  the  Indian  realm, 
170.   Keep  hacking  old  ones,  little  ones, 

Leave  none  in  the  realm  for  breeding. 

Leave  only  by  selection  — 

Not  many  nor  a  few,  seven  thousand  — 

Darling  beautiful  maidens." 
175.   They  go  marching  through  the  Indian  realm, 

And  they  hack  the  old  ones,  little  ones, 

And  they  leave  only  by  selection  — 

Darling  beautiful  maidens. 

Volx  himself  went  into  the  palace, 
180.  Into  the  royal  palace, 

To  that  Indian  Tsar. 

The  palace  had  doors  of  iron, 

Hasps  and  hinges  made  of  guilded  steel. 

Thereupon  Volx  Vseslav'evic  says: 
185.   "Though  break  a  leg,  but  push  in  the  door!" 

With  his  leg  he'  kicked  at  the  iron  door, 

Broke  all  the  hasps  of  steel  to  pieces. 

And  he  seized  the  Tsar  by  his  white  hands, 

The  renowned  Indian  Tsar, 
190.   The  Tsar  Saltyk  Stavrul'evic. 

Thereupon  Volx  makes  this  kind  of  speech: 

"And  you,  Tsars,  one  may  not  slay  nor  execute." 

Having  seized,  he:  banged  him  on  the  floor  of  bricks, 

He  dashed  him  into  crumbs  of  dung. 

(D) 


*  Oh  bo  cbteHy-Ty  3auioji  aa  caM  Be;u>  bchx  npoBeji. 
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The Primary  Chronicle  in  its  story  about  the  coup  d'etat 
of  Sept.  15th  clearly  sympathizes  with  Vseslav  and  tells  nothing 
of  the  losses  suffered  by  Izjaslav's  clique.  An  indirect  testimony 
of  the  upheaval  can  be  seen  perhaps  in  the  legislation  of  the  sons 
of  Jaroslav:  M.  Tixomirov  supposes  that  the  Pravda  of  Jaros- 
lav's  sons  (Izjaslav  and  his  brothers)  was  established  presum- 
ably in  1083-71  after  the  tempestuous  Kievan  events,  when 
many  of  the  prince's  men  were  killed  and  it  was  thus  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  bloodwite  (vira)  to  be  paid  for  the  murder 
of  a  prince's  man.1 

"Volx  himself  went  into  the  palace,  into  that  royal  palace" 
(D,  178-179).  He  set  himself  on  this  spot  (na  mesto  to  nastal) 
and  started  to  rule  as  Tsar  (M,  207),  as  the  oylina  narrates, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Chronicle  story:  "And  he  was  set  up 
(postavisa  i)2  in  the  midst  of  the  prince's  palace."  Or,  as  the 
Slovo  (154)  formulates  it:  "He  touched  with  spear  shaft  the 
golden  Kievan  throne." 

The  fate  of  the  sovereign  vanquished  by  Volx  without  a 
struggle  is  represented  differently  in  the  variants  of  the  oylina. 
Kirsa  Danilov's  version  simply  repeats  the  punishment  ad- 
ministered to  Kalin  Tsar  by  II' j  a  Muromec3  but  in  an  ab- 
breviated and  confused  form;  while  in  the  version  of  the  sala 
boatman;  "said  Volx  Vseslav'evic :  'The  city  Kiev  is  not  to  be 
ruled  by  you!  Be  gone,  off  to  your  own  land!'  "  And  actually 
the  humiliated  Tsar  "following  Vol'ga's  order  quickly  cleared 
off  to  his  own  country"  (R II,  143, 146-7, 152-3) ,  but  the  phrase 
"own  country"  (svoju  zemlju)  remains  a  puzzle  since  it  was 
precisely  in  his  country  and  in  his  own  royal  palace  that  this 
order  v/as  given.  The  concise  text  of  Aksin'ja  Fomina  contains 
an  interesting  indication.  Picturing  the  flight  of  all  Vol'ga's 
prospective  victims  at  the  news  of  his  appearance  in  the  world, 
the  narrator  says:  "From  his  heroic  fame  (ot  slavy  bogatyr- 
skoju)  . . .  the  beasts  went  off  to  the  dark  forests,  and  Tsar  San- 
tal  fled  into  Vol'ga  (v  Vol'gu  sbezal)  with  his  Tsarina  Davyd'- 
evna"  (HI,  3,  7-9) .  In  a  footnote  Hilf erding  observes :  "Fomina 
repeated  this  line  several  times,  and  to  our  question,  'What 


i  Istocnikovedenie  istorii  SSSR  (Moscow,  1940),  I,  62;  cf.  G.  Ver- 
nadsky,  Medieval  Russian  Laws  (New  York,  1947) ,  14  f . 

2  This  reading  is  corroborated  both  by  the  Hypatian  redaction 
and  by  the  Fourth  Novgorod  Chronicle,  while  the  Laurentian  redaction 
says:  proslavisa  i  —  "he  was  glorified." 

3  See  R.  Jakobson,  op.  tit.,  95  f. 
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does  it  mean  —  v  Vol'gu  sbezal?'  she  only  answered,  'That's 
the  way  it's  sung  (tak  poetsja) .'  "  This  place-name  agrees  in 
sound  with  the  hero's  name,  Vol'ga.  However,  we  know  that 
the  latter  is  substituted  for  the  original,  Volx.  And  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  place-name,  homophonous  with  the  hero's 
name,  originally  sounded  otherwise,  closer  to  the  form  Volx. 
In  the  Primary  Chronicle,  after  the  reference  to  the  setting  up 
of  Vseslav  and  to  the  pillage  of  the  palace,  there  is  noted: 
"and  Izjaslav  made  his  escape  to  Poland  (bezal'  v'  Ljaxy) ."  It 
seems  probable  that  in  this  passage  of  our  bylina  it  was  former- 
ly sung  that  from  the  heroic  fame  —  "ot  slavy"  (slav)  —  of 
Volx  (v.lx)  Vseslav'evic  (slav)  his  adversary  "v  Ljaxi4  (vl.x) 
sbezal"  —  "made  his  escape  to  Poland." 

12.  The  happy  ending. 

195.  And  now  Volx  enthroned  himself  as  Tsar, 

Wedding  the  Tsarina  Azvjakovna, 

The  youthful  Elena  Aleksandrovna; 

And  the  braves  of  the  retinue 

All  took  unto  them  those  maidens  as  wives. 
200.  And  now  young  Volx  enthroned  himself  as  Tsar, 

And  his  braves  became  townfolk: 

He  rolled  out  many  kegs  of  gold  and  silver  for  them, 

And  he  apportioned  horses  and  cows  by  the  herd, 

And  a  hundred  thousand  in  money  for  each. 

(D) 

Twice  the  bylina  repeats  that  Volx  enthroned  himself  as 
Tsar  (carem  nasel)  (D,  195,  200) ,  as  does  also  the  variant  of 
M.  Krjukova:  "and  the  young  prince  Volx,  the  bright  son  of 
Svetoslavic,  started  to  sit  as  prince"  (Volx  ze  svet  da  Svetos- 
laevifi  stal  side't  on  knjazjom-to)  . . .  "well  did  he  sit  and  reign" 
(xoroso-to  on  knezil  sidel  (BL,  447-448,  451);  and  twice  the 
Primary  Chronicle  repeats:  and  Vseslav  sat  in  Kiev  (Vseslav* 
ze  sede  Kyeve). 

His  comilitants  "became  townfolk"  (stali  ljudi  posackija  — 
D,  201) :  in  fact,  it  was  rather  the  Kievan  townfolk  who  became 
his  comilitants,  for  we  know  that  the  reaction  against  Vseslav 
meant  first  and  foremost  a  struggle  against  the  town  (posad) . 
Under  6577/1069  the  Primary  Chronicle  notes  that  Izjaslav, 
after  being  reinstated  on  the  Kievan  throne,  "transferred  the 


4  Or  rather  "vo  Ljaxi":  cf.  the  examples  of  the  formula  "vo  Lja- 
xove"  pointed  out  in  the  byliny  by  V.  Miller,  Ocerki,  II,  355,  and  by 
A.  Florovskij,  Gexi  i  vostocnye  Slavjane,  I  (Prague,  1935) ,  95. 
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market  place  to  the  hills."  He  put  the  commercial  and  political 
center  of  the  townfolk  under  the  direct  control  of  the  great 
prince's  court  which  was  located  on  the  Kievan  hill,  and  thus 
he  deprived  this  center  of  its  former  autonomy. 

When  the  townfolk  "set"  or  "glorified"  Vseslav  in  the 
midst  of  the  prince's  palace,  they,  according  to  the  Chronicle, 
pillaged  that  palace,  seizing  a  huge  amount  of  gold  and  silver, 
furs  and  martin  skins.  The  oylina  accurately  reproduces  this 
information  (see  above:  D,  202-4).  A  more  detailed  account  of 
Volx's  booty  is  given  in  the  variant  of  Marfa  Krjukova: 

And  all  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  Zadonskij  Tsar 

He  divided  among  his  valiant  retinue. 

Forty  thousand  in  money  for  every  bogatyr, 

He  divided  among  them  much  bright  gold, 

He  gave  them  bright  gold  and  pure  silver, 

He  gave  much  pure  silver  and  precious  pearls, 

He  gave  them  many  precious  stones, 

And  he  gave  them  many  sable  coats, 

He  gave  them  many  downy  hats, 

He  gave  them  many  Moroccan  shoes, 

And  of  course  horned  cattle 

Were  driven  in  droves  . . . 

(BL,  S97-408)* 

In  Kuz'ma  Romanov's  variant  Vol'ga  calls  to  the  retinue: 
"Let  us  now  divide  the  spoils!"  HII,  194).  And  his  story  finishes 
with  verses  on  how  cheaply  the  female  prisoners  were  valued : 
Krasnye  devuski  po  denezke  "the  beautiful  girls  a  farthing 
apiece"  (204).  This  motto  closely  repeats  the  equivalent  for- 
mula of  the  Slovo  (125)  —  byla  by  caga  po  nogate,  "a  girl 
would  go  for  a  pittance"  —  and  in  both  cases  there  occurs  the 
same  pun  based  on  the  homophony  of  the  stressed  syllables 
(de-de,  in  the  bylina;  gd-gd,  in  the  Slovo). 


A  h  Bbce  HMymuiecbBo-HMeHbHuo  uapa  3a^oHbCKoro 

Bbce  ,nejiHJi  Ha  cbokd  ,npy>KHHOu.bKy  xopo6pyK>,  — 

h  KaK  Ha  KaxcAOFO  6oraTbipa  .nener  no  copony  TbiceueS, 

RtRun  Bejib  MHoro  na  hhx  .na  Kparaa  30JioTa, 

.napHJi  Kpacna  oh  30JioTa  na  MHCTa  cepedpa, 

AapHji  MHoro  TOCTa  cepe6pa  na  jipara  KeMqyry, 

aapHji  Ha  hhx  we  MHoro  ^parnx  KaMeuiKOB, 

AapHJi  se^b  MHoro  uiyQ  na  coSojihhmx-to, 

napHJi  MHoro  .na  uuiflnonoK  nyxoBbix-To, 

flapM  MHoro  cano>KOK  ca<})bHHHbix-To, 

a  cKOTa-Ta  sejib  pora-roro 

Ta6yHaMH  raajiH  .  .  . 
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VI— THE  ARCHETYPE  OF  THE  VSESLAV  EPOS 

1.  The  genetic  connection  of  the  Vseslav  stories  in  the  bylina, 
in  the  Chronicle  and  in  the  Slovo. 

We  noted  many  striking  concordances  in  the  three  nar- 
ratives about  Vseslav  of  Polock:  the  story  of  the  Primary 
Chronicle,  the  digression  of  the  Igor'  Tale,  and  the  bylina 
about  the  prince-werewolf.  What  sort  of  genetic  relation  links 
these  three  sources?  There  are  correspondences  between  the 
bylina  and  the  Slovo  which  are  lacking  in  the  Chronicle.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  coincidences  between  the  bylina  and 
the  Chronicle  which  remain  foreign  to  the  Slovo.  Finally,  some 
motifs  tie  the  Vseslav  story  of  the  Slovo  with  the  Chronicle 
without  being  reflected  in  the  bylina.  The  most  plausible  sup- 
position would  be  that  all  three  narratives  go  back  directly  to 
one  common  source,  presumably  to  an  oral  Vseslav  epos  which 
arose  from  the  immediate  impression  his  adventurous  deeds 
obviously  made  on  the  imagination  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  bylina  about  Volx  Vseslav'evic 
in  comparison  with  all  other  examples  of  the  Russian  oral  epos 
is  much  more  markedly  related  to  the  imagery  of  the  Slovo. 
(We  mean  the  Slovo  as  a  whole,  and  not  only  in  its  Vseslav 
passage).  For  instance,  V.  Peretc,  who  had  no  inkling  of  the 
thematic  ties  between  the  Vseslav  reminiscence  in  the  Slovo 
and  the  bylina  about  Volx,  nevertheless  repeatedly  brings  the 
latter  into  comparison  with  various  passages  of  the  Slovo, 
particularly  with  verses  3,  23, 157, 159, 188, 190.1  We  mentioned 
the  striking  similarity  of  such  poetic  devices  of  both  the  Slovo 
and  our  bylina  as,  for  example,  the  punlike  expression  for 
the  cheapness  of  female  prisoners.  The  bylina  about  Volx  is 
"remarkable  for  the  archaic  character  of  its  form  and  the 
depth  of  its  poetic  sense,"  remarked  N.  Kostomarov,  an  histo- 
rian of  rare  intuition.2  This  bylina  preserves  the  poetic  tradi- 
tion of  pre-Mongolian  Russia  with  exceptional  accuracy. 

Besides  the  special  position  of  the  Volx  bylina  in  the  Rus- 
sian heroic  epos,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  peculiar  presence  of 
the  Vseslav  digression  in  the  Slovo.  And  again  it  was  V.  Miller 
who  distinctly  sensed  that  "here  the  historical  reminiscences 
and  allusions  to  various  events  in  the  tempestuous  career  of 


i  Slovo  o  polku  Ihorevim  (Kiev,  1926) ,  pp.  137,  156,  294,  297,  315,  316. 
2  Scbranie  socinenij  (St.  Petersburg,  1881),  XIII.  329. 
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the  turbulent  Prince  Vseslav  are  whimsically  interlaced  with 
fantastic  features.  It  may  be  that  at  this  point  the  author  of 
the  Slovo  merely  interpolates  some  of  the  content  of  the  old 
Vseslav  song,  even  reproducing  certain  of  its  expressions.  And 
perhaps  this  fragment  of  the  Slovo . . .  enables  us  to  judge 
about  the  character  of  the  epic  historical  songs  of  the  11th 
century"  (Ocerki,  III,  29).  Just  this  passage  of  the  Slovo  finds 
particularly  many  correspondences  in  Russian  oral  tradition. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  rapid  flight  of  Vseslav  from  Polock  to 
Kiev  (160)  and  the  picturesque  description  of  the  Nemiga 
battle  (157)  were  repeatedly  compared  with  similar  folklore 
imagery. 

Moreover,  not  only  the  bylina  and  the  Slovo,  but  also  the 
Primary  Chronicle  in  its  references  to  Vseslav,  are  all  obviously 
influenced  by  legendary  epic  stories.  It  is  by  no  means  the  only 
case  where  the  oral  epos  penetrates  into  the  Primary  Chronicle: 
its  investigators  have  pointed  out  many  examples  of  such  in- 
filtration.3 A  touch  of  lore  in  the  Chronicle's  tale  about  Vseslav 
is  revealed  by  the  presence  of  typical  epic  formulas  which  have 
been  mentioned  and  quoted  above,  and  also  by  the  fact,  un- 
usual for  the  Chronicle,  that  Vseslav  and  his  Polock  are  en- 
veloped in  an  aura  of  magical  acts  and  astrological  portents. 

In  the  by  Una  Volx  Vseslav'evic,  a  professional  sorcerer  and 
werewolf,  conceived  from  a  serpent,  saves  "God's  churches" 
and  the  "venerated  monasteries"  from  the  enemy's  encroach- 
ment. In  the  Slovo  the  wizardly  Vseslav,  nightly  coursing  as  a 
wolf  over  the  Russian  land,  listens  to  the  matin  bells  of 
St.  Sophia's  both  in  Polock  and  in  Kiev  (159,  160).  And  final- 
ly in  the  Chronicle,  Vseslav,  born  by  enchantment,  bearer  of 
a  talisman  for  life,  and  "merciless  in  bloodshed,"  declares  after 
his  liberation  from  the  dungeon  and  his  victory  over  Izjaslav: 
"O,  true  Cross,  because  I  have  believed  in  Thee,  Thou  hast 
delivered  me  from  this  abyss."  And  the  chronicler  adds  that 
by  Vseslav's  victory  "God  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  Cross 
as  an  admonition  to  the  Russian  land"  (6576). 

If  Vseslav's  triumph  is  connected  with  the  elevation  of 
the  Life-Giving  Cross,  then  his  death  also  seems  to  have  evoked 
in  the  chronicler  a  Christological  association.  The  communica- 


3  Cf.  e.  g.,  D.  Lixacev,  Russkie  letopisi  i  ix  kul'turno-istoriceskoe 
znacenie  (Leningrad,  1947),  Chap.  7;  I.  Eremin,  Povest'  vremennyx  let 
(Leningrad,  1947) ,  58  ff. 
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tion  under  6609/1101  begins  with  the  following  item:  "Vseslav, 
the  Prince  of  Polock,  passed  away  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  at 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  day."  The  comparison  of  the  Laurentian 
version  of  the  Chronicle  text  "v'  9  cas'  "  and  of  the  Hypatian 
"u  9  den'  "  clearly  favors  the  reconstruction  'V  9  cas'  d'ne," 
or  without  change  in  meaning,  'V  9  d'ne."  The  careful  inves- 
tigator of  calendary  data  in  Old  Russian  chronicles,  N.  Stepa- 
nov,  points  out  that  the  counting  of  hours  in  pre-Mongolian 
Russia  was  unusual  and  referred  only  to  particularly  impor- 
tant events,  and  furthermore  even  in  such  cases  it  was  rather 
prompted  by  association  with  the  Gospel  and  church  books. 
If,  for  instance,  the  Hypatian  redaction  links  the  earthquake 
of  6703/1195  with  the  ninth  hour,  Stepanov  indicates  that  it 
is  an  unquestionable  association  with  the  Evangelical  tale 
about  the  earthquake  which  lasted  until  nine  o'clock  when 
Christ  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  especially  with  the  prayers  "of 
the  ninth  hour,"  which  refer  tragically  to  the  last  moments  of 
the  Savior's  earthly  life.4  It  is  very  probable  that  the  ninth 
hour  in  the  communication  about  Vseslav's  death  was  also 
suggested  by  these  same  Evangelical  events.  As  saxmatov 
rightly  points  out,  "they  couldn't  know  in  Kiev  at  what  hour 
Vseslav  died  in  Polock,  and  furthermore  it  wouldn't  interest 
a  Kievan."5  In  the  whole  Primary  Chronicle  no  other  reference 
to  the  death  of  a  Russian  prince  indicates  the  hour.  The  ninth 
hour  itself  is  mentioned  one  other  time,  under  6494/986:  "and 
darkness  was  o'er  all  the  earth  from  the  sixth  hour  until  the 
ninth  and  at  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  gave  up  the  ghost."  This 
association  is  so  much  more  likely  because  an  error  must  be 
supposed  in  the  dating  of  Vseslav's  death.  April  14th  of  the 
year  1101  was  a  Sunday,  not  a  Wednesday.  However,  April  24th 
was  a  Wednesday;  probably  the  chronicler  by  mistake  sub- 
stituted a  1  for  a  2  in  the  dates.  The  night  of  April  24,  1101 
was  the  eve  of  Holy  Thursday  and  the  beginning  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ. 

The  wizardly  nature  of  Vseslav  does  not  meet  the  least 
condemnation  in  either  the  bylina,  the  Slovo,  or  even  the  Pri- 
mary Chronicle  which  is  inclined  to  denounce  sorcery.  And 
likewise  Vseslav's  active  and  initiatory  participation  in  the 


4  "Kalendarno-xronologiceskie     faktory    Ipat'evskoj     letopisi     do 
XIII  v.,"  Izvsstija  Otd.  Rus.  Jaz.  i  Slov.  Ak.  Nauk,  XX,  No.  2  (1915) ,  22  f . 

5  Povest'  vremennyx  let,  309. 
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internecine  wars  is  not  censured.  The  Primary  Chronicle,  on 
the  contrary,  conceals  any  evidence  of  violence  or  brigandage 
in  Vseslav's  campaigns,  whereas  the  Novgorod  Chronicle  of 
the  late  eleventh  century  narrates  under  6574/1066  how  he 
burned  all  of  Great  Novgorod  and  plundered  even  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia,  removing  its  bells  and  chandeliers:  "Oh, 
great  was  the  misery  at  that  time!  "6  The  Slovo  goes  so  far  as 
to  contrast  the  glorious  and  gallant  Vseslav  to  the  princes 
"forging  discord  against  themselves"  (cf.  149-151). 

2.  The  werewolf  myth. 

Under  6552/1044  the  Primary  Chronicle  says  about  Vses- 
lav: 

For  when  his  mother  bore  him,  there  was  a  caul  over  his  head, 
thus  the  magician  bade  his  mother:  "bind  this  caul  upon  him,  that  he 
might  carry  it  for  his  whole  life";  and  Vseslav  bears  it  on  him  to  this 
day.  For  this  reason  he  is  merciless  in  bloodshed. 

The  ancient  Russian  name  for  the  caul  (a  little  membrane 
sometimes  encompassing  the  head  of  a  child  when  born,  form- 
ing part  of  the  amnion)1  was  jaz'no  or  jazno,  Old  Church 
Slavonic  az'no  or  azno,  which  properly  meant  'skin';  cf.  jaz'- 
nen'  'leathern',  jaz'nar'  'currier'.  The  form  corresponding  to 
az'no  in  Old-Indie  is  ajinam  'skin'  derived  from  ajah  'he-goat', 
aja  'she-goat';  cf.  also  the  Lithuanian  ozinis  'goatish',  ozys 
'goat'.  The  same  Indo-European  root  occurs  in  Slavic  koza 
'she-goat',  and  koza  'skin'  with  a  supplementary  initial  k  of 
unclear,  perhaps  taboo,  origin.2  The  Russian  term  still  existed 
as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  form  jajno  meaning 
'caul'3  with  the  change  of  z  to  a  palatal  semivowel  either  by 
progressive  assimilation  or  rather  by  folk  etymology  (cf. 
Church  Slavonic  jain',  adj.  from  jaice,  'egg'),  if  not  by  taboo 
substitution.  For  the  most  part,  though,  this  name  for  the 


6  A.  saxmatov,  Razyskanija,  627  f.  (cf.  235) .  —  And  more  than  a 
century  later  the  Novgorod  Prince  still  wants  to  avenge  this  robbery 
(Hypatian  Chronicle  6686/1178). 

1  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  sub  voce  Caul. 

2  Cf.  A.  Meillet,  "Les  origines  du  vocabulaire  slave,"  Revue  des 
Etudes  Slaves,  V  (1925) ,  8  f. 

3  V.  Dahl,  Tolkovyj  slovar'  zivogo  velikorusskogo  jazyka  (4th  ed.) , 
IV,  1569. 
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caul  was  replaced  in  Russian  by  sorocka,  Ukrainian  sorocica, 
literally  'shirt';  synonymous  terms  are  used  in  other  Slavic 
languages:  Slovenian  srajcica,  Bulgarian  riza,  Serbocroatian 
kosuljica  or  kosulja,  Czech  kosilka;  cf.  Polish  czepek,  literally 
'cap'.  In  ancient  Russian  the  word  jaz'no  appears  also  as  jazv'- 
no  or  jazveno,  folk  etymology  having  identified  it  with  jazv'n' 
or  jazven',  adj.  from  jazva  'ulcer,  wound':  this  form  appears 
in  both  the  Laurentian  and  Hypatian  redactions  of  the  Pri- 
mary Chronicle  (and  seems  to  date  back  to  it) :  se  jazveno 
navjazi  na  n'.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Laurentian  redaction 
and  Xlebnikov's  variant  of  the  Hypatian  use  the  same  word 
in  the  preceding  sentence  also  (bysf  emu  jazveno  na  glave 
ego),  whereas  in  this  instance  the  other  manuscript  of  the 
Hypatian  redaction,  the  Hypatian  Codex  proper,  rashly  sub- 
stitutes jazva  for  jazveno.  In  the  more  recent  chronicle  redac- 
tions we  find  drastic  alterations  due  to  the  incomprehension 
of  the  vocable  jazveno.  For  example,  the  sixteenth-century 
manuscript  of  the  so-called  Perejaslavl'  Chronicle  probably 
identifies  jazveno  with  jazvina  'hole,  ravine'  and  states:  "there 
was  a  pit  (jama)  on  his  head,  and  the  magicians  said  to  his 
mother,  'bind  the  scab  of  this  wound  (korosty  jazvy  toja) 
upon  his  head  for  his  whole  life  so  that  he  should  be  merciless 
in  shedding  blood.'  "4 

Tatiscev  accurately  understood  this  passage  of  the  Primary 
Chronicle  (bylo  jajno  na  glave  ego),5  but  Karamzin  surmised 
"some  magic  headband  worn  by  that  prince  to  cover  a  con- 
genital ulcer."6  And  essentially  following  this  renowned  his- 
torian, some  later  interpreters7  speak  of  Vseslav's  ulcer,  tetter, 
or  birthmark  hidden  by  a  headband.  Even  saxmatov  accepts 
the  erroneous  version  of  the  Hypatian  Codex:  bysf  emu  jaz- 
va;8 and  R.  Trautmann  translates  it  as:  eine  Wunde9,  while 


4  Letopisec  Perejaslavlja-Suzdal'skogo ,  edited  by  M.  Obolenskij 
(Moscow,  1851),  44. 

5  Istorija  rossiskaja,  II  (1773),  109. 

6  Istorija  Gosudarstva  rossijskogo,  II  (2nd.  ed.,  SPB,  1818) ,  74. 

7  E.g.,  M.  Kojalovic,  Lekcii  po  istorii  Zap.  Rossii  (Moskow,  1864), 
75;  M.  Dovnar-Zapol'skij,  Ocerk  istorii  krivicskoj  i  dregovicskoj  zemel' 
do  konca  XII  stoletija  (Kiev,  1891),  76;  JA.  Taranovskij,  "Soobrazenija 
o  suffiksax,  vxodjascix  v  scstav  zap.  rus.  familij  i  nazvanij  sel  i  dere- 
ven'  v  Belorussii,"  Filologiceskie  Zapiski  (1892) ,  2. 

8  Povest'  vremennyx  let,  196. 

9  Die  Nestcrchronik  (Leipzig,  1931),  III. 
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S.  H.  Cross  restores  the  correct  reading :  a  caul.10 

The  belief  in  the  magic  power  of  the  caul  is  widespread 
in  the  world  and  is  especially  strong  in  Slavic  countries.  As 
the  Stoglav  testifies,  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  high  Russian 
clergy  felt  obliged  to  fight  against  the  cult  of  the  caul  in- 
grained in  the  common  folic11.  Records  from  different  extremes 
of  the  Slavic  domain  indicate  that  the  caul  serves  as  an  amulet, 
usually  rolled  up  into  a  small  bundle  and  then  suspended  from 
the  neck12  or  sewed  into  the  clothes,  in  the  belief  that  a  charm 
tied  to  the  bearer  will  protect  him  forever.  The  admonition  of 
the  magicians  to  bind  the  caul  upon  Vseslav  is  a  striking 
sample  of  amulet  sorcery,  ardently  practiced  in  Old  Russian 
magic  art  (v'lxvovanie  nauzy,  according  to  the  terminology 
of  Cyril  from  Turov).13 

What  does  the  caul  betoken  and  what  is  intended  by  its 
use  as  phylactery?  The  most  simplified  form  of  this  belief  takes 
the  caul  for  a  pledge  of  good  fortune.  M.  culkov,  the  eighteenth- 
century  collector  of  Russian  folklore,  writes  in  his  "ABC  of 
Russian  Superstitions" :  "A  baby  which  came  from  its  mother's 
womb  with  a  caul  is  considered  very  lucky  by  the  common 
people;  hence  arose  the  byword:  born  with  a  caul  (v  sorocke 
rodilsja).  This  caul  is  taken  off,  put  into  a  small  purse  or 
pouch  and  attached  to  the  cord  on  which  the  baby  wears  the 
cross, ...  in  belief  that  in  the  presence  of  the  caul  luck  will 
never  forsake  the  child."14  Arnaudov  notes  the  same  belief  in 
Bulgaria;15  it  seems  to  be  common  to  all  Slavic  peoples  and  is 
widespread  elsewhere.  Conforming  to  this  concept,  a  late 
chronicle  (Gustynskaja  letopis')  adds  an  explanation  to  the 
magicians'  precept :  Vseslav  should  wear  the  caul  for  his  whole 
life,  "and  he  will  be  fortunate  in  everything."16  However,  the 
Primary  Chronicle,  without  mentioning  the   good  luck,   in- 


10  The  Russian  Primary  Chronicle,  288.  Cf.  also  Xalanskij,  op.  tit.; 
2danov,  Russkij  bylevoj  epos,  284;  Leonardov,  op.  tit.;  M.  Hrusevs'kyj, 
Istorija  ukrajins'koji  literatury  (Lwow,  1923) ,  II,  161. 

11  Chapter  XLI,  Question  2;  cf.  E.  Duchesne,  he  Stoglav  (Paris, 
1920),  107  f. 

12  Cf.,  e.g.,  A.  Afanas'ev,  Poeticeskie  vozzrenija  slavjan  na  prirodu 
(Moscow,  1869) ,  HI,  360. 

13  Kalajdovic,  Pamjatniki  rossijskoj  slovesnosti  XII  veka  (Moscow, 
1821) ,  95. 

i*  Abevega  russkix  sueverij  (Moscow,  1786) ,  295. 
!5  Ocerki  po  b'lgarskija  folklor  (Sophia,  1934) ,  605. 
1G  Polnoe  Sobranie  Russkix  Letopisej,  II  (1843),  268. 
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dicates  a  quite  different  implication  for  Vseslav's  birth  with  a 
caul:  "for  this  reason  he  is  merciless  in  bloodshed."  This  con- 
nection puzzled  2danov:  "the  circumstance  that  Vseslav  was 
born  with  a  caul  does  not  explain  his  bloodthirstiness"  (op. 
cit.,  284) .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Slavic  popular  tradition,  good 
luck  is  only  a  part  of  the  lot  that  befalls  anyone  born  with  a 
caul. 

In  two  extremities  of  the  Slavic  world  —  in  Serbocroatian 
and  Slovenian  lore  on  one  hand,  and  in  Polish  and  especially 
Kashubian  on  the  other  —  such  a  child  is  predestined  to  be- 
come a  supernatural  being.  He  is  a  successful  and  glorious 
wizard  gifted  with  miraculous  power,  second  sight,  and 
supreme  magical  ability:  he  can  change  his  bodily  shape  at 
will,  transform  himself  into  an  animal,  course  at  night  as  a 
wolf  —  v'lk'm'  riskati  (Slovo,  159),  lopa  varg,  l0p  verg,  l0ypa 
varg,  ga  ulv  (as  the  corresponding  formula  of  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  folk  tradition  puts  it)17  —  acquiring  a  wolfish 
bloodthirsty  disposition.  In  brief,  he  becomes,  like  Vseslav, 
"merciless  in  bloodshed,"  for  bloodthirstiness  is  the  salient 
feature  of  the  wolf  and  of  the  werewolf18  —  the  latter  in  Slavic 
tradition  tends  to  merge  with  the  vampire  (*opir'),19  either 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  werewolf  (*v'lkodlak')  or  after  its 
death.  As  E.  Schneeweis  states  in  his  summary  of  Serbian  be- 
liefs, one  who  comes  into  the  world  with  a  caul  grows  up  a 
vukodlak  "werewolf"  (Church  Slavonic  vl'kodlak',  literally 
"wolf-haired")  ;20  his  spirit  can  abandon  the  sleeping  body  and 


17  E.  Odstedt,  Varulven  i  Svensk  Folktradition  (Upsala,  1943),  43; 
Reichborn-Kjennerud,  "Var  gamle  trolldomsmedisin",  V  —  Skrifter 
av  Bet  Norske  Videnskaps-Akademi  i  Oslo,  Hist.  Fil.  Kl.  (1947),  No.  1, 
120. 

18  Cf.  W.  H.  Roscher,  "Das  von  der  'Kynanthropie'  handelnde  Frag- 
ment des  Marcellus  von  Side,"  Abhandlungen  der  Philol.-Hist.  Klasse 
der  K.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissenschaften  (Leipzig,  1897),  XVII,  51  f.;  K. 
Muller,  Die  Werwolf  sage  (Karlsruhe,  1937) . 

19  Cf.  particularly  F.  Wollman,  "Vampyricke  povesti  v  oblasti  stfe- 
doevropske,"  Ndrodopisny  Vestnik  ceskoslovansky,  XIV-XVIII  (1921- 
1925) ;  J.  Hasting.  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  IV,  624. 

20  .  . .  bil  na  videz  cloveske  podobe  in  lepega  obraza,  ali  rastla  mu 
je  po  vsem  truplu  volcja  dlaka  (J.  Trdina,  "Bajke  in  povesti  o  Gorjan- 
cih:  9.  Volkodlak,"  Ljvbljanski  Zvon,  n  (1882),  411.  —  Cf.  in  Norse 
tradition  such  names  for  the  werewolf  as  ulfhamr  or  ulfheSinn, 
'wolfskin'. 
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accomplish  deeds  demanding  superhuman  strength.21  Among 
the  demonic  beings  bom  with  a  caul  and  appearing  in  the 
shape  of  beasts,  certain  are  benevolent  to  mankind  and  fight 
against  evil  spirits.--  Besides  the  gifts  of  clairvoyance  and 
transformation,  the  Kashubs  and  the  folk  of  the  surrounding 
Germanized  area  ascribe  to  caul-born  boys  a  vampiric  exist- 
ence after  their  death.23  Connections  between  an  amulet  on  a 
necklace  (nauz)  and  lycanthropy  are  also  believed  among  West- 
ern and  Eastern  Slavs.24  In  the  Kievan  Poles'e  a  magician  is 
believed  to  be  able  to  change  into  a  wolf  with  the  help  of  such 
a  "nauz".25  And  the  Old  Russian  "Azbukovnik"  from  Buslaev's 
collection  chides  people  who  go  to  magicians,  accept  from  them 
and  wear  devilish  charms-nauzy,  thus  unwisely  bringing  upon 
themselves  "wolfish  names."26 

The  werewolf  theme  in  Russian  folklore  is  so  intimately 
linked  with  the  similar  range  of  beliefs  in  other  Slavic  coun- 
tries that  a  common  Slavic  werewolf  tradition  may  be  sup- 
posed and,  in  general  outline,  even  reconstructed  in  as  much 
as  a  common  Slavic  patrimony  in  demonology  emerges  ever 
more  distinctly.  However,  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  close  interrelations  between  ancient  Russian  and  Scandin- 
avian beliefs27  or  the  influence  of  the  Turkic  wolf  cult  on  the 


21  Grundriss  des  Volksglaubens  und  Volksbrauches  der  Serbokroa- 
ten  (Celje,  1935),  29. 

22  Schneeweis,  op.  cit.,  21  f.;  Zbornik  za  Narodni  Zivot  i  Obicaje 
Juznih  Slavena,  I,  225. 

23  Baechtold-Staubli,  Handworterbuch  des  deutschen  Aberglaubens, 
III,  891  f.;  Wollman,  .  . .  Ndrodopisny  Vestnik  Ceskoslovansky,  XVI, 
91;  O.  Knopp,  Volkssagen,  Erzahlungen,  Aberglauben,  Gebrauche  und 
Marchen  aus  dem  ostlichen  Hinterpommern  (Posen,  1885) ,  85. 

24  F.  Gawronski,  Wilkolaki  i   wilkotactwo  (Warsaw,  1914) ,  17  f. 

25  A.  Marcinkowski  (A.  Nowosielski) ,  Lud  Ukrainski,  n  (Wilno, 
1857) ,  96. 

26  F.  Buslaev,  "Dopolnenija  i  pribavlenija  ko  II-omu  tomu  Skazanij 
Russkogo  Naroda,  sobrannyx  I.  Saxarovym,"  Arxiv  istoriko-juridice- 
skix  svedenij,  otnosjascixsja  do  Rossii,  izdan.  N.  Kalacevym,  I  (1850), 
part  4,  p.  2. 

27  Also  the  special  question  of  possible  interrelations  between  the 
Vseslav  epos  and  Norse  sagas  deserves  attentive  inquiry  as  a  partial 
problem  of  the  still  controversial  Scandinavian-Russian  epic  inter- 
change: cf.  particularly  A.  Stender-Petersen,  La  theorie  de  l'origine 
varegue  de  la  byline  russe,  Classica  et  Mediaevalia  VII  (1945),  201-214, 
and  VIII  (1946) ,  121-138.  According  to  F.  R.  Schroder,  the  beginning  of 
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Eastern  and  Southern  Slavic  tradition,  as  Gordlevskij  main- 
tains.28 Without  intending  to  deal  here  with  questions  of 
genetic  filiation,  we  would  like  to  point  out  the  internal  rela- 
tion between  birth  with  a  caul  and  the  gift  of  transformation 
(oborotnicestvo)  in  the  way  it  was  expressed  both  in  Slavic  and 
in  Norse  tradition.  As  J.  G.  Fraser  sums  it  up,29  the  Icelanders 
"hold  that  a  child  born  with  a  caul  will  afterwards  possess  the 
gift  of  second  sight,  that  he  will  never  be  harmed  by  sorcery, 
and  will  be  victorious  in  every  contest  he  undertakes,  provided 
he  has  the  caul  dried  and  carries  it  on  him . . .  Further,  it  is 
an  ancient  belief  in  Iceland  that  the  child's  guardian  spirit  or 
a  part  of  its  soul  has  its  seat  in  the  chorion  of  fetal  membrane, 
which  usually  forms  part  of  the  afterbirth,  but  is  known  as 
the  caul  when  the  child  happens  to  be  born  in  it.  Hence  the 
chorion  was  itself  known  as  the  fylgja  or  guardian  spirit." 

A  person  who  comes  into  the  world  with  a  second  shape 
beside  his  natural  skin30  is  consequently  endowed  with  the 


the  Volx  bylina  seems  to  recall  the  birth  of  the  hero  in  Helgakvida 
Himdingsbana  I,  who,  let  us  add,  also  happens  to  be  "a  friend  of 
wolves"  —  "Skandinavien  und  der  Orient  in  Mittelalter"  (II) ,  Germa- 
nisch-Rumdnishe  Monatsschrift,  VIII  (1920) ,  287  f. 

28  "cto  takoe  'bosyj  volk'?,"  Izvestija  Ak.  Nauk  SSSR,  Otd.  Lit.  i 
Jaz.,  VI,  No.  4  (1947) ,  317  ff. 

29  The  Golden  Bough,  I,  187,  199  f.;  cf.  M.  Bartels,  "Islandischer 
Brauch  und  Volksglaube  in  Bezug  auf  die  Nachkommenschaft,"  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Ethnologie,  XXXII  (1900) ,  70  f. 

30  Cf.  Old  Russian  jaz'no  'skin'  and  'caul',  and  the  Germanic  stem 
ham  having  both  of  these  meanings  (H.  S.  Falk  and  A.  Torp,  Norwe- 
gisch-Ddnisches  Etymologisches  Worterbuch,  Heidelberg,  1910,  376) . 
An  amulet  from  some  kind  of  second  human  skin  is  an  important 
device  for  the  change  into  a  werewolf:  if  it  is  not  a  caul,  there  are  for 
this  purpose  belts  from  human  skin  or  from  the  skin  of  an  unborn 
child,  as  attested  in  German  folk  tradition  (K.  Miiller,  Die  Werwolf- 
sage,  Karlsruhe  1937,  71).  Finally,  the  caul  is  not  the  only  form  of 
amniomancy:  if  some  animals'  afterbirth  is  applied  to  the  head  of  a 
newborn  boy,  then  —  according  to  Scandinavian  beliefs  —  he  will 
"l0ypa  varg"  (I.  Reichhorn-Kjennerud,  op.  cit.,  121).  And  a  pregnant 
woman,  if  she  creeps  through  a  foal  placenta  (folhamn,  literally  'foal- 
skin')  ,  avoids  the  labor  pangs,  but  becoming  enveloped  in  two  skins 
she  bears  a  werewolf  (C.  W.  von  Sydow,  "Overnaturliga  vasen,"  Folke- 
tru,  edited  by  N.  Lid  =  Nordisk  Kultur,  XIX,  1935,  120;  N.  Lid,  "Til 
varulvens  historia,"  Saga  och  Sed,  1937;  E.  Odsted,  op.  cit.,  115  ff.; 
I.  Reichborn-Kjennerud,  op.  cit.,  119).  Thus  the  experience  of  a  mother 
about  to  give  birth  is  fused  with  that  of  a  child  about  to  be  born.  The 
werewolf  is  said  to  be  relieved  of  this  enchantment  and  to  regain  a 
thoroughly  human  life,  if  he  succeeds  in  drinking  the  heart  blood  of  an 
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magic  power  of  varying  his  corporeal  frame  at  will,  and  thus 
of  dominating  space  and  time.  In  brief,  he  is  second-sighted 
and  "not  single-shaped":  eigi  ein-hamr,  according  to  the  seal- 
die  designation  of  the  werewolf.31  The  concise  definition  of 
the  prince-werewolf  in  the  Slovo  (161)  neatly  states:  vesca 
dusa  v'  druze  tele,  "a  weird  (second-sighted)  soul  in  a  second 
(or  more  than  one)  body"  (cf.  Geste,  381).  Wieszcz  in  Polish 
(vjescy  in  Kashubian)  designates  a  male  child  born  in  a  caul, 
and  the  caul  itself  is  called  wiezba,  vjescba.32  Among  Serbs 
such  a  child  is  said  to  be  a  wizard  (vidovito)  .33  In  Slovenien, 
vampires  and  werewolves  fuse  under  various  names  of  the  same 
root  —  vedomci,  vedunci,  vedarci,  when  males;  vesce,  when 
females.34  In  West-Ukrainian  folklore  the  noun  viscun  is  re- 
corded with  the  connotation  "werewolf."35  Thus  the  use  of  the 
adjective  vesc'  in  the  Slovo,  for  a  werewolf  born  v/ith  a  caul  is 
far  from  ah  isolated  instance  in  Slavic  demonological  vocabu- 
lary. The  same  epithet  is  applied  in  the  Slovo  to  Bojan  (3,  17, 
162)  whom  the  Tale  characterizes  by  were-animal  images  (3) 
and  whose  name  is  connected  with  magic  transformations  in 
Bulgarian  and  Turkic  tradition  (Geste,  340). 

When  we  compare  the  Vseslav  legend  as  reflected  in  the 
Primary  Chronicle,  in  the  Slovo,  and  in  the  bylina,  it  appears 
that  each  of  these  three  sources  presents  only  fragments  of 
the  entire  legend  and  —  this  is  particularly  instructive  — 
each  source  presents  a  different  and  distinct  selection  of  these 
fragments.  Only  the  Primary  Chronicle  offers  the  caul  story, 


unborn  child  (C.  W.  Sydow,  loc.  cit.)  Dr.  Valentina  P.  Wasson  brought 
to  our  attention  the  use  of  pre-natal  hartblood  in  the  "elixir  of  life"  re- 
cently attempted  by  the  late  Bogomolec.  An  astonishing  association 
of  fetus  and  delivery  with  the  "werewolf  fantasy"  appears  not  only  in 
traditional  beliefs  but  likewise  in  mental  disorders  and  in  lycanthropic 
dreams  (cf.  Nandor  Fodor,  "Lycanthropy  as  a  Psychic  Mechanism," 
Journal  of  American  Folklore,  LVIII,  1945,  310  ff.) . 

31  C.  W.  von  Sydow,  op.  cit.,  121.  The  expression  "var  kallaSr  eigi 
einhamr"  means  'was  thought  to  be  a  werewolf  (G.  Wigfusson,  An 
Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  Oxford,  1874,  121) . 

32  J.  Karlowicz,  Siownik  jezyka  polskiego,  U,  593;  F.  Lorentz,SZo- 
vinzisches  Worterbuch,  II,  1303;  S.  Ramult,  Siownik  jezyka  pomor- 
skiego  czyli  kaszubskiego,  254. 

33  Vuk  Karadzic,  Srpski  rjecnik,  I,  307. 

34  F.  Wiesthaler  "Volkodlak  in  vampir  s  posebnim  ozirom  na  slo- 
vansko  bajeslovje,"  Ljubljanski  Zvon,  in  (1883). 

35  J.  Klawe,  Totemizm  a  pierwotne  zjawiska  religijne  w  Polsce 
(Warsaw,  1920),  130. 
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yet  omits  its  cardinal  implication,  the  werewolf  motif,  and 
mentions  merely  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  werewolf,  his 
bloodthirstiness.  A  man  is  born  with  a  caul  (thus  becoming  a 
werewolf)  and  "for  this  reason  he  is  merciless  in  bloodshed." 
The  omission  of  the  connective  motif  (in  parentheses  above) 
creates  in  this  record  of  the  Chronicle  a  brachylogy  quite  ob- 
scure for  a  modern  reader  (we  call  to  mind  zdanov's  quanda- 
ry), but  in  Kievan  Russia  the  allusion  was  perfectly  clear  for 
anyone  acquainted  with  contemporary  popular  beliefs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Slovo,  as  mentioned,  characterizes  Vseslav  ex- 
pressly as  werewolf  (161) ;  both  in  the  Slovo  and  in  the  bylina, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  his  changes  into  a  wolf  (Slovo 
155,  157,  159;  D  48,  70),  and  in  the  bylina  moreover,  to  the 
other  animal-metamorphoses  of  this  prince  (D  46,  50,  82,  104, 
109,  129,  137,  160).  But  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  werewolf  is 
tempered  in  most  variants  of  the  bylina,  in  order  not  to  make 
the  glorified  hero  repulsive;  the  Slovo,  furthermore,  merely 
hints  at  this  trait  in  the  bloody  picture  of  the  Nemiga  battle 
(157  f.).  In  short,  these  two  versions  of  the  Vseslav  legend 
render  his  ability  "to  change  his  shape"  (the  Old  Norse  hamast, 
in  the  primary  meaning  of  this  verb),  while  the  Chronicle 
notes  only  his  ferocious  propensity  (the  same  verb  hamast  in 
its  figurative  meaning).  Both  the  Siovo  and  the  bylina 
rather  stress  other  werewolf  properties  —  his  marvelous  lucki- 
ness (vazn'),36  sorcery  (vrazba),  craftiness  (kljuky),  swift- 
ness: "travelling  in  the  assumed  shape  of  an  animal . . .  with 
magical  speed"  (the  so-called  "ham-farir"  in  the  sagas'  ter- 
minology)37 inspires  both  the  Slovo  (155,  157,  159,  160)  and 
the  bylina  (D  106-108,  138-139) .  Animal-like  speed  is  conceived 
as  a  characteristic  trait  of  a  "magician  and  sorcerer"  in  Old 
Russian  literature:  borz'  ze  be  jako  i  zver'  ("he  was  swift  as  a 
beast"),  the  Hypatian  Chronicle  remarks   (6756/1248). 

The  Vseslav  digression  of  the  Slovo  is  a  condensed,  allusive 
extract  from  the  legend  of  the  prince-werewolf,  while  in  the 
bylina  the  whole  account  of  the  rise  of  the  werewolf  is  told 
with  a  great  many  typical  details  conforming  to  Slavic  mytho- 
logical survivals.  The  fright  of  the  mother  at  the  sight  of  the 
new-born,  superhuman  Volx  (see  III,  3  above)  agrees  with 
folk  narratives  about  a  mother  horrified  at  the  birth  of  a 


36  Slovo  156  (see  Geste,  242) . 

37  Vigfusson,  op.  cit.,  236. 
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•werewolf  (see.  e.g.,  Trdina.  loc.  cit.).  The  one-aiid-a-haif -hour- 
old  Vols  asks  his  mother  to  place  a  weapon  in  his  right  hand 

see  m.  3  above) :  Serbian  mothers  put  an  as  in  the  hand  of 
their  infants  as  a  magical  means  to  assure  their  future  valor. 

Schneeweis,  op.  cit.,  61).  The  infant  Vols  asks  not  to  be 
swaddled  and  rapidly  grows  up  to  be  a  cunning  hunter  and 
warrior:  as  the  Slovenian  Trdina  records  {loc.  cit.),  "there 
was  no  need  to  dandle  and  nurse  the  werewolf  as  other  chil- 
dren; he  pe~  rapidly  as  a  wolf  . . .  And  before  his  second  year 
was  over,  he  started  to  go  hunting."'  Vols's  ruses  —  listening 
a:  the  window  (see  m.  8  above) .  shrewdly  blunting  his  foe's 
weapons  (EH.  9 1 .  passing  through  slots  —  all  this  finds  close 
parallels  in  Slavic  folk  beliefs:  in  the  evenings,  the  werewolf, 
Trcir-3.  412)  records,  goes  listening  under  windows  to  what 
is  being  plotted  and  prepared  against  him;  he  is  widely  be- 
ttered to  charm  or  to  blunt  the  weapon  intended  against  him; 
he  is  able  to  shrink  and  to  penetrate  chinks  and  keyholes 
(Schr_ee~eis.  20). 

Contrary  to  the  Primary  Chronicle,  our  bylina  does  not 
relate  what  was  peculiar  at  the  birth  of  the  prince  but  it  does 
izil  with  his  fabulous  conception:  the  hero  is  alleged  to  issue 
from  an  encounter  of  a  princess  with  a  serpent.  Although  this 
motif  occurs  only  in  the  archaic  Siberian  variants  D  and  G. 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  belongs  to  the  original  framework, 
for  we  also  detect  an  allusion  to  fabulous  pre-conditions  of  the 
hero's  birth  in  the  Primary  Chronicle:  as  Hrus e'sl-r."  points 
out.-  there  are  two  epic  themes  interwoven  —  1)  the 
supernatural  origin  of  Vses.-  'him  his  mother  engendered 
from  an  enchantment"  ■  which  is  echoed  by  the  oylina,  and 
-  Ihe  caul.  Moreover,  a  serpent  paternity  entirely  fits  in  with 
the  caul  and  werewu:  motifs :  the  serpent  able  to  shed  its  skin 
brings  into  the  world  a  son  provided  at  his  birth  with  a  second 
skin,  and  afterwards  enriched  with  a  werewolf  power  to  change 
I lis  skin.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Serbian  kosulja  'shirt' 
means  both  'caul'  and  'serpent  skin'.3*  And  in  Slavic  popular 
tradition  the  human  offspring  of  a  serpent  fzmeevici).  like 
boys  born  with  a  caul,  enjoy  singular  strength.40 

The  feral  adventures  of  werewolves  belong:  to  the  time  of 


ss  Istonja  vkrajins'koji  Hteratury  s'Lwow,  1924  • ,  IL  161. 
ss  Budmani,  Rjecnik  hrratkoga  Ui  srpskoga  jezika,  V.  381. 
40  xalansfcaj,  op.  cit.,  121. 
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night,  and  this  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  Slovo:  Vseslav 
courses  as  a  wolf  at  night,  before  cock-crow  (159,  cf.  155). ,41 
"The  retinue  sleeps,  but  Volx  sleeps  not:  He  turned  into  a 
grey-haired  wolf,"  the  bylina  echoes  (D,  69  f.;  cf.  81  f.,  141) 
and  associates  the  hero's  birth  with  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  in  the  sky  (D,  11-13).  In  Serbia  the  midwife  asks  tbe 
mother  of  a  newborn  babe,  "Do  you  like  the  sun  or  the  moon," 
and  the  answer  is,  "The  sun,"  in  order  to  protect  the  child 
from  a  demonic  destiny  (Schneeweis.  62).  With  the  moon  is 
associated  the  demonic  werewolf,  and  moonlit  nights  are  the 
favorite  time  for  his  raid.  In  the  Primary  Chronicle  under 
6573  1065,  an  ominous  night  aura  frames  Vseslav's  prepara- 
tion for  war:  an  exceedingly  large  star  "appeared  as  if  it  were 
made  of  blood,  and  therefore  portended  bloodshed,"  which  the 
"merciless"  prince  actually  hurried  to  start. 

As  we  have  noted  before,  there  is.  besides  the  moon  and 
stars,  another  particularly  startling  celestial  association  with 
our  hero  —  the  daylight  suddenly  changed  to  darkness,  the 
sun  was  transformed  into  the  moon  or  was  replaced  by  the 
moon  and  stars  —  in  brief,  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  quoted 
report  about  ominous  portents  in  the  Primary  Chronicle  con- 
tinues: "the  sun  also  suffered  alterations  and  instead  of  being 
bright  was  like  the  moon:  the  ignorant  (neviglasi  say  it 
has  been  eaten  up  (s'nedaemu  soscju  ." 

"Is  not  this  chronicler's  note  about  the  eclipse."  SvjatsMj 
(op.  cit.,  104)  ingeniously  conjectures,  "merely  an  echo  of 
peoples'  rumors  that  this  eclipse  was  caused  by  Vseslav.  the 
prince-werewolf?"  The  Primary  Chronicle  ices  not  name  the 
devourer  of  the  sun,  just  as  in  the  tale  of  Vseslav's  birth  it 
prefers  not  to  designate  the  werewolf;  but  the  Rrrncaja  ILovic- 
ka,  a  Church  Slavonic  manuscript  of  Serbian  recension  written 
in  1262  and  published  in  excerpt  by  Jagie.  gives  :-.  re 
answer.  A  gloss  on  leaf  1566^  states,  referring  to  the  peasants: 
"when  the  moon  or  the  sun  perishes,  they  assert  that  were- 
wolves have  eaten  up  the  moon  or  the  sun.  however  this  is 
nothing  but  fables  and  falsehood."43  And  in  the  later  popular 


--'-  "The  cock-crowing  before  daybreak  compels  the  werewcl:  I 
appear  at  once"  (A.  Afanas'ev.  m,  557).  Cf.  L  Reichborn-Kj ennerud, 
op.  cit.,  125. 

«  Starine  Jugosl.  Akad.,  VI  (1874) ,  83. 

--     erja  yoo  nora6HCTb  jyHa  h.th  ca(b)H(b)ne.  r.i(aroj)iOTi>,  BJbKOJuam 
.tvhv  113-Bioine  H.TH  ca(b)H(b)ne-  Ch  ace  sea  oacHH  h  abxa  cyrr 
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tradition  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and 
moon  is  usually  attributed  to  the  cosmic  appetite  of  the  were- 
wolf. Mencetic,  a  Dubrovnik  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
mentions  in  one  of  his  verses  "the  moon  when  eaten  by  a 
werewolf,"44  as  V.  Jagic  points  out.45  And  Slovenians  still  use 
the  expression  "solnce  jedeno"  (the  sun  is  eaten)  for  the 
eclipse  which  superstition  imputes  to  some  magic  wolves.46 
According  to  the  Czech  Alexandreis  of  the  early  fourteenth 
century,47  the  old  people  (stafi  dedi)  used  to  say  at  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon  that  it  was  eaten  up  by  the  "ve&i,"  the  female 
partners  of  werewolves;  and  other  reputed  works  of  that  time, 
the  so-called  Dalimil's  Chronicle  and  the  Easter  play  "Mastic- 
kaf",  reflect  the  same  belief.48 

To  prevent  the  dead  werewolf  from  assuming  a  vampiric 
existence  (da  se  ne  povampiri) ,  his  mouth  must  be  stopped  up 
with  a  coin  or  a  stone,  otherwise  he  would  gore  living  people 
and  even  "devour  the  sun  and  the  moon."49  A  v'lxv'  in  the  Rus- 
sia of  Vseslav's  time  was  supposed  to  be  a  virtual  vampire; 
therefore  precisely  in  the  narrative  of  the  Primary  Chronicle 
under  6577/1071  about  Vseslav  and  other  "v'lsvi"  the  chronicler 
does  not  fail  to  mention  the  rubles  put  into  magicians'  mouths 
before  their  execution.50 

The  Chronicle  of  Vseslav's  years  and  particularly  of  Vses- 
lav's Polock  is  permeated  with  vampiric  images;  and  it  enters 
the  ominous  seventh  century  of  the  seventh  millenium  with 
the  story  of  the  "miraculous  miracle"  happening  in  Polock 
where,  during  the  day,  as  the  Slovo  says,  Vseslav  the  Prince 
was  judging  and  ruling  (159): 

At  night  there  was  heard  a  clatter  and  a  groaning  in  the  streets, 
and  demons  ran  about  like  men.  If  anyone  went  forth  from  his  house 
to  look  upon  it,  some  invisible  demon  hurt  him  with  the  plague,  and 
people  perished  from  that,  and  nobody  dared  leave  the  house.  Then 
during  the  day  there  began  to  appear  riders,  and  they  were  not  visible 


44  "Mjesec,  kad  ga  ie  vukodlak"  (Start  pisci  hrvatski,  II,  336) . 

45  Archiv  fiir  Slavische  Philologie,  V  (1881) ,  91. 
4«  F.  Wiesthaler,  op.  cit.,  504. 

4?  Alexandreida  (Prague,  1947),  113,  95. 

48  L.  Niederle,  Zivot  starych  Slovanu,  Part  n,  Vol.  I  (Prague,  1924) , 
44. 

49  See  Wollman,  XV,  44  f.;  Wiesthaler,  op.  cit.,  638,  701;  W.  Mann- 
hardt,  "uber  Vampirismus,"  Zeitsehrift  fiir  die  Mythologie  und  Sitten- 
kunde,  IV  (!859) ,  266;  O.  Knopp,  op.  cit.,  85. 

50  H  noBejrfe  5lHb  bt>jio>khth  py6jia  bi>  ycna  HMa  .  .  . 
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themselves,  but  the  hoofs  of  their  horses  could  be  seen.  And  they  hurt 
the  people  of  Polock  and  its  country  so  that  it  was  commonly  said 
that  ghosts  (navie) 51  were  killing  the  people  of  Polock. 

The  Primary  Chronicle  mentions  Vseslav 's  failures  only 
in  passing;  our  bylina  says  nothing  of  them  and  concludes  the 
story  in  the  year  6576/1068,  with  the  happy  ending  of  his 
glorious  but  short-lived  accession  to  the  Kievan  throne.  In  the 
Slovo,  on  the  contrary,  the  proper  subject  of  its  Vseslav  digres- 
sion is  the  constant  fluctuation  of  Vseslav's  "lots"  (153)  — 
brilliantly  up  and  shatteringly  down:  the  first  "streak  of  good 
luck"  was  that  "he  opened  the  gates  of  Novgorod,  and  smashed 
the  glory  of  Jaroslav"  (156),  only  to  be  put  to  rout  on  the 
Nemiga  (157  f.);  then  suddenly  he  "touched  with  spear-shaft 
the  golden  Kievan  throne"  (154),  to  leap  thereupon  "at  mid- 
night out  of  Belgorod"  (155).  In  short,  "though  a  wizardly 
soul  in  a  double  body,  yet  he  often  suffered  sorely"  (161),  as 
had  been  wisely  predicted  by  another  artist  of  magic  metamor- 
phoses, the  seer  Bojan  (162  f.;  cf.  3).52 

This  ambiguous  fate  of  a  double-shaped  hero  finds  its 
expression  also  in  popular  Slavic  beliefs.  As  Schneeweis  (60  f.) 
noted,  a  child  born  with  a  caul  is  to  have  much  luck  and  is  to 
be  protected  against  any  thrust  and  shot  if  this  kosuljica 
is  bound  as  a  shred  to  the  child's  body;  but  especially  Serbian 
people  are  frightened  at  the  demonic  prospects  such  a  child 
faces.  They  would  rather  resort  to  preventive  magic  to  circum- 
vent the  supposed  consequences  of  the  caul.  Ukrainians  of  the 
Kievan  area  are  said  to  be  mistrustful  of  a  happy  future  for  a 
caul-child:  it  cannot  escape  chastisement  (bez  nakazanija  ne 
obijdet'sja).53  Or,  as  the  Slovo  implies,  "neither  a  crafty  man, 
nor  a  clever  man  . . .  can  escape  God's  doom"  (163). 

This  reverse  side,  too,  thoroughly  belongs  to  the  core  of  the 


51  Cf.  L.  Niederle,  op.  cit.,  I,  37. 

52  Bojan's  magic  power  "ex  nomine  subito  fieri  lupum,"  a  migratory 
motif  of  Altaic  provenience,  was  first  attached  on  Slavic  soil  to  Ben- 
jamin, the  son  of  the  Bulgarian  Tsar  Simeon  (cf.  Geste,  340) ,  obviously 
because  the  Biblical  Benjamin  is  said  to  "ravin  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morn- 
ing he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil," 
(Genesis  49.  27) .  Accordingly,  the  Czech  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
accustomed  to  translate  the  name  Benjamin  as  Vlk:  see  Die  Juden 
und  Judengemeinden  Mahrens  in  Vergangenheit  und  Gegenwart 
(Brno,  1929) ,  2. 

s3  Z.  Kuzelja,  Dytyna  v  zvycajax  i  viruvannjax  ukrajins'koho  na- 
roda  (Lwow,  1906) ,  169. 
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werewolf  myth.  In  his  penetrating  study,  "Dolon  le  loup," 
L.  Gernet  brings  to  light  the  pristine  substance  of  the  were- 
wolf notion  surviving  in  Indo-European  folk  traditions:54  there 
prevails  a  perpetual  dramatic  tension  between  two  opposite, 
but  ever  interchangeable,  roles  of  the  wolf;  it  is  a  kind  of 
antinomy  —  'Tanimal  etant  tour  a  tour  poursuivant  et  pour- 
suivi."55  In  the  werewolf  myth  related  by  Euripides  and  elucid- 
ated by  Gernet  the  hero  bears  the  name  Dolon,  "the  crafty," 
and  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Vseslav  in  the  Slovo  and  in 
the  bylina.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  craftiness  and  cleverness, 
fundamentally  he  appears  as  an  outlaw,  like  the  "izgoj"  Vses- 
lav, and  appropriately  for  a  wolf,  for  whom  the  Scandinavian 
taboo  name  is  vargr  "peaceless,  outlaw".56  And  thus  peaceless, 
precipitate  flight  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  wolf,  of 
Dolon,  and  likewise  of  the  Polock  prince-werewolf. 

The  existence  of  a  wolf  cult  in  the  pre-Christian  Slavic 
past  is  very  probable.57  The  community  and  similarity  of 
lycanthropic  beliefs  in  the  Slavic  world  and  the  expansion  of 
the  Slavic  werewolf  name  among  the  adjacent  peoples  (Greek 
vrukolakas,  Turkish  vurkolak,  Albanian  vurvolak,  Rumanian 
varkolak)  speak  for  the  antiquity  and  tenacity  of  these  be- 
liefs. If  the  "Neuroi"  in  Herodotus'  report  are  really  ancestors 
of  the  Slaves,  as  many  scholars  believe,58  the  legends  about  their 
magic  ability  to  change  themselves  into  wolves  and  about  their 
struggle  with  serpents  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  Slavic 
past  and  of  its  mythology.59  Slavic,  and  more  broadly,  Indo- 


s^  Annuaire  de  Vlnstitut  de  Philologie  et  d'Histoire  Orientales  et 
Slaves,  IV  (1936),  189  ff. 

55  "The  strangler  and  the  strangled . . .,  the  hunter  and  the  hunted" 
in  lycanthropic  dreams  (Nandor  Fodor,  op.  cit.,  316) . 

56  L.  Gernet,  op.  cit.,  200.  According  to  the  old  Scandinavian  custo- 
mary law  any  wolf  or  werewolf  was  actually  outlawed  (I.  Reichborn- 
Kjennerud,  op.  cit.,  116) . 

57  Cf.  J.  Polivka,  "Vlci  pastyf,"  Melanges  V.  Tille  (Prague,  1927), 
519  ff.;  R.  cajkanovic,  "Sveti  Sava  i  vuci,"  Srpski  Etnografski  Zbornik, 
XXXI  (1924),  157  ff. 

58  T.  Lehr-Splawihski,  O  pochodzeniu  i  praojczyznie  Slowian,  (Poz- 
nan,  1946) ,  13  f . 

59  L.  Niederle,  Slovanske  starczitnosti,  Section  I.  Part  I.  Vol.  II 
(Prague,  1926) ,  270  f.  A  belief  close  to  Herodotus'  version  was  still  alive 
in  the  vicinity  of  Polock  in  the  early  XVII  century  when  the  renowned 
English  traveller,  Richard  James,  noted  that  "people  of  Narva  and 
Livonia  become  werewolves  every  year,  as  incredible  as  it  may  seem 
to  me:  however,  they  assert  and  swear,  kissing  the  cross,  that  it  is 
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European  comparative  mythology  will  have  to  deal  here  with 
a  rewarding  task.  For  the  time  being,  we  may  collate  our  three 
versions  of  the  Vseslav  story  with  reference  to  the  werewolf 
in  Slavic  popular  tradition,  and  we  can  easily  discern  the 
ancient  Russian  myth  in  its  most  general  outline: 

The  son  af  a  princess  and  a  serpent  is  born  with  a  caul 
which  he  wears  upon  him  at  the  insistence  of  magicians.  His 
supernatural  power  and  his  eagerness  to  shed  blood  are  predes- 
tined and  make  both  his  mother  and  Mother  Earth  tremble. 
He  grows  up  and  speedily  acts  as  a  beast;  possessing  the  gift 
of  second  sight,  he  masters  the  art  of  magical  transformations 
and  leads  the  double  life  of  a  prince  and  of  a  werewolf.  He  is 
omnipresent,  crafty,  and  wonder-working;  the  huntsman's 
fortune  accompanies  his  predaceous,  venturesome  chase  for 
power  over  the  animal  and  human  kingdoms.  In  vain  his  pros- 
pective victims  strive  to  escape.  Intimately  tied  with  the  forces 
of  the  night,  he  threatens  the  sun  itself.  Whei'e  he  comes  run- 
ning in  wolf -shape,  there  the  earth  becomes  stained  with  blood, 
and  vampiric  ghosts  hover  over  his  abode.  Glory  and  suffering 
are  inseparably  intermingled  in  the  course  of  his  life  as  a 
werewolf  —  hunter  and  beast,  persecutor  and  persecuted  at 
the  same  time. 

Each  of  the  three  sources  abridges  and  adapts  the  Vseslav 
legend  in  its  own  way,  according  to  its  own  literary  purposes 

—  the  Primary  Chronicle  reduces  the  lycanthropic  element, 
the  Slovo  is  not  interested  in  the  prince's  infancy,  and  the 
bylina  suppresses  any  tragic  coloring.  The  caul  occurs  uniquely 
in  the  Primary  Chronicle  and  the  magic  transformations  only 
in  the  two  other  sources,  but  in  this  and  similar  cases,  we  are 
nevertheless  in  a  position  to  consult  folk  beliefs  and  hence  to 
ascertain  the  internal  relation  between  these  disconnected 
motifs  and  their  mutual  concomitance  in  the  original  Vseslav 
legend.  Some  components  of  this  saga  are  assuredly  better  pre- 
served in  the  modern,  yet  oral  bylina  than  on  parchment,  and 

—  as  comparison  with  the  Primary  Chronicle  indicates  — 
certain  passages  are  extraordinarily  intact  in  the  variant  re- 
cently recorded  from  Marfa  Krjukova,  our  contemporary  (for 


actually  so."  See  F.  Psalman,  "Un  Russisant  anglais  au  XVI-e-XVII-e 
siecle,  Richard  James  (1572-1638),"  Bulletin  de  Geograpliie  Historique 
et  Descriptive  (1911),  372. 
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instance,  the  "eclipse"  motif  and  the  prediction  of  bloodthirsti- 
ness) .  In  the  history  of  the  Greek  Digenis  epos  H.  Gregoire  has 
uncovered  similar  examples  concerning  the  relation  between 
oral  and  written  tradition  and  between  older  and  newer  song 
variants. 

3.  Interrelations  of  the  mythical,  historical  and  literary 
elements  in  the  Vseslav  epos. 

The  werewolf  myth  is  obviously  much  older  than  the  reign 
of  Vseslav,  but  the  ascribing  of  this  myth  to  the  Polock  prince 
is  easily  understandable.  The  unusual,  one  would  even  say 
fantastic,  life  of  the  militant  Vseslav,  his  unexpected  appear- 
ances and  vanishings,  the  lightning-like  seizure  of  powerful 
Novgorod,  the  sudden  change  of  the  prisoner  of  the  day  before 
into  the  ruling  prince  of  Kiev,  and  in  general  his  miraculous 
good  luck  and  supernatural  transitions  from  utter  ruin  to 
glory,  from  nothingness  to  triumph,  and  vice  versa,  this  all 
asked  for  an  explanation,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries 
the  only  explanation  of  his  charmed  career  lay  in  his  secret 
powers. 

That  this  Vseslav  legend  was  in  the  process  of  being  creat- 
ed by  his  contemporaries  follows  from  the  story  of  the  Pri- 
mary Chronicle  about  the  magical  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
related  under  6552/1044:  this  story  finishes  with  the  remark 
that  the  talisman  was  put  on  Vseslav  by  his  mother  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  magicians,  he  bears  it  (nosif) 
"to  the  present  day"  (i  do  sego  d'ne) ,  and  "hence  he  is  (est') 
merciless  in  bloodshed."1  This  means  that  for  the  legend  about 
Vseslav's  magical  birth  the  terminus  ante  quern  was  his  death 
in  6609/1101  and  the  terminus  post  quern  the  first  campaigns 
of  the  Polock  prince  —  assaults  on  Pskov  in  6573/10652  and 
on  Novgorod  in  6574/1066  —  which  gave  him  a  bloody  reputa- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  legend  about  the  magical  origin  of 
Vseslav  and  about  the  caul's  having  a  demoniac  influence  on 


1  Only  the  Laurentian  Codex  preserves  this  passage  intact,  while 
the  other  variants  tend  to  replace  the  present  nosif  by  the  past  nosi 
(Radziwiil  copy)  or  nosil'  (Hypatian  redaction) ,  sego  by  smertnogo 
(ibidem)   and  similarly  est'  by  byst'  (Xlebnikov  copy) . 

2  KHH3b  BcecjiaB-b  rio.ioTbcKbiii,  cbtfpas'b  ciuibi  cboh  MHorbia  npinae  ko 
FIcKOBy  h  Miioro  Tpy>Kasca  ct>  MHorbiMH  3aMbic.ieHiii  h  nopoKaMH  uiHdaB'b, 
OT-bHje  HmiTowe  ycirfeR-b   (Second  Pskov  Chronicle) . 
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his  life  was  already  circulating  in  the  last  third  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

The  ascribing  of  an  ancient  myth  to  the  popular  wonder- 
working warrior  was  no  doubt  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  glorified  conqueror  of  medieval  literature,  Alexander 
of  Macedonia,  was  also  portrayed  as  a  supernatural  being.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  "Hellenic  Chronograph,"3  very  ancient 
in  a  great  part  of  its  content,  Alexander,  "manifesting  a  magi- 
cianly  power,  conquered  all  peoples  in  a  magical  way."4  It  is 
characteristic  that  he,  like  some  other  illustrious  heroes,  is 
pictured  here  as  "beast-like,"  and  the  words  about  a  panther's 
speed,  which  the  Primary  Chronicle  uses  for  Svjatoslav,  are 
also  applied  to  Alexander.5  The  Chronograph  states  as  well 
that  Alexander  "became  like  a  lynx  for  he  was  sharp-witted, 
very  tricky  in  his  designs,  and  ferocious  in  his  heart  to  drink 
human  blood."6  In  this  presentation  Alexander  is  very  closely 
related  to  the  epic  Vseslav  by  his  wizardly  wisdom  and  slyness, 
superhuman  swiftness,  vampiric  passion  and  beastlike  habits. 
From  this  it  is  only  one  step  to  a  lycanthropic  image. 

We  know  how  eagerly  Old  Russian  literature  used  the 
legendary  traits  of  Alexander  for  portraying  the  most  re- 
nowned Russian  princes,  as,  for  instance,  Roman  of  Galic  (see 
Hypatian  Chronicle,  6709/1201).  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
legendary  image  of  this  great  hero  of  antiquity  should  serve 
as  the  link  for  the  myth  and  the  historical  appearance  of  Vses- 
lav, and  that  precisely  the  literary  legend  about  Alexander 
should  make  its  impress  noticeable  on  the  bylina  about  Volx. 
This  element  of  our  bylina  was  brought  out  by  V.  Miller  in  one 
of  his  earliest  folklore  studies7  and  then,  in  more  detail,  by 
Rudolph  Abicht.8  Of  the  motifs  noted  by  these  authors,  the 
closest  to  the  bylina  are:  the  liaison  of  Alexander's  mother 
with  a  magician  in  the  guise  of  a  dragon,  the  early  training  in 


3  Of.  V.  Istrin,  Ocerk  istorii  drevnerusskoj   literatury  domoskcv- 
skogo  perioda  (Petrograd,  1922) ,  91  f. 

4  A.  Popov,  Obzor  xronografov  russkoj  redakcii   (Moscow,  1866) , 
I,  36. 

5  Op.  cit.,  41. 

c  Izvestija  Otd.  Rus.  Jaz.  i  Slov.  Ak.  Nauk,  XXXI  (1926) ,  104. 

7  "Otgoloski  'Aleksandrii'  v  bolgaro-russkix  bylinax,"  2urnal  Mi- 
nisterstva  Narodnogo  Prosvescenija  (Oct.,  1877),  115-132. 

8  "Ein  Alexanderlied  unter  den  russischen  Bylinen,"  Festschrift 
fiir  Alfred  Hillebrandt  (Halle,  1913) ,  1-11. 
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esoteric  and  occult  sciences,  the  youth  of  Alexander  at  the 
time  of  his  first  deeds,  his  formation  of  a  retinue  from  coeval 
youths,  the  campaign  against  the  Indian  sovereign,  and  final- 
ly the  matrimonial  epilogue  of  the  Persian  campaign  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  warriors. 

Without  doubt,  one  should  not  ignore  these  literary  de- 
posits in  our  bylina,  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to  try  to  reduce 
the  whole  Volx  plot  to  a  Russification  of  the  Alexander  story, 
as  A.  Bruckner  does.9  His  efforts  to  prove  that  history  "hat  nie 
etwas  zu  tun  gehabt"  with  either  this  bylina  in  particular  or 
with  the  bylina  in  general  (loc.  cit.,  342)  are  likewise  fruitless 
in  their  one-sided  doctrinairism,  as  are  the  opposite  attempts 
to  find  in  the  Russian  oral  epos  nothing  but  mere  reproduc- 
tions of  historic  reality.  In  spite  of  Bruckner's  bias,10  the  his- 
torical method  enables  the  folklorist  to  elucidate  not  "only  the 
insignificant  names,"  but  also  the  "matter"  itself,  or  at  least 
some  striking  features  of  this  matter. 

However,  the  recognition  of  the  multiple  ties  between  epos 
and  history  does  not  authorize  the  student  to  deny  all  myth- 
ological reminiscences  in  Russian  epic  tradition.  On  the  con- 
trary, "Slavic  folklore  has  an  inestimable  value  for  the  study 
of  ancient  pagan  religion,"  as  the  great  master  of  Slavic  pre- 
history states.11  If  it  was  a  dangerous  fallacy  for  the  romantic- 
ists to  envisage  everything  in  the  Russian  epos  as  a  petrified 
myth,  it  is  just  as  much  a  delusion  for  hypercritics  of  the 
romantic  tradition  to  declare,  for  example,  that  "neither  Volx 
in  the  bylina  nor  Vseslav  in  the  Slovo  have  features  of  lycanth- 
ropy  or  sorcery."12  According  to  sambinago,  in  both  of  these 
instances  there  was  originally  a  simple  figure  of  comparison: 
Volx  courses  about  not  as  a  human  being  transformed  into  an 
animal,  but  in  an  animal-like  manner;  only  later  the  literal 
misinterpretation  of  the  comparison  figure  actually  trans- 
formed the  hero  of  the  bylina  into  a  werewolf,  sambinago's 
conception  means  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  separation  of  the 
image  "vl'kom'  ryskase"  (159)  from  all  other  constituent  parts 


9  "Michajlo  Potyk  und  der  wahre  Sinn  der  Bylinen,"  Zeitschrift 
fur  Slavische  Philologie,  IV  (1927),  332. 

10  See  Archiv  fur  Slavische  Philologie,  XLI,  471  ff. 

11  L.  Niederle,  Manuel  de  Vantiquite  slave,  II  (Paris  1926) ,  128. 

12  sambinago,  op.  cit.,  142;  cf.  Slovo  o  polku  Igor  eve,  ed.  by  V.  Raiga 
and  S.  sambinago  (Moscow,  1934) ,  291,  and  V.  Miller,  Vzgljad  na  Slovo 
o  polku  Igor  eve  (Moscow,  1877) ,  103. 
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of  the  Vseslav  (and  the  Volx)  epos;  the  magical  birth,  the  caul 
and  the  magicians,  the  "wizardly  soul"  (161),  and  the  whole 
saga  from  beginning  to  end  crumbles  into  unmotivated  and 
senseless  membra  disjecta.  As  Potebnja  pointed  out,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  instrumental  of  metamorphosis  and  that 
of  comparison  is  not  grammatical,  but  material,  and  can  be 
determined  in  any  particular  case  only  with  reference  to  the 
ideological  background.13  In  the  case  of  the  prince's  coursing 
"vrkom',"  the  appeal  is  to  the  views  of  Vseslav's  contempora- 
ries and  to  those  of  the  Slovo's  author.  Thus  the  whole  context 
of  the  Vseslav  epos  plainly  indicates  that  it  is  a  werewolf  story 
and  that  both  the  Slovo  and  the  bylina  share  this  conception. 
How  early  this  tradition  changes  from  a  belief  to  a  fiction  is  a 
special  question. 

The  ancient  Slavic  myth,  the  international  literary  model 
and  the  domestic  historical  actuality  are  intimately  fused  in 
the  Vseslav  epos.  And  all  three  classical  approaches  to  the 
study  of  the  Russian  epos  —  inquiry  into  the  mythological 
substratum,  into  the  literary  borrowings,  and  into  the  reflec- 
tions of  history  —  happen  to  be  equally  justified  in  this  case. 
They  supplement  each  other  fruitfully  if  we  envisage  these 
threefold  ingredients  not  as  totally  disparate  layers  mechan- 
ically brought  together,  but  as  components  of  a  poetic  whole 
which  are  mutually  co-ordinated  and  adapted  to  an  artistic 
intent. 

In  his  stimulating  book  about  the  poetic  art  and  genesis 
of  byliny,  A.  Skaftymov14  establishes  that  the  bylina  is  usually 
concerned  with  only  one  hero  and  his  foe:  all  other  dramatis 
personae  are  merely  a  "resonant  background."  Hence,  since 
the  bylina  about  Volx,  like  other  princely  byliny,  presents  the 
prince  as  the  only  active  person  in  contrast  to  his  passive  re- 
tinue, it  would  be  incautious  to  follow  A.  Markov15  in  ascribing 
this  treatment  to  the  ideology  of  court  singers  who  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  temper  and  interests  of  the  retinue.  Equally 
hazardous  is  the  parallel  attempt  of  Markov  to  interpret  byliny 
with  a  hero  from  the  retinue  (druzinnik)  as  having  been 
created  undoubtedly  in  the  retinue  milieu,  and  to  conceive  the 


13  Iz  zapisok  po  russkoj  grammatike  (Kharkov,  1874) ,  II,  488  f . 
w  Poetika  i  genezis  bylin  (Saratov,  1924) . 

15  "Bytovye  certy  russkix  bylin,"  Etnograficeskoe  Obozrenie,  LVIII- 
LIX  (1904). 
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idleness  and  mediocrity  of  the  prince  in  such  byliny  as  the 
negative  attitude  of  the  court's  democratic  retainers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  poetic  pattern  of  a  by  Una  reduces  the  sig- 
nificance and  importance  of  the  hero's  environment,  and  this 
device  implies  setting  the  retinue  in  the  background,  if  the 
hero  is  a  prince,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  the  specific  features  of  a  given 
fable,  and  not  the  stereotyped  constituents  of  any  bylina,  can 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  historic  kernel  sought  for.  If  Volx's  ad- 
versary is  grim,  haughty,  opinionated,  these  are  simply  the 
usual  traits  of  any  foe  in  Russian  epic  tradition.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  actual  Izjaslav  possessed  them.  Certainly 
we  find  here  salient  coincidences  between  the  bylina  and  the 
chronicler's  narrative;  and  in  both  of  these  sources,  the  enemy 
manifests  the  same  obstinate  will  to  underestimate  our  hero; 
but  perhaps  the  Chronicle  is  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
already  influenced  by  the  epic  pattern. 

Surely  epic  poetry  is  attracted  to  such  historic  events 
which  fit  its  conventional  scheme,  and  the  lightning  speed  of 
Vseslav's  irresistible  triumphs  offered  a  most  rewarding  sub- 
ject. But  that  which  did  not  suit  the  usual  pattern  was  re- 
touched and  adapted.  Thus,  since  the  foe  in  byliny  is  supposed 
to  be  a  foreigner,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Kiev  becomes  the  Indian 
Tsar;  and  since  there  is  no  place  in  the  plot  of  byliny  for  more 
than  one  victory,  then  Vseslav's  Novgorod  raid,  preceding  his 
Kievan  fortune,  is  depicted  in  terms  of  a  hunt. 

V.  —  THE    PLACE    OF    THE    VSESLAV    EPOS    IN    RUSSIAN 
EPIC   TRADITION 

1.  Old  Russian  princes  in  the  byliny  and  traces  of  polemics 
against  the  Vseslav  epos. 

In  his  unfinished  "Outline  of  the  Russian  Byliny  Epos," 
V.  Miller  points  out  the  poverty  of  images  of  Russian  princes 
in  oral  epic  tradition.  (Ocerki,  III,  56  f.).  This  is  one  of  the 
striking  differences  from  the  Serbian  epos  where  national  rul- 
ers used  to  appear  as  heros.  The  colorless  image  of  the  Kievan 
Prince  Vladimir  figuring  in  most  of  the  byliny1  seems,  as  Mil- 


1  "If  we  visualize  the  epic  Vladimir,  we  will  find  a  complete  color- 
lessness  in  all  his  cardinal  traits"  (V.  Miller,  "Ekskursy  v  oblast'  rus- 
skogo  eposa,"  Russkaja  MysV,  No.  1,  1891,  72) . 
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ler  hints,  to  have  incorporated  not  only  St.  Vladimir  but  also 
Vladimir  Monomax  and  Vladimir,  son  of  VasiFko.  However, 
neither  Vladimir  appears  as  a  central  hero,  for  princes  assume 
such  a  role  rarely  and,  surprisingly  enough,  Kievan  rulers 
never.  Among  the  princes  of  the  pre-Mongolian  epoch  only  two 
are  immortalized  as  heroes  of  byliny:  first,  as  we  have  tried 
to  show,  Vseslav;  and  secondly,  Gleb,  son  of  Svjatoslav,  identi- 
fied by  A.  Markov2  and  V.  Miller  (op.  cit.,  57  f.)  in  the  bylina 
about  Gleb  Volod'evic  which  is  known  only  in  a  few  White  Sea 
variants.3  The  most  popular  fact  in  the  historic  being  of  this 
prince  was,  as  Miller  reminds  us,  the  glorious  victory  which 
he,  together  with  Novgorod  forces,  won  in  October  6577/1069 
against  Vseslav.  This  victory,  recorded  in  the  Novgorod  Chron- 
icle, is  omitted  in  the  Primary  Chronicle.  The  only  detailed 
passage  about  Gleb  in  the  latter  savors  of  oral  legend.  Under 
6579  the  Primary  Chronicle,  among  other  stories  about  magi- 
cians, brings  out  the  following  without  mentioning  the  date: 

A  similar  magician  (v'lxv')  had  appeared  at  Novgorod  during 
Gleb's  rule.  He  harangued  the  people  by  representing  himself  as  a  god, 
and  he  deceived  many  of  them  —  almost  the  entire  city  —  for  he 
claimed  to  know  all  things  and  he  blasphemed  against  the  Christian 
faith  announcing  that  he  would  walk  across  the  Volxov  (V'lxov')  in 
the  presence  of  all.  And  there  was  an  uprising  in  the  city  and  all  be- 
lieved in  him  and  desired  to  murder  the  Bishop.  However,  the  Bishop, 
after  having  taken  the  cross  and  clad  himself  in  his  vestments,  stood 
forth  saying:  "Whosoever  wants  to  place  trust  in  a  magician,  let  him 
follow  him;  but  whoever  believes  in  the  Cross,  let  him  come  to  it." 
So  the  people  were  divided  into  two  factions:  Prince  Gleb  and  his 
retainers  took  their  stand  beside  the  Bishop,  while  the  common  people 
all  followed  the  magician.  Thus  there  was  great  strife  between  them. 
But  Gleb  hid  an  axe  under  his  garments,  approached  the  magician 
and  told  him:  "Do  you  know  what  is  to  happen  on  the  morrow,  or 
may  occur  even  before  evening?"  The  latter  said:  "I  know  everything." 
The  Gleb  said,  "Do  you  know  what  is  about  to  occur  this  very  day?" 
The  other  said:  "I  will  perform  great  miracles."  But  Gleb  drew  forth 
the  axe  and  smote  him  so  that  he  fell  dead  and  the  people  dispersed. 
Thus  the  man  who  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil  perished,  body  and 
soul.        N 

We  will  not  examine  here  the  question  of  whether  the 
Khersonese  raid  of  Vladimir  Monomax  is  really  reflected  in 
the  bylina  about  Gleb  Volod'evic,  as  Markov,  and  subsequent- 


2  Iz  istorii  russkogo  bylevogo  eposa  (Moscow,  1905) ,  I,  30-66. 
s  M,  No.  50,  80;  BL.  II  (Moscow,  1941),  No.  79;  A.  Astaxova,  Byliny 
severa  (Leningrad,  1938) ,  I,  No.  15. 
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ly  Miller  and  Hrusevs'kyj,4  supposed.  In  the  opinion  of  these 
scholars  Prince  Gleb,  too,  participated  in  this  raid.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  White  Sea  bylina,  especially  its  motif  of  Gleb's 
struggle  with  the  heretic  Marinka,  is  related  to  the  tale  of  the 
Primary  Chronicle  quoted  above.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
historic  Marina,  wife  of  the  false  Dmitri j,  renowned  among 
the  Russian  people  as  a  heretic  and  sorceress,  this  name  enter- 
ed into  the  Russian  folk  epos  as  a  symbol  of  evil  witchery.5 
In  the  bylina,  as  well  as  in  the  Chronicle,  Gleb  hacked  the 
magician  after  a  dialogue  of  riddles  and  answers  (a  motif 
quite  typical  of  Russian  oral  tradition  of  the  10-1  lth  centuries, 
as  Lixacev,  op.  tit.,  132  ff.,  stressed).  Only,  in  the  Chronicle, 
Gleb  asks  the  riddles,  and  in  the  bylina,  he  answers  them.  Both 
in  this  Chronicle  and  in  the  bylina  Gleb  triumphs  over  the 
enemy  magician.  Meanwhile,  it  is  especially  as  the  victor  over 
the  reputed  magician  Vseslav,  that  Gleb  entered  Novgorodian 
history.  Does  not  the  epic  subject  of  Gleb's  successful  struggle 
against  witchcraft  reflect  the  salvation  of  Novgorod  from  the 
repeated  pressure  of  Vseslav?  If  this  is  so,  then  the  epic  glorifi- 
cation of  Gleb  was  a  kind  of  polemic  answer  to  the  epos  which 
exalted  the  magician  Vseslav. 

In  Old  Russian  literary  heritage  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
detect  other  traces  of  epic  polemics  against  the  eulogy  of  the 
prince-magician.  In  the  Chronograph  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  preserved  a  story  which  scholars,  beginning  with  F.  Bus- 
laev,6  collated  with  the  bylina  about  Volx.  It  remains  to  be 
determined  what  the  nature  of  this  connection  is.  According 
to  the  Chronograph's  story,  Volxov,  son  of  Prince  Sloven  (cf. 
Volx  Vseslav'evic) ,  "a  fierce  sorcerer,  created  by  diabolical 
tricks  many  delusions;7  he  changed  himself  into  a  wild  beast- 
crocodile8  in  the  river  Volxov;  he  blocked  the  path  of  the  river, 
and  those  who  did  not  submit  he  either  devoured  or  snatched 


*  Istorija  ukrajins'koji  liter  atury  (Lwow,  1925) ,  IV,  168-171. 
s  V.  Miller,  Ocerki,  I,  153  ff. 

e  Istoriceskie  ocerki  russkoj  narodnoj  slovesnosti  i  iskusstva,  H 
(SPB,  1861)  8;  Narodnaja  poezija  (St.  Petersburg,  1887) ,  34  f.  and  268. 

7  6-fecoBCKHMH  yxHiupeHiH  Membi  tboph  MHora  (cf.  Primary  Chronicle 
6600/1092:  npejiHBbHo  6bicTb  mojo  nojioTbcirb,  bt>  Mbqrfe:  .  .  .  pnimome 
6-bch). 

8  npeo6pa3yHCH  bo  o6pa3  jiiOTaro  SB-fepfl-KopKo^HJia  (cf.  Slovo  155: 
ckomh  .  .  .  jnoTbiM-b  3B-BpeMT>;  Hypat.  Chronicle  6709/1201:  ry6ame  hko  h 

KODKOflHJTb). 
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up  and  drowned9 . . .  and  the  fable  of  the  ignorant  about  this 
magician  (volxv)  transformed  this  damned  one  into  a  god. 
But  our  true  Christian  word  based  on  much  verified  and  truth- 
ful information  about  this  damned  sorcerer-magician  is  that 
he  was  wrongly  shattered  and  choked  by  devils  in  the  Volxov, 
and  by  diabolical  delusions  his  damned  body  was  carried  up 
this  river  Volxov . .  ."10  This  tale  openly  opposes  itself  to  the 
fables  exalting  "volxv."  It  is  curious  that  the  motif  of 
the  Volxov's  flowing  backstream  had  already  appeared  in  the 
Primary  Chronicle,  also  in  connection  with  Vseslav,  under 
6571/1063.  There  it  is  related  that  "the  Volxov  at  Novgorod 
flowed  backward  for  five  days,"  and  that  this  was  not  a  favor- 
able portent  since  Vseslav  burned  the  city  four  years  later. 
The  backward  flowing  of  a  river  as  a  theme  of  wizardry  later 
occurs  in  the  Primary  Chronicle  under  6579/1071  in  the  story 
about  the  prophecy  of  a  "volxv"  in  Kiev,  and  again  in  direct 
contiguity  with  Vseslav's  adventures.  This  "magician  inspired 
by  the  devil  declared:  'There  appeared  to  me  five  gods  saying 
—  tell  the  people  that  in  five  years  the  Dnepr  is  to  flow  back- 
ward.' " 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  the  pre-Mongolian  epoch's 
princes  as  heroes  in  oyliny,  we  must  conclude  that  there  are 
only  two:  the  magician  Vseslav  and  Gleb,  the  adversary  of  the 
magician.  Thus  there  is  merely  one  theme  for  princely  oyliny 
originating  in  pre-Mongolian  Russia  —  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  Vseslav  of  Polock. 

2.  The  Polock  princes  in  epic  tradition. 

The  struggle  of  Vseslav  with  Jaroslav's  sons,  which  is 
reflected  in  the  oylina  about  Volx  and  perhaps  in  the  one  about 
Gleb  Volod'evic,  should  not  be  considered  as  an  isolated  sub- 
ject in  epic  tradition.  It  may  be  supposed  that  there  existed 
in  the  past  a  whole  epic  cycle  dealing  with  the  proud  resist- 
ance of  the  Polock  princes. 

At  least  the  Primary  Chronicle  under  6488/980,  and  es- 


9  qapczrfeft  Jiiorb . . .  HenoKapaioiu.HXCH  einy  obhxt>  no>KHpafl  (cf  BL 
36-88:  Eto  KaKo  6y.ueT  ,na  qyaoBHiuiuo-TO,  ^aponeft  jih  6y.neT  #a  okohhhoh-ot, 
nory6;iHTb  Hapo,n  6y.neT  oh,  ncwKHpaTb  ero?) 

10  A.  Popov,  Izbornik  slavjanskix  i  russkix  so6inenij  i  statej,  vne- 
sennyx  v  xronografy  russkoj  redakcii  (Moscow,  1869) ,  443  f . 
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pecially  the  Laurentian  Chronicle  under  6636/1128,  preserved 
picturesque  and  distinctly  epic  fragments  of  a  legend  about 
Vladimir's  marriage  with  the  shrewish  Rogneda  (RagneiSr) — 
Gorislava,  the  daughter  of  Rogvolod  (Rggnvaldr)  who  "had 
come  from  beyond  the  seas  and  ruled  over  Polock."  Both  in 
this  tale  and  in  the  by  Una  about  Dobrynja  as  matchmaker, 
V.  Miller  rightly  perceives  echoes  of  a  saga  which  persisted 
among  the  kin  of  Vseslav  (Ocerki,  III,  24) .  It  is  not  by  accident 
that  the  Laurentian  Chronicle  suddenly  quotes  this  saga  in 
detail  shortly  after  the  decisive  rout  of  Vseslav's  sons  by  Jaros- 
lav's  offspring.  In  summing  up  this  legend  the  chronicler 
links  the  fight  between  Vseslav's  and  Jaroslav's  descendants 
with  the  rebuff  of  Rogvolod,  Rogneda  and  her  heir  Izjaslav 
against  Vladimir:  "and  thenceforward  the  grandsons  of  Rog- 
volod draw  the  sword  against  the  grandsons  of  Jaroslav." 
Although  Jaroslav  was  Izjaslav 's  younger  brother  by  the  same 
Rogneda,  only  the  descendants  of  the  disgraced  Izjaslav  are 
presented  as  Rogvolod's  progeny.  So,  too,  in  the  Slovo  the 
"izgoj"  Oleg  solely  is  surnamed  Gorislavic  —  after  his  great 
grandmother  Rogneda  —  the  only  one  of  all  her  posterity. 
Her  cult  persisted  among  the  offspring  of  Vseslav,  and  her 
name  Gorislava  was  given  to  his  granddaughter. 

The  saga  about  RagnheiSr,  the  daughter  of  Rpgnvaldr 
from  Palteskja,  also  penetrated  to  the  Scandinavian  North.1 
In  general,  Polock  has  an  outstanding  place  among  Russian 
motifs  of  Old  Norse  sagas.  Chiefly,  the  Scandinavian  heritage 
preserved  epic  tales  about  the  second  stage  of  the  Polock 
princes'  resistance:  the  fight  of  Brjacislav  Izjaslavic  with  his 
uncle  Jaroslav.  The  Eymundar  Saga  narrates  the  deeds  of  the 
konung  EymundarJ)attr  Hringssonar  who  helped  Jaroslav 
( Jarisleifr)  in  his  fight  against  Svjatopolk  and  then  supported 
Brjacislav  (Vartilaf)  of  Polock  in  his  struggle  with  Jaroslav.2 
These  events  are  also  told  by  the  Novgorod  Chronicle  of  the 
late  eleventh  century  which,  under  6529/1021,  mentions  Jaros- 
lav's attempt  to  finish  the  quarrel  by  conceding  the  towns  of 


1  A.  Stender-Petersen,  Die  Vardgersage  als  Quelle  der  altrussischen 
Chronik  (Aarhus,  1934) ,  210  ff. 

2  "Saga  Olafs  Konungs  hins  Helga,"  Fornmanna  Sogur,  V  (1330), 
267-298;  Antiquites  russes  d'apres  les  monuments  historiques  des  Islan- 
dais  et  des  anciens  Scandinaves,  ed.  de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Anti- 
quaires  du  Nord,  II  (Copenhagen,  1852). 
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Usvjac'  (V'svjac')  and  Vitebsk  (Vit'b'sk')  to  Brjacislav  and 
asserts  that  this  attempt  was  not  successful.  After  Jaroslav's 
words  of  appeasement  to  Brjacislav,  "thus  be  one  with  me,"  the 
Novgorodian  chronicler  unexpectedly  adds:  "and  Brjacislav 
fought  against  Jaroslav  all  the  days  of  his  life."3  Meanwhile, 
according  to  the  Saga,  peace  was  settled  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  peace,  Brjacislav  ruled  over  Kiev  three  years  until  his 
death,  after  which  Kiev  reverted  to  Jaroslav.  But  Brjacislav's 
death  occurred,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  in  6552/1044, 
whereas  the  events  depicted  by  the  Saga  refer  to  1016-1021. 
This  contradiction  between  the  Russian  and  Norse  sources 
supported  S.  H.  Cross's  denial  of  the  historical  value  of  this 
Saga's  testimony.4  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chronicle's  narrative 
about  the  struggle  between  Jaroslav  and  Brjacislav  is  so  frag- 
mentary and  confused  that  A.  von  Reutz  suspected  a  gap  or  a 
suppression  here.5 

There  is  no  possibility  of  checking  the  testimony  of  the 
Saga,  but  if  the  silence  of  the  Chronicle  cannot  be  considered 
a  decisive  argument  against  Brjacislav's  being  in  Kiev,  per- 
haps the  mysterious  court  of  Brjacislav  (dvor'  BrjacislavP) 
mentioned  in  the  Primary  Chronicle  corroborates  the  data  of 
the  Eymundr  Saga.  The  Chronicle  mentions  under  6576/1068 
that  the  Kievan  people,  rising  against  Izjaslav,  "halted  before 
the  court  of  Brjacislav"  and  decided  there  to  go  and  liberate 
Vseslav's  druzina  from  the  prison.  "Brjacislav"  is  a  rare  prince- 
ly name;  we  know  of  no  Brjacislav  connected  with  Kiev,  yet 
the  court  of  Brjacislav  is  considered  by  the  Chronicle  as  some- 
thing well  known.  And  finally,  the  association  between  the 
court  of  Brjacislav  and  the  impulse  of  the  Kievan  people  to 
link  their  movement  with  Vseslav  takes  on  meaning  only  if 
this  Brjacislav  is  Vseslav's  father.  If  this  guess  is  right,  dvor' 
BrjacislavF  would  mean  then  Brjacislav's  court  at  the  time 
he  ruled  in  Kiev,  as  the  Saga  quoted  above  asserts.  In  this  case 
the  Kievan  uprising  for  Vseslav  would  simply  be  a  further 
episode  in  the  struggle  of  two  ruling  lines  for  the  main  city  of 
Russia. 

The  Russian  events  of  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh 


3  A.  Saxmatov,  Razyskanija,  p.  621. 

4  s.  H.  Cross,  Yaroslav  the  Wise . . .,  190. 

s  "Eymundr  Saga,"  Dorpater  Jahrbucher  fur  Ltteratur,  Statistik 
und  Kunst  (1834),  pp.  104-106. 
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century  no  longer  found  reflection  in  the  Norse  sagas,6  but 
for  the  Russian  epic  tradition  just  the  third  stage  of  the  Polock 
princes'  resistance  —  the  stage  linked  with  the  wizardry  ap- 
pearance of  Vseslav  —  was  particularly  fruitful.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  such  exceptional  attention  paid  by  epic 
tradition  to  the  peripheral  Polock,  and  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  understand  the  popularity  of  this  Polock  upstart  among  the 
Kievan  people  if  he  were  only  a  desperate  usurper.  The  shrewd 
Karamzin  was  the  very  first  to  grasp  the  genuine  essence  of 
the  historic  litigation  between  the  Izjaslavici  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Jaroslav  with  his  progeny  on  the  other :  Vseslav  "consider- 
ed himself  a  legitimate  inheritor  of  the  Grand  Duke's  throne 
since  his  grandfather  Izjaslav  was  the  oldest  son  of  St.  Vladi- 
mir"7 (after  the  premature  death  of  Vladimir's  heir  Vyseslav) . 
Besides  the  epic  allusions  in  the  Rogneda  legend,  we  have  no 
indications  how  and  why  Izjaslav  happened  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  contest.  The  local  chronicles  kept  at  the  Polock  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia  were  taken  in  1579  by  the  Poles,  when  Polock 
was  seized  by  Batory,  and  have  been  lost.8  But  the  seriousness 
and  stubbornness  of  the  resistance  of  the  Izjaslavici,  and  like- 
wise the  vividness  of  its  reflection  in  folk  memory  give  an 
insight  into  the  fight  that  was  carried  on  for  the  rights  of 
pretenders,  who  regarded  themselves  and  were  regarded  by 
others  as  having  been  illegally  deprived. 

"The  permanent  struggle  between  the  dynasties  of  Polock 
and  Kiev"  does  not  finish  with  Vseslav,  and  Hrusevs'kyj9  at- 
tempts to  catch  epic  echoes  in  the  story  of  the  Hypatian  Chron- 
icle 6648/1140  about  the  retribution  sought  by  Mstislav  of  Kiev 
against  the  sons  of  Rogvolod  Vseslavic.10 


6  F.  Braun,  "Das  historische  Russland  im  nordischen  Schrifttum 
des  10  bis  14  Jahrhunderts,"  Eugen  Mogk  Festschrift  (Halle,  1924), 
150-196. 

7  Op.  cit.,  n,  74. 

s  V.  Ikonnikov,  Opyt  russkoj  istoriografii,  II,  part  I  (Kiev,  1908). 
535. 

o  Istorija  ukrajins'koji  literatury,  II  (Lwow,  1923) ,  230. 
io  R.  Jakobson's  and   G.   Ruzicic's  study   comparing   the  Vseslav 
epos  with  the  cognate  Serbian  heroic  songs  about  Zmaj  Ognjeni  Vuk 
is  to  appear. 
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APPENDIX 

VOLX  VSESLAV'EVIC 

We  reproduce  Ihere  text  D  of  the  bylina  with  the  following  differ- 
ences from  Seffer's  edition:  1)  we  divide  the  text  into  verses,  number 
them  and  insert  modern  punctuation;  2)  preserve  the  spelling  of  the 
original  only  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  render  phonetic  and  grammatical 
features  deviating  from  standard  Russian;  3)  transfer  to  the  footnotes 
such  words  which  obviously  do  not  enter  into  the  verse  scheme  and 
were  evidently  inserted  by  the  scribe  to  complete  the  meaning; 
4)  place  in  brackets  []  words  which  are  required  by  the  verse  and  are 
evidently  omitted  by  the  scribe,  particularly  the  repeated  hemistiches, 
missing  partly  or  completely  (the  initial  lines  are  completed  with  the 
help  of  variant  G) ;  5)  put  in  word  accents  when  they  are  used  as  beats 
in  the  verse. 

no  ca,ziy,  caAV  no  3e;ieHOMy, 
xoAHJia-ryjiHjia  MOJio^a  KHH>KHa, 
[MOJiOAa  KHH>KHa]  Mapcba  BceciaBbeBHa. 
OHa  c  KaMeHK)  cKOHHjia  [Ha  jiwtb.  3Men], 
5.    Ha  JiibToro  Ha  3m£h  [Ha  TopbiHHqa] : 

JIIOTOH   3Mefi    06BHBaeTCH 

okojio  ne6oTa  —  3ejieH  cacbbHH, 

okojio  Hyjio^HKa  uiejiKOBa, 

x66otom  6fc>eT  no  6ejiy  CTeray. 
10.    A  BTanopbi  KHaniHH  noHOC  noHeaia, 

a  noHOC  noHecjia  h  ahth  po^HJia. 

A  h  na  He6e  npocBeTH  cBcreji  MecHu, 

a  b  KneBe  pouhjich  Moryn  6oraTbipb, 

KaK  6bi  mojioam  Bojibx  Bcec.iaBbeBHM. 
15.    rio^po>Kajia  [MaTb]  cbipa  3e\iJiH  — 

CTpHcnocH  cjiaBHO  uapcTBO  HHAeiiCKoe, 

a  h  CHHee  Mope  cKOJibiSajioca 

A-kh  pazm  po>K^eHbH  6oraTbipcKoro, 

MOJioM  Bojibxa  BcecjiaBbeBH^a; 
20.    pw6a  nomjia  b  MopcKyio  rjiy6HHy, 

nTHna  nojieTejia  bhcoko  b  He6eca, 

Typbi  Aa  ojichh  3a  ropbi  noniJiH, 

3aHiibi,  jihchuh  no  Mam,HuaM, 

a  bojikh,  Me^BeAH  no  ejibHHKaM, 
25.    c66ojih,  KyHHHbi  no  ocrpoBaM. 

A  h  6yAeT  Bojibx  b  nojrropa  naca, 

Bojibx  rOBOpHT,  KaK  rpoM  rpeMHT: 

«A  h  roft  ecn,  cyAapbiHH  MaTyniKa, 
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MOJiOAa  Map4>a  BcecjiaBbeBHa! 
30.    A  He  nejieHaft  bo  neaeHy  qepqaTyio 

a  He  noHCbi  noecbn  mejiKOBbm, 

ne^eHaft  mchh,  [cyAapbma  MaTyniKa], 

b  KpenKH  jiaTbi  Syjiarabin 

a  na  6yfiHy  rojiosy  KJiaAH  3JiaT  nie;i6M, 
35.    no  npaBy  pyny  najiHuy, 

a  h  TjbKKy  najiHuy  cBHHuoByio, 

a  BecoM  Ta  najiHua  b  TpHCTa  nyA.» 

A  h  6y^eT  Bojibx  ceMH  roAOB, 

OT^aBajra  ero  MaTyniKa  rpaMOTe  ynHTb,1 
40.    a  rpaMOTa  Bojixy  b  nayK  noniJia; 

nocaAHJia  ero  yxt  nepOM  nncaTb, 

nucbMO  eMy  b  HayK  nonuia. 

A  h  6y^eT  Bojix  AecnTH  roAOB, 

2  noy^HJicn  Bojibx  ko  npeMynpocTHM: 
45.    a  h  nepBofl  MyApocTH  y^HJicn  [Bojix]  — 

06BepT0BaTbCH  HCHbIM  cokojiom; 

ko  Apyroft-TO  My^pocTH  v^hjich  OH,  Bojibx 

o6BepTOBaTbCH  cepbiM  bojikom; 

KO  TpeTefl-TO  My^pOCTH  y^HJICH  Bojix  — 

50.    oSBepTOBaTbCH  rHeAHM  TypoM, 

[rHe^biM  TypOM]  ■ —  30jiothh  pora. 
A  h  6yAeT  Bojibx  bo  ABeHaAnaTb  jieT, 
CTaji  ce6e  Bojibx  oh  Apy^KHHy  npn6HpaTb: 
ApyJKHHy  npHSHpaji  b  TpH  roAbi  oh, 

55.    Ha6pa;i  ce6e  Apy^KHHy3  —  ceMb  TbiCHHeft; 
caM  oh,  Bojibx,  b  naTHazmaTb  jieT, 
h  bch  ero  ,n,py)KHHa  no  nHTHazmaTH  JieT. 
ripomjia  Ta  cjiaBa  BejiHKan 
ko  CTOJibHOMy  ropoAy  KneBy. 

60.    HHAeftcKoft  napb  HapHacaeTCH, 
a  XBajiHTCH-noxBajineTCH: 
xoMeT  KneB  rpaA  3a  ihhtom  Becb  B3HTb, 
a  66>KbH  uepKBH  Ha  ahm  cnycTHTb 

H  nOHeCTHbl  MOHaCTbipH   pO30pHTb. 

65.    A  BTanopbi  Bojibx  oh  AoraA-nnB  6uji: 
co  Bceio  Apy^KHHOK)  xopaSpoio, 


1  D  yqHTbca 

2  D  BTanopbi 

3  D  flpywHHy  ce6e 
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ko  cnaBHOMy  uapcTBy  HHAeficKOMy 
TyT  me  c  hhmh  bo  noxoA  nouieji. 
Zlpy^KHHa  cnHT,  TaK  Bojibx  He  cnHT: 

70.    oh  oSBepHeTCH  cepbiM  bojikom, 

6eraji-CKaKaji  no  TeMHbiM  no  jiecaM, 
[no  TeMHbiM  no  jiecaM]  h  no  paMeHbio. 
A  6beT  oh  3BepH  coxaTbm, 
a  h  BOJiKy,  MeABeAK)  cnycKy  Her, 

75.    a  h  c66ojih,  6apcbi  —  jik)6hmoh  Kyc, 
oh  3aftuaM,  jincHuaM  He  6pe3rHBa;i. 
Bojix  nonji-KopMHJi  Apy^KHHy  xop66paio, 
o6yBaji-o,n;eBaji  Ao6pbix  mojioauob: 
hochjih  0He  inySbi  coSojihhhh, 

80.    nepeMeHHbiH  my6bi-TO  6apcoBbia. 
flpy^KHHa  cnHT,  TaK  Bojibx  He  cnHT 

OH  06BepHeTCH  HCHbIM  COKOJIOM, 

nojieTeji  oh  Aajieqe  Ha  cHHe  Mope, 
a  6beT  oh  ryceft,  6e;ibix  jieSe^eH, 

85.    a  h  cepbiM,  MajibiM  yTKaM  cnycKy  HeT. 

A  noHji-KopMHJi  Apy>KHHyujKy  xopa6poio: 
a  Bee  y  Hero  6hjih  ecTBa  nepeMeHHbiH, 
nepeMeHHbiH  ecTBa,  caxapHbin. 
A  CTaji  oh  Bojix  Bpa>K6y  HHHHTb: 

90.    «A  h  roft  ecH  bm,  y,n,ajibi  /io6pbi  MOJiOAUbi! 
He  MHoro,  He  Mano  Bac,  ceMb  TbicnneH,  — 
a  h  ecTb  jih  y  Bac,  SpaTUbi,  TaKOB  ^ejiOBen, 
xto  6bi  o6BepHyjicH  rHeAbiM  TypoM, 
a  c6era;i  6bi  ko  uapcTBy  HHAeficKOMy, 

95.    npoBe^aji  6u  npo  uapcTBO  HH^eHCKoe, 
npo  uapH  CajiTbiKa  OaBpyjibeBHHa, 
npo  ero  6yflHy  rojiOBy  BbiTbiHneBy?»4 
KaK  6bi  jihct  co  TpaBOK)  npHCTHJiaeTca, 
a  bch  ero  Apy^KHHa  npHKjioHneTCH,  — 
100.    OTBenaiOT  eMy  yAajibi  Ao6pw  mojioauh: 
«HeTy  y  Hac  TaKoro  MOJiOAUa, 
onpHqb  Te6n,  Bojixa  BcecjiaBbeBHMa». 
A  TyT  TaKOBoft  BcecjiaBbeBHq, 
oh  oSBepHyjicH  rHeAbiM  TypoM, 
105.    [raeAbiM  TypoM]  —  30jiOTbiH  pora,  — 
no6e>Kaji  oh  ko  uapcTBy  HHAeficKOMy: 


4  D  lEaTbieBHny 
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oh  nepByio  ckok  3a  uejiy  BepcTy  ckohhji, 

a  Apyroft  ckok  —  He  motjih  HafiTH. 

Oh  oSBepHeTCH  hchmm  cokojiom,  — 
110.    nojieTeji  oh  ko  uapcTBy  HnneHCKOMy. 

H  6y#eT  oh  bo  uapcTBe  HH,n;eHCKo[e]M,5 

h  ceji  oh  Ha  najiaTH  6ejiQKaMeHHbi, 

Ha  Te  Ha  najiaTbi  uapCKHH, 

ko  TOMy  napib  HH^eflcKOMy, 
115.    H  Ha  TO  OKOUieHKO  KOcnmaToe. 

A  h  SyflHbie  BeTpbi  no  Hacry  TjmyT, 

uapb  co  uapHueio  b  pa3roBopbi  roBopHT. 

ToBopHjia  uapHua  A3AHK0BHa, 

MOJiOAa  EjieHa  AjieKcannpoBHa: 
120.    «A  h  roft  ecH  th,  cjiaBHoft  Hhachckoh  uapb! 

H3BOJIHUIb  TbI  Hap5DKaTbCH  Ha  Pycb  BoeBaxb, 

npo  to  He  3Haeuib,  He  BeAaenib: 
a  h  Ha  ne6e  npocBeTH  cBeTeji  MecHu,, 
a  b  KHeBe  poahjich  Moryq  6oraTbipb, 
125.   Te6e  napib  conpoTHBHHHHK.» 

A  BTanopbi  Bojix,  oh  AoraAJiHB  6uji: 

CHAK)MH  Ha  OKOIHKe  KOCHIU,aTOM, 

oh  Te-TO  Ae  pe^H  noBbicjiymaji, 
oh  o6BepHyjicH  ropHocrajieM, 

130.    6eraji  no  noABajiaM,  no  norpe6aM, 
no  TeM  no  bhcokhm  TepeMaM, 
y  Tyrnx  jiyKOB  tcthbkh  HaKycbmaji, 
y  KajieHbix  erpeji  )Kejie3Ubi  noBbiHHMaji, 
y  Toro  py^cbH  BeAb  y  oraeHHoro 

135.    KpeMeHbH  h  uiOMnojibi  noBbmepraji, 
a  Bee  oh  b  3eMjiio  3aKanbraa;i. 
OSBepHeTCH  Bojibx  hchmm  cokojiom,  — 
3bhjich  oh  bhcoko  no  noAHe6ecbio, 
nojieTeji  oh  Aajiene  bo  mhcto  nojie 

140.   6  ko  CBoeft  ko  Apy^KHHe  xop66pbiH. 
Zlpy^KHHa  cnHT,  TaK  Bojibx  He  cnHT, 
pa36yAHji  oh  yAajibix  Ao6pbix  mojioahob: 
«roft  ecH  bh,  Apy^KHHa  xop66pan. 
He  BpeMH  cnaTb,  nopa  BCTaBaTb,  — 


5  or  HHAeiicK[He]M?  (cf.  I64). 

6  D  nojiexe^ 
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145.    noftAeM  mh  ko  napCTBy  HHAeHCKOMy». 

H  npHuum  OHe  ko  CTeHe  SejiOKaMeHHOH,  - 
Kpenna  CTeHa  SejioKaMemia, 
bopotm  y  ropoAa  H<ejie3HbiH, 

KpIOKH,  3aCOBbI  BCe  MeAHblH, 

150.    ctoht  Kapayjibi  AeHHbi-HomHbi, 

ctoht  no^BopoTHH  —  Aopor  pbi6en  3y6, 

My^peHbi  Bbipe3bi  BbipeseHO, 

a  h  TOJibKO  b  Bbipe3y  Mypauiy  npoflTH. 

H  BCe  MOJIOAUb'l  SaKpyqHHHJIHCH, 

155.    3aKpyMHHHJiHCH  h  3aneqajiHJiHCH. 

TOBOpHT   [OHe]   TaKOBO  cjiobo: 

«FIoTepHTb  6yAeT  tojiobkh  HanpacHbin, 
a  h  KaK  HaM  6yAeT  CTeHa  npofiTH?» 
Mojioah  Bojibx,  oh  AoraA^iHB  6biji: 

160.    caM  o6BepHyjicn  MypauiHKOM 

h  Bcex  AoSpbix  mojioauob  MypaiiiKaMH. 
ripouiJiH  OHe  cTeHy  6ejioKaivieHHy, 
h  CTajiH  mojioauh  ym  Ha  Apyroft  cTopoHe, 
b  cjiaBHOM  uapcTBe  HHAeficKHeM: 

165.    Bcex  o6epHyji  AoSpbiMH  MOJiOAUaiviH,  — 
co  CBoeio  CTajiH  cdpyeio  co  paTHOio. 
A  BceM  MOJioAuaM  oh  npHKa3  OTAaeT: 
«roft  ecH  bh,  Apy>KHHa  xop66paa! 
XoAHTe  no  uapcTBy  HHAeftcKOMy, 

170.     py6HTe  CTaporo-Majioro, 

He  ocTaBbTe  b  uapcTBe  Ha  ceiweHa. 
OcTaBbTe  TOJibKO  bm  no  BbiSopy 
—  He  mhoto,  He  Majio,  ceMb  Tbicaqeft  — 
AyuieMKH  KpacHbi  AeBHUbi.» 

175.   A  h  xoaht7  no  uapcTBy  HHAeHCKOMy, 
a  h  py6nT  craporo-Majioro, 
a  h  TOJibKO  ocTaBJifliOT  no  BbiSopy 
Ayine^KH  KpacHbi  AeBHUbi. 
A  caM  oh  Bojibx  bo  najiaTbi  nomeji, 

180.   bo  Te  bo  najiaTbi  napcKHH, 

ko  TOMy  uapib  ko  HHAeftcKOMy. 
J3,BepH  6hjih  y  najiaT  Hcejie3HbiH, 
KpioKH,  npo66n  no  6yjiaTy  3JiaHeHbi. 
ToBopnT  TyT  Bojibx  BcecjiaBbeBim: 


7  D  adds  ero  .npyacnHa 
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185.    «Xoth  Hora  H3JiOMHTb,  a  ABepn  BbicraBHTbh 
llHeT  Horoft  BO  ABepH  )KeJie3HbIH  — 
H3jiOMaji  Bee  npo66H  6yjiaTHbiH. 
Oh  6epeT  uapn  3a  6ejibi  pyKH, 
a  cjiaBHoro  uapn  HHAeftcKoro, 

190.    [uapa]  CajiTbina  CTaBpyjibeBHna. 

TOBOpHT  TyT  BOJIbX  TaKOBO  cjiobo: 

«A  h  Bac-TO  uapeft  He  6bK)T,  He  Ka3HHT.» 
yxBaTH  ero,  y^apHJi  o  KHpnHuiaTOH  noji, 
pacuiH6  ero  b  Kpoxn  roBeHHbin. 
195.    H  TyT  Bojibx  caM  uapeivi  Haceji, 

B3HBUIH   HapHUy  A3BHKOBHy, 

a  h  MOJiOAy  E^eHy  AjiencaHApoBHy; 
a  h  Ta  ero  Apy^KHHa  xop66pbin 
h  Ha  Tex  Ha  AeBHuax  nepeiKeHHjiHCH. 
200.    A  h  mojioah  Bojibx  TyT  uapeM  Haceji, 
a  to  cTajiH  —  jiioah  nocaACKHH: 
oh  3JiaTa-cepe6pa  BbiKaraji, 
a  h  KOHeH-KopoB  Ta6yHOM  actihji, 
a  Ha  BCHKoro  6paTa  no  cry  TbiCHHeft. 


CLASSICAL  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  SLOVO 

By 

Clarence  A.  Manning 

The  Slovo  is  in  many  ways  a  puzzling  work.  As  the  only 
example  of  Kievan  secular  heroic  poetry  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  its  entirety,  it  offers  many  problems  to  scholars  and 
it  is  not  all  surprising  that  some  students  have  sought  to 
prove  that  it  was  an  eighteenth-century  forgery  and  have  tried 
to  compare  it  with  the  works  of  Ossian  and  the  Czech  man- 
uscripts now  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Hanka.  Yet  no  con- 
clusive arguments  have  been  found  to  maintain  this  position, 
and  the  latest  attempts  of  Professor  Andre  Mazon1  have  been 
as  futile  as  were  the  earlier  arguments  along  this  line,  because 
sooner  or  later  they  must  all  rest  upon  the  critic's  personal 
opinions  as  to  the  actual  lay  culture  of  Kiev  in  the  twelfth 
century,  a  subject  on  which  the  clerical  writers  of  the  lay  were 
almost  entirely  silent. 

Scholars  of  every  school  have  been  struck  by  the  apparent 
classical  influence  on  the  text.  Some,  swayed  by  their  belief 
that  such  classical  influence  was  doubtful  in  the  Kiev  of  the 
day,  have  sought  to  minimize  it  as  much  as  possible.  Others, 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  have  sought  to  emphasize 
and  broaden  this  influence.  Yet  any  study  of  classical  influ- 
ence on  the  Slovo  is  hazardous  and  necessarily  uncertain, 
for  if  it  is  rash  to  overemphasize  verbal  influence  and  borrow- 
ings in  a  contemporary  work,  it  is  even  more  daring  to  en- 
deavor to  adduce  parallels  for  a  piece  which  stands  alone  in  its 
century  and  country. 

In  general  early  writers  in  Slavonic  adapted  and  translated 
Byzantine  religious  writings,  but  they  paid  less  attention  to 
the  poetic  and  secular  Byzantine  literature  of  the  day.  At  the 


i  he  Slovo  d'Igor,  I-IV  (Paris,  1940) ;  V-VI,  Revue  des  Etudes  Slaves, 
XXI  (1944) ,  5-45;  "L'auteur  probable  du  'Poeme  d'Igor',"  Comptes  Ren- 
dus  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions  (1944),  pp.  213-220. 
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same  time  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that  some  one 
trained  in  the  secular  literature  of  Byzantium  did  make  his 
way  to  Kiev  and,  under  the  conditions  that  accompanied  the 
writing  of  the  Slovo,  was  able  to  use  models  and  introduce 
mannerisms  that  were  not  natural  to  the  more  distinctly  cleri- 
cal authors. 

It  is  also  now  accepted  that  at  least  some  of  the  Russian 
writers  were  directly  familiar  with  Greek  works.  Thus  it  seems 
likely  that  the  very  popular  work  of  Digenis  Akritas  was  tran- 
slated directly  into  Russian  from  Greek  without  passing 
through  a  South  Slavonic  medium,2  and  the  same  was  prob- 
ably true  of  the  Russian  translation  of  Josephus.  Both  of  these 
translations  date  from  the  pre-Tatar  period,  and  a  manuscript 
of  the  translation  of  Digenis  was  apparently  found  in  the  same 
volume  that  contained  the  Slovo.  Both,  however,  show  the  same 
type  of  simplification  that  appears  in  the  average  Russian 
work  of  that  time  and  the  same  avoidance  of  lyric  and  romantic 
elements.  The  author  of  the  Slovo  adopted  an  entirely  different 
policy,  and  despite  certain  influences  from  the  other  transla- 
tions, his  work  produces  an  entirely  different  effect. 

It  is  certain  that  at  least  the  name  of  Homer  was  known 
in  Kiev  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  the  Metropolitan  Kliment 
wrote  in  an  epistle: 

As'b  nHcaxb  orb  OMiipa  h  ott>  ApHCTOTejiH  h  orb  rijiaTOHa, 

HHCe  BT>  ejIHHbCKHXl)  Hbipexi)  CJiaBHH  S^uia.3 

We  cannot  be  sure  how  far  we  are  dealing  with  the  actual 
text  of  Homer  or  whether  the  knowledge  was  derived  from  one 
of  the  numerous  abstracts  and  romances  that  were  common 
in  Byzantium. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  passages  in  the  Slovo  which 
seem  to  reflect  certain  passages  in  Homer.  Thus  we  have  the 
Iliad,  III,  I.  2-9: 

Towec;  [iev  "/AayYti  T'  £vojqj  t'  laav  ogvidec;  d>g, 
fpjTE  xeq  yXayyi]  yeQorvoov  kbKei  ovQavofti  kqo, 
at  r*  Ejrel  ow  x61!1^'01  <pvY0V  xai  dfteaqpaxov  qjaPqov, 
xXayvfi  Ta^  Y£  rce-rovxai  eV  'Qxeavoio  (Soacav, 
avSodoi   rR'Yiictioicn.  cp6vov  xai  xfjoa  (pEQOimar 


2  Cf.  M.  Speranskiy,  "Devegenievo  dejanie,"  Sbornik  Otd.  rus.  jaz. 
i  slov.  Ak.  Nauk,  XCIC,  No.  7,  p.  56. 

3  Cf.  I.  Novikov,  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve  (Moscow,  1938) ,  p.  92;  Geste, 
p.  293.  [    |!H 
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i|£Qiai  5'  d'pa  xai  ye  xaxf]v  epiSa  Jt^oacpeoovtar 
ol  o"  dp'  taav  aiyjj  jisvEa  jrveiovrsg  'A/cuoi, 
ev  t>L'(j.q>  fi&jiaaJTeg  uAeIeuev  aili'iXoiaiv. 

This  is  not  too  unlike  — 

.H-feTH    BtcOBH    KJlHKOWb 

nojiH  nperopczmiua, 

a  xpa6piH  PycHUH 

nperpa^Hiua  np-bJieHbiMH  luhtm  (52). 

There  is  a  very  good  probability  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
a  literary  parallel,  for  the  behavior  of  the  Russians  is  perhaps 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  troops  of  Yaroslav: 

Tin  6o  6ec  mmoBb,  cb  3acano>KHHKbi, 

KJIHKOM'b   nJTbKbl    U06'tjKJl2iK>Th, 

3B0HHMH  bt>  npaA'feAHioK)  cjiaBy  (115). 

Another  case  may  be  found  in  the  words  ascribed  to 
Bojan: 

Hh  xbixpy,  hh  ropa3^y, 
Hh  nTHmo  rop[ji]a[cT]y 
cyna  BoiKia  He  mhhvth  (163). 

These  may  be  compared  with  the  remark  of  Hector  to 
Andromache  on  parting  (Iliad  VI,  487-489) : 

ov  y&Q  Tig  u'  vjiEQ  aloav  a\r\Q  "A'iSi  JtQOicnJJEi* 
^loiQav  5*  ov  Tivd  (f>T]j.u  mcpvy^Evov  e|X|aevcu  «v8qo)v, 
ov  xaxov,  ou5e  |aev  ec&Xov,  e^tjv  rd  jtocrra  yivr\xai. 

Or  again  (Iliad  II,  858-859) : 

Mvocov  8e  Xpojiig  ^QX£  *ai  "Ewojxog  olayviarr^g. 
aXk'  ovk  olcovoiaiv  Eovoaaxo  xfjpa  ^EAaivav- 

We  might  also  compare  (Iliad,  1,4-5) : 

avwug  5e  eAcoqio.  tei^e  xvveooiv 
olcovoioi  te  fiatra 

with  another  "Bojan  ditty": 

ApV^KHHy    TBOK),    KHfliiCe, 

nTHUb  KpHJibi   npioA'fe, 

a  3B-BpH  KpoBb  nojiH3aiua  (146). 

There  is  a  Homeric  feeling  about  such  passages  as 
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CUHHTa  JKe  H3pOHH 

HceM^iOiKHy  Ay  my 
H3T>  xpa6pa  rfejia 
Mpecb  sjiaTO  o>Kepejiie  (147), 

but  perhaps  we  are  dealing  with  a  general  commonplace  of  the 
epic  tradition  derived  from  Homer  and  the  passage  should  not 
be  stressed. 

Further  parallels  may  be  pointed  out.  Many  of  the  ad- 
jectival epithets  used  in  the  Slovo  are  similar  to  those  employed 
by  Homer.  Thus  we  can  equate  serym'  v'lkom'  (3)  with  polioio 
lykoio  (Iliad  X,  334)  and  sizym'  orlom'  (3)  with  aietou  mela- 
nos  (Iliad  XXI,  252) ,  where  melas  is  used  in  its  usual  Homeric 
sense  of  "all  dark  objects,  though  not  absolutely  black." 

It  may  seem  too  obvious  to  mention  such  ordinary  ep- 
ithets, but  in  his  study  of  the  Slovo,  V.  Peretc  point  out  that 
seryj  is  used  with  wolves  in  no  work  contemporary  to 
the  Slovo  and  is  later  used  only  in  those  works  which  were 
apparently  influenced  by  it  and  that  sizyj  does  not  appear  in 
the  distinctively  literary  tradition  of  Kievan  Russia.4  A  further 
study  of  these  epithets  also  shows  that  the  usage  of  the  author 
of  the  Slovo  is  very  different  from  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  Slovo  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Kievan  literary 
works  to  employ  extensively  adjectival  epithets  in  the  epic 
manner.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  ex- 
ample of  its  kind  that  has  been  preserved,  but  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  we  are  dealing  with  a  definite  Byzantine  tradition. 

There  are  several  epithets  clearly  modelled  on  Byzantine 
and  Greek  patterns.  Such  are  zlatovr'sem'  (97),  the  equivalent 
of  the  Greek  khrysokeramos  (given  by  Liddell  and  Scott  as  a 
Byzantine  word),5  and  also  zlatokovannem'  (130),  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Greek  khrusoteuktos,  which  was  used  by  Aeschylus 
and  Euripides  and  continued  down  into  Byzantine  times.  It 
is  also  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  words  given  in 
I.  Sreznevskij's  Materialy  dlja  slovarja  drevne-russkogo  jazyka, 
that  most  of  these  words  in  zlato-  are  definitely  translations 
of  Greek  originals  and  only  a  very  few,  usually  referring  to 
St.  Chrysostom,  antedate  the  Slovo.  Whether  or  not  we  con- 

4  K  izuceniju  "Slova  o  volku  Igoreve"  (Leningrad,  1926) ,  p.  133. 

5  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek  Lexicon  (8th  ed.) ,  p.  934. 
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elude  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  the  complete  text 
of  Homer,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  introducing 
new  elements  from  Greek  tradition  into  the  Kievan  language 
and  that  he  had  a  more  than  passing  acquaintance  with  the 
Byzantine  use  of  language. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  must  discuss  the 
word  Trojan',  one  of  the  most  controversial  words  in  the  poem. 
Critics  are  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  see  in 
this  an  allusion  to  ancient  Troy  or  to  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
Other  suggestions  have  been  made  to  connect  it  with  the  root 
for  "three",  to  identify  it  with  Russia  through  some  course  of 
reasoning,  or  to  amend  the  word.6  The  most  attractive  solution 
of  the  problem  is  the  identification  of  Trojan'  and  Troy,  but 
even  the  acknowledgement  of  Homeric  influence  in  the  Slovo 
will  hardly  be  decisive  in  the  matter.7 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  the  Greek  tragedians  is 
far  more  complex.  Many  of  the  Greek  choral  odes  contain 
reflections  and  meditations  that  are  similar  to  the  interludes, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  in  the  Slovo  where  the  poet  pauses  in 
his  story  for  moral  judgments  and  for  lamentations.  Some  of 
them  such  as 

Bopnca  >Ke  Bn^ecjiaBJiMHa 
CjiaBa  Ha  Cyzrb  npHBe^e 
h  Ha  Ka[Bbiji]y  3ejieHy 
nanojiOMy  nocTjia 
3a  o6ujiy  OjiroBy, 
xpa6pa  h  MJiaAa  khh3h  (62). 

sound  like  the  grim  warnings  of  Aeschylus  (Cf.  Eumenides, 
273  ff.)  but  there  is  little  reason  for  emphazing  such  influ- 
ence, for  the  ideas  incorporated  in  the  Slovo  could  easily  be 
derived  from  Christian  sources  which  had  passed  into  the  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  of  the  times,  even  though  they  appear 
rarely  in  this  poem. 

We  could  perhaps  go  further  in  the  passages  where  Bojan 
is  compared  to  the  nightingale.  Thus  there  is  a  distant  com- 
parison in  (14) : 


6  Cf.  the  summary  cf  the  discussion  in  L.  A.  Magnus,  The  Tale 
of  the  Armament  of  Igor  (London,  1915),  pp.  XLTX  ff.;  Novikov,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  91  ff.;  and  Prince,  "Troyan  and  Boyan  in  Old  Russian,"  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  LVI  (1919) ,  52  ff. 
7  Cf.  Geste,  pp.  101  f.,  294. 
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O  BoHHe,  coaoBho  craporo  BpeMeHH! 
a6bi  Tbi  cia  mrbKbi  ymeKOTajn*, 

cnana,  cjiaBiio,  no  MbicjieHy  ApeBy, 
jieTan  yMCWb  no;rb  o6jiaKbi, 
CBHBan  cjiaBbi  06a  nojibi  cero  BpeMeHH, 
pHiu,a  btj  Tpony  TpoHHK) 
npecb  nojiH  Ha  ropbi. 
and  Euripides,  Helena  (1107  if.) : 
C8  xdv  evouAoic;  vnb  5ev8Qox6[xoig 
jxovoEia  xal  ftdxovg  evi- 
£<n>aav  dva(3odoG), 
cfe  xdv  doi5oxdxav  opvi-fra  (xeXcoSov 
dT]8dva  baxQvoBGoav, 
eX^'  cb  5id  lovO'dv 
YEVugov  E^sAi^ofiEva 
■&QT|va)v  e^oi  ivvEQyog, 
'EA-Evag  >\iekea<;  jrovovg 
xov  'Rid8o>v  x'  &ei- 
8oi3aa  SaxgwEvxa  jtovov 
'Axaicov  vko  X6yxal?- 
It  is  striking  that  in  the  appeal  to  Bojan  to  sing  of  the 
adventures  of  Igor,  the  poet  is  asked  to  sing  of  an  episode  which 
is  filled  with  a  mournful  message  for  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
land.  The  nightingale  in  classical  Greek  was  pre-eminently  a 
bird  of  woe,  because  of  its  plaintive  note  (Cf.  Euripides,  Hele- 
na, ed.  C.  S.  Jerram,  Part  II,  47) .  This  sense  was  undoubtedly 
more  strongly  felt  in  the  classical  period  than  in  later  times 
when  the  nightingale,  because  of  its  beautiful  song,  was  simply 
identified  with  poetry  and  music.  It  is  striking  that  the  simile 
of  the  nightingale  is  only  applied  to  Bojan  in  this  passage, 
but  in  the  others  where  he  is  mentioned  he  seems  to  be  a  bard 
of  Russian  victory  and  greatness. 

Another  passage  where  the  critics  have  endeavored  to  see 
classical  influence  is  the  much  disputed  section  (76) : 
Bb.cTajia  o6n,na 
bt>  CHjiax-b  JXaxLh6oyKa.  BHyKa: 
BCTyriKJi[a]   /tbbok) 

Ha  3eMJIK>  TpOHHK); 

BijcnjiecKajia  Jie6e^HHbiMH  kphjih 
Ha  cHH'BMb  Mope,  y  ZIohv,  — 
njiemy^H  y6y#H 
hchphh  BpeMeHa  yco6nua. 
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The  tone  certainly  suggests  the  dark  forebodings  of  Fate, 
of  Moira,  Hybris,  Ate,  Eris  or  some  similar  figure  invoked  by 
the  Greek  tragedians.  This  is  the  obvious  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  but  the  fact  that  Obida  is  used  elsewhere  in  an  objec- 
tive and  impersonalized  sense  may  speak  against  it.  Professor 
Gudzij8  tries  to  avoid  this  explanation  and  he  feels  that  there 
is  no  need  to  evoke  the  memories  of  the  winged  maidens  of 
Russian  tradition.  Instead  he  seeks  a  sociological  explanation 
which  sharply  separates  the  selfish  and  heartless  princes  from 
the  long-suffering  Russian  people.  He  is  hardly  successful  in 
this,  and  his  attempts  to  see  the  swan  as  victim  and  to  relate 
this  conception  to  the  passage  (4)  where  Bojan  sets  falcons  on 
a  flock  of  swans  and  sings  the  first  song  which  a  captured  swan 
produces,  are  not  at  all  satisfying.  It  spoils  the  dignity  of  the 
introduction  to  see  in  the  whole  simile  of  the  poet  an  emphas- 
ized notion  of  sacrifice.  This  interpretation,  invoking  a  picture 
of  suffering  Russia,  when  considered  purely  realistically  leads 
to  still  further  emendations  in  the  next  lines.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  text  at  this 
point,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  or  not  this  sociologi- 
cal solution  is  correct. 

In  fact  the  two  references  to  swans  are  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  and  undoubtedly  are  drawn  from  different 
sources.  The  simile  in  which  Bojan  draws  out  his  notes  from 
the  strings  like  the  song  of  a  dying  swan  reflects  the  Greek 
belief  that  the  swan  sings  most  sweetly  before  its  death.  This 
exists  at  least  as  early  as  Aeschylus  (Cf.  Agamemnon,  1.  144  f.), 
where  it  is  said  of  the  last  prophecy  of  Cassandra.  We  can  com- 
pare this  in  its  poetic  imagery  to  the  prosaic  and  realistic 
picture  of  the  harsh  cry  of  the  swan  (30) : 

KpbiHarb  rfeji'ferbi  nojiyHomw, 

pun  —  jieSe^H  pocnymeHH  . . . 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  word  lebed'  given  by  Sreznevskij  (II,  13-14) ,  no 
passage  is  cited  that  offers  clearly  a  laudatory  reference  to  a 
swan.  The  bird  had  a  bad  name  because  it  was  included  in  the 
list  of  unclean  fowl  in  the  Old  Testament  (Cf.  Leviticus  11, 
18).  In  Russian  oral  tradition,  we  think  constantly  of  Mar'ja 
Belaja  Lebed'  or  the  enemy  of  Russian  heroes  and  incidentally 
of  the  Russian  land.  However  we  are  to  judge  this  being,  she 


8  See  Novikov,  op.  cit.,  pp.  112  ff. 
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can  be  separated  very  sharply  from  the  tradition  of  the  Val- 
kyrie, even  as  the  choosers  of  the  slain,  who  are  to  take  the 
successful  heroes  to  Valhalla.9 

Can  we  identify  this  figure,  this  swan  maiden,  with  Helen? 
It  is  a  tempting  hypothesis,  especially  in  view  of  the  classical 
tradition  in  the  Slovo,  but  ti  is  perhaps  too  tempting.  In  Greek 
legend,  although  Helen  is  the  daughter  of  the  swan,  she  ap- 
pears with  regular  human  characteristics.  The  Greek  tradition 
with  all  of  its  syncretizing  tendencies  did  not  enjoy  monsters 
and  strange  beings,  and  the  cult  of  Helen  and  of  Iphigenia 
slur  over  any  non-Greek  features.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
localization  of  these  myths  in  the  Crimea  and  along  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  as  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides, 
was  probably  helped  by  the  existence  of  a  swan  cult  in  those 
localities.10  We  are  still  too  much  in  the  dark  to  know  the  rela- 
tion of  these  stories  of  a  hostile  swan  deity  to  the  Russians 
and  to  explain  how  this  came  about,  but  if  Obida  in  the  Slovo 
is  really  a  maiden  with  swan  wings  (cf.  Geste,  305)  and  if  this 
maiden  represents  Helen,  it  was  almost  certainly  not  the  Helen 
of  the  Greek  tragedy  but  the  figure  which  the  Greeks  adopted 
in  their  contact  with  the  native  tribes.  When  the  audience 
heard  of  the  maiden  Obida,  it  undoubtedly  gave  them  a  picture 
of  a  hostile  or  malevolent  deity  and  not  a  suffering  spirit 
presented  as  a  sacrificial  and  suffering  friend.  In  this  passage 
the  swan  produced  rather  than  reflected  suffering.  If  this  is 
so,  then  the  entire  picture  must  be  taken  in  the  more  or  less 
traditional  sense  with  Obida  as  a  hostile  figure  and  not  merely 
as  a  reflection  of  the  sad  times  produced  by  the  defeat  of  Igor 
and  the  later  invasion  of  the  Polovcians. 

/it  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  deva  (or  Diva?)  stands  in 
some  relation  to  the  male  spirit  Div  (cf.  29,  108)  who  ap- 
pears as  a  hostile  or  malevolent  spirit.  Scholars  are  undecided 
as  to  the  exact  origin  of  this  being.  Some  have  sought  in  it 
an  Iranian  origin  and  others  have  looked  elsewhere  but  the 
Div  does  not  seem  to  have  any  marked  classical  connections. 
This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  three  gods  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  poem,  Dazbog,  Stribog  and  Veles.  In  one  sense  the  three 
may  be  grouped  together,  in  that  they  can  be  well  identified 


9  Cf.  Geste,  pp.  305  f .,  332  f. 

10  Cf.  C.  A.  Manning,  "The  Tauric  Maiden  and,  Allied  Cults,"  Tran- 
sactions of  the  American  Philological  Association,  LI  (1920),  40  ff. 
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as  pagan  gods  of  the  Russians.  Dazbog  and  Stribog  are  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  the  gods,  idols  of  whom  were  set  up  by 
Vladimir  before  his  acceptance  of  Christianity,  and  Veles  (or 
Volos)  is  similarly  well  attested.  We  can  be  less  sure  as  to 
their  actual  range  of  interest  and  of  power.  And  the  use  of 
these  three  names  in  the  Slovo  has  been  one  of  the  main  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Leger  and  Mazon  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Slovo.  It  is  unusual  to  find  preserved  in  a  literary  work 
the  names  of  the  great  gods  of  the  abandoned  religion.  There 
was  a  marked  tendency  in  medieval  practice  to  turn  these 
deities  into  devils  or  to  deny  their  existence,  but  the  author  of 
the  Slovo  writes  throughout  in  an  attitude  of  droeverie  which 
is  quite  extraordinary. 

\fttore  than  that,  he  uses  these  names  in  a  distinctly  clas- 
sical manner  with  the  startling  exception  that  he  employs  the 
word  vnuk  "grandson,"  instead  of  syn  "son"  to  denote  their 
mortal  descendants.  It  is  hard  to  see  the  reason  for  this.  It  is 
certainly  far  more  unusual  even  in  classical  mythology  to 
speak  of  a  man  as  a  grandson  of  a  god  rather  than  as  his  son. 
The  classical  tradition  was  familiar  with  the  latter  usage  and 
it  was  imbedded  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  as  well  as  in 
the  orientalizing  tendencies  that  appeared  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  continued  to  live  in  the  eastern  world,  as 
a  direct  result  of  Greek  contact  with  the  Persians.  No  satis- 
factory explanation  can  be  given  of  this,  for  vnuk  seems  to 
have  the  steady  context  of  grandson  or  of  a  descendant  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  this  very  fact  may  be  cited  as  a 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poem,  for  it  is  still  more  un- 
likely that  a  falsifier  would  have  thought  of  introducing  a  term 
that  was  in  contradiction  to  the  entire  literary  tradition  of 
later  periods.  We  can  be  less  sure  of  the  actual  role  which  these 
deities  played  in  the  Russian  pagan  religion.  After  a  gap  of 
two  centuries  during  which  paganism  had  been  steadily  dis- 
appearing, it  was  perhaps  possible  that  the  author  more  or 
less  arbitrarily  gave  certain  values  to  the  gods,  whose  names 
he  had  remembered,  in  order  to  fit  them  into  the  classical 
tradition. 

/Of  the  three,  Stribog  as  the  god  of  the  winds  has  the  least 
independent  identification.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  the 
god  of  the  winds,  and  here  the  winds  are  called  the  grandsons 
of  Stribog  (48).  It  requires  no  imagination  to  see  in  them  the 
children  of  Aiolos,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey   (X,  1-75),  and 
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perhaps  even  the  references  to  the  sea  may  include  an  allusion 
to  the  floating  island  of  the  father  of  the  winds  (cf.  Oeste, 
pp.  354  f.). 

Veles,  of  whom  Bojan  is  the  grandson  (17),  can  be  clearly- 
associated  with  the  god  of  cattle.11  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Greek  Apollo  was  the  god  of  music  and  of  poetry.  Minstrels 
were  sacred  to  him  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Linos,  he  was 
reputed  to  be  the  father  of  a  great  musician  who  was  later  to 
teach  both  Orpheus  and  Herakles  (Cf.  Hesiod,  Fr.  192).  He 
was  also  the  god  of  flocks  and  herds.  As  Veles  was  often  in 
later  days  confused  with  St.  Blaise,  there  is  nothing  unusual 
in  making  him  the  parent  of  Bojan  (cf.  Geste,  pp.  293  f.). 

Dazbog  can  be  identified  with  the  sun.  Throughout  as 
the  god  of  light,  he  is  the  grandfather  of  the  Russian  people.12 
In  the  curious  language  of  the  poem,  he  must  be  opposed  to 
Bes,  the  devil  (cf .  52) ,  and  the  expression  Daz'boza  vnuka  (64, 
76)  may  be  only  a  poetic  rendering  of  the  conception  of  the 
"children  of  light"  (cf.  Geste,  pp.  295  f.). 

Thus  classical  references  can  be  found  for  each  of  the 
three  main  pagan  deities  introduced.  They  have  a  marked 
literary  appearance  and  they  probably  indicate  little  more  of 
the  actual  religious  faith  of  the  day  than  do  the  pagan  gods 
and  goddesses  introduced  later  in  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance. This,  however,  is  peculiar  in  view  of  the  marked  religious 
character  of  Kievan,  but  it  loses  much  of  its  importance  when 
we  consider  the  whole  nature  of  the  classical  expressions  of 
the  Slovo. 

It  is  very  hard  to  define  this  with  accuracy.  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  the  author  was  familiar  with  all  the  writings  of 
the  Byzantine  period  that  had  been  translated  into  Russian 
or  Church  Slavonic,  and  he  was  evidently  familiar  with  much 
of  the  classical  literature  as  it  was  preserved  and  distributed 
in  the  capital  city.  As  a  result  he  was  possessed  of  a  broader 
knowledge  and  sympathy  than  we  usually  associate  with  the 
clerical  writers  of  the  day.  This  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 
state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  total  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. Those  scholars  who  have  sought  to  discount  it  and  to 
explain  the  Slovo  only  by  the  writings  of  Kiev  are  as  likely  to 
err  as  are  those  enthusiastic  persons  who  have  endeavored  to 


11  Cf.  L.  Leger,  La  mythologie  slave  (Paris,  1901) ,  pp.  Ill  ff. 
i2  Cf.  Leger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118  ff. 
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find  classical  references  in  almost  every  sentence.  As  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  personality  of  the  author,  we  are  unable  to  decide 
on  the  details  of  his  education  and  his  familiarity  with  clas- 
sical literature,  save  by  the  hints  that  he  has  left  us.  Yet  the 
nature  of  these  hints  is  hardly  consonant  with  theories  that 
he  was  a  modern  pretender.  His  manner  of  work  is  hardly 
that  of  the  Renaissance  and  still  less  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  we  are  left  with  the  uneasy  feeling  that  he  was 
far  more  familiar  with  the  classical  tradition  than  we  dare  to 
believe,  but  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  master  poet  who 
was  constantly  in  control  of  his  material  and  not  inclined  to 
use  his  knowledge  merely  for  purposes  of  display. 

The  Slovo  is  a  unique  work  and  a  careful  solution  of  the 
problems  which  it  offers  can  only  come  if  through  some  hith- 
erto unknown  source  we  can  obtain  definite  information  on 
those  aspects  of  Kievan  society  that  have  as  yet  escaped  us. 
Comparison  and  analysis  can  do  much,  verbal  comparisons 
can  help,  but  there  are  many  points  that  we  cannot  decide. 
Byzantine  culture  was  deeper  and  more  lively  than  we  often 
think  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  twelfth-century  Kiev  had 
a  far  larger  share  in  it  and  in  its  classical  heritage  than  we 
often  assume.  That  is  the  salient  fact  of  the  Slovo,  and  the  clas- 
sical heritage  of  its  author  was  certainly  broader  and  more 
intelligent  than  was  that  of  most  of  the  non-Byzantine  authors 
of  the  twelfth  century. 


SCANDINAVIAN  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  SLOVO? 

By 

Margaret  Schlauch 

A  single  artistic  monument,  the  work  of  a  creator  lacking 
extant  precursors  or  epigones,  invites  speculation  concerning 
foreign  models  and  influences.  This  is  the  more  to  be  expected 
when  the  monument  is  a  literary  text  manifesting  the  intricate 
patterns  of  conscious  artistry.  Such  is  surely  the  Slovo.  Casting 
about  for  analogous  developments  in  foreign  literary  schools 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  critics  have  more  than 
once  proposed  apprenticeship  of  the  epic  writer  in  a  tradition 
stemming  from  Old  Norse  literary  art;  and  naturally  so.  The 
close  relations  of  Scandinavian  and  Slav  throughout  the  tenth 
century  are  known  to  us  from  many  sources;  and  Old  Norse 
literature  was  nothing  if  not  conscious,  even  in  this  period  of 
the  earlier  skalds.  Their  verses  followed  markedly  intricate 
patterns.  The  problem  of  persuasion  resolves  itself  into  two 
issues,  if  one  would  establish  the  fact  of  Scandinavian  influ- 
ence: first,  to  marshall  evidence  of  continued  cultural  influ- 
ence by  Scandinavians  upon  Slavs  during  the  centuries  be- 
tween the  death  of  Rjurik's  grandson  Svjatoslav  (f  972) ,  let 
us  say,  and  the  Slovo  poet  or  his  immediate  predecessor; 
second,  to  establish  a  close  kinship  between  the  Slovo  and 
presumed  Scandinavian  models,  in  structure,  style,  literary 
devices,  content,  and  the  like. 

The  attempts  to  survey  such  evidence  have  been,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  incomplete  and  lacking  in  system;  so,  too,  have 
been  the  refutations  of  indebtedness  to  Old  Norse  literature. 
Early  essays  on  the  subject  by  Polevoj1  and  Buslaev2  were 


i  Opyt  sravnitel'nogo  obozrenija  drevnejsix  pamjatnikov  narod- 
noj  poezii  germanskoj  i  slavjanskoj  (St.  Petersburg,  1864) ,  especially 
part  2.  There  are  general  comparisons  between  the  epic  style  of  the 
Slovo  and  that  of  the  Poetic  Edda:  epithets,  phrases,  conventional 
figures. 

2  Istoriceskie  ocerki  russkoj  narodnoj  slovesnosti  i  iskusstva  (St. 
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limited  by  lack  of  materials  then  available  in  Icelandic.  M.  Po- 
godin  suggested  that  there  was  a  whole  school  of  slova  of  the 
type  of  Igof,  derived  immediately  from  Scandinavian  models 
deliberately  imitated.  He  assumed  that  such  historical  nar- 
ratives could  well  have  been  preserved  for  centuries,  as  the 
Icelandic  sagas  are  said  to  have  been;  very  often  the  slova 
and  the  sagas  appear  to  have  had  the  same  source,  he  said, 
since  a  number  of  the  more  fictional  episodes  in  the  Russian 
Primary  Chronicle  have  close  analogues  in  the  sagas.3 

Somewhat  later,  D.  Abicht  also  called  attention  to  certain 
parallels  which  he  found  indicative  of  ultimate  derivation  of 
the  Slavic  from  the  Scandinavian  literary  school:  parallels  of 
style  as  well  as  incident.4  He  conceded  that  the  conspicuous 
alliteration  in  the  Slovo  is  a  casual  adornment,  by  no  means 
an  essential  and  orderly  verse  pattern  as  in  Old  Norse,  where 
it  is  used  to  link  half -lines  together.  This  device  would  be  alien 
to  Russian,  with  its  movable  accent;  hence  half -lines  (he 
argued)  became  independent  in  a  language  lacking  this  bind- 
ing factor,  and  the  resulting  short  lines  were  used  in  the  Slovo 
to  diversify  the  rhythmical  pattern.  The  variety  in  length  of 
rhythmical  units  resulted,  he  thought,  from  Old  Norse  mod- 
els.5 Abicht  regarded  the  text  as  a  poem  and  divided  it  into 
86  strophes  of  varying  lengths.  He  offers  no  evidence,  however, 
for  the  earlier  existence  of  verse  composed  in  lines  made  up 
of  hemistich  units.  On  the  content  of  the  poem,  Abicht  finds 
its  historical  accuracy  similar  to  that  of  the  skaldic  verses 
which  Snorri  Sturluson  so  often  quotes  in  the  Heimskringla. 


Petersburg,  1861),  I,  257-68,  "Drevne-severnaja  ziznV  This  compares 
the  functions  of  skalds  with  those  of  medieval  court  poets  at  Kiev  and 
notes  certain  stylistic  similarities.  In  "Drevne-russkaja  narodnaja  lite- 
ratura  i  iskusstvo,"  ibid.,  II,  1-63.  there  are  parallels  drawn  between 
Old  Norse  and  Slavic  social  institutions  involving  the  arts. 

3  Zamecanie  o  nasix  bylinax,"  Zurnal  Ministerstva  Narodnogo 
Prosvescenija,  CLII  (1870),  155-71. 

4  "Das  sudrussische  Igorjlied  und  sein  Zusammenhang  mit  der 
nord-germanischen  Dichtung,"  Jahresbericht  der  Schlesischen  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  vaterldndische  Kultur,  Section  fur  Philologie,  LXXXIV 
(1906),  1  ff.;  summary  and  favorable  comment  by  Rezanov,  "Slovo 
o  Polku  Igoreve  i  poezija  Skal'dov,"  Zurnal  Ministerstva  Narodnogo 
Prosvescenija,  Novaja  Serija,  XV  (1908),  438-55. 

5  "Es  scheint  mir  nicht  unwahrscheinlich,  dass  diese  Einrichtung 
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Hence,  argues  Abicht,  court  singers  comparable  to  the  skalds 
must  have  existed  among  the  Russians.  In  support  of  this 
likelihood,  he,  like  Polevoj,  pointed  to  a  number  of  paral- 
lels between  stories  in  Russian  chronicles  and  Scandinavian 
sources  (Saxo  Grammaticus,  Qrvar-Odds  saga),  and  referred 
to  two  famous  poets  who  visited  the  court  of  Jaroslav  of  Kiev: 
Sighvat  the  Skald6  and  Harald  HarSraSi  Siguroarson.  The 
references  are  of  a  general  nature,  without  specif ie  details 
showing  close  kinship  of  literary  techniques. 

E.  Hoffmann,  writing  on  various  aspects  of  the  style  of 
Igor',  suggested  an  Old  Norse  model  for  one  device  which  he 
called  "die  verschleierte  Darstellungsart."7  His  main  thesis 
was  a  demonstration  of  the  author's  originality  in  stylistic 
matters,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  close  kinship  with  the 
&2/#7i2/-tradition.  He  used  the  bylina  about  Mixail  Potyk  to 
exemplify  the  latter;  but  for  the  one  characteristic  trait  of 
veiled  or  allusive  presentation  he  found  that  the  Old  Norse 
Edda  offers  the  closest  parallels.  Just  as  the  Slovo  passes  over 
main  events  —  the  details  of  Igor's  capture,  the  fate  of  his 
fellow  princes,  the  circumstances  of  his  escape  —  and  refers 
to  them  indirectly,  so  the  tale  of  Volund  the  Smith  moves  with 
abrupt  transitions,  omitting  major  events  except  for  retrospec- 
tive allusions.  In  view  of  known  cultural  relationships,  Hoff- 
mann found  it  conceivable  ("denkbar")  that  Eddie  techniques, 
especially  as  exemplified  in  the  "VolundarkviSa,"  directly  in- 
fluenced the  author  of  the  Slovo.8  The  suggestion  remains 
tentative. 

Approaching  the  text  from  the  point  of  view  of  metrics, 
and  applying  the  methods  of  his  own  Schallanalyse,  Eduard 
Sievers  found  patterns  corresponding  to  Germanic  popular 
epic  style,  specifically  that  of  the  Edda.  He  concluded 


durch  den  im  Nordischen  ublichen  Wechsel  von  2  und  3  Staben  veran- 
lasst  ist"  doc.  cit.,  p.  4) . 

«  Sighvat  actually  visited  Jarl  Rognvald  in  "Gar5"  (Novogorod) , 
according  to  his  own  poem.  See  note  28. 

'  "Beobachtungen  zum  Stil  des  Igorliedes."  Archiv  fiir  slavische 
Philologie,  XXXVIII  (1922-23) ,  87-107  and  228-244. 

s  "Dann  hatten  also  auf  den  Stil  des  Igorliedes  nicht  nur  slavische 
Volkslieder  und  byzantinische  Poesie,  sondern  vielleicht  auch  nordi- 
sche  Dichtung  eingewirkt,"  ibid.,  p.  244. 
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dass  der  Text  stimmlich  dasselbe  mosaikartige  Geprage  tragt,  das 
z.  b.  auch  fiir  die  alte  germanische  volksmassige  Epik  charakteristisch 
ist.  (Zur  Veranscnaulichung  kann  man  etwa  meine  Ausgabe  der  Edda- 
lieder,  Leipzig  1923,  vergleiohen) .  Der  Text  ist  eben,  wie  bei  fast  aller 
solcher  Volkepik,  allmahlieh  und  stufenweise  'gewachsen'  und  zu  dem 
geworden,  was  er  ist.  Das  wird  schon  deutlich  durch  die  zahllosen 
Briiche,  die  auch  unser  Lied  durchsetzen,  und  von  denen  ich  im  Text 
durchgezeigt  habe,  was  mir  bei  einer  ersten  raschen  Durchpriifung 
auffiel.9 

No  other  type  of  evidence  was  given  by  Sievers. 

Recent  Russian  scholarship  has  tended  for  various  reasons 
to  reject  the  hypothesis  of  Scandinavian  influence.  V.  Peretc 
opposed  Hoffmann's  hypothesis  (especially  his  claims  in  be- 
half of  suppositious  twelfth-century  byliny).10  The  attempt  of 
Sievers  to  apply  Germanic  scansion  to  the  Slovo  was  most 
recently  refuted  by  M.  stokmar,11  who  pointed  to  the  absence 
of  restricted  formal  patterns  of  rhythm  (as  contrasted  with 
conventional  strophic  verse  in  any  language),  and  also  the 
absence  of  systematic  alliteration  typical  of  Germanic  verse. 
This,  he  repeated,  can  not  be  imitated  in  Russian:  for  this 
reason  nineteenth-century  translators  encountered  such  dif- 
ficulty in  rendering  Scandinavian  epic  poetry,  stokmar  also 
rejected  Abicht's  division  of  the  Slovo  into  strophes.  For  more 
general  reasons  Valentina  Dynnik  has  expressed  skepticism 
concerning  kinship  of  the  Slovo  with  Scandinavian  monu- 
ments, whether  prose  or  verse.  Her  comments  on  the  subject 
are  incidental  to  a  comparison  of  the  Slovo  with  the  Chanson 
de  Roland;12  but  even  so,  one  feels  that  she  has  dismissed  the 


9  Eduard  Sievers,  "Das  Igorlied  metrisch  und  sprachlicih  bearbei- 
tet,"  Berichte  uber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Sachsischen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Leipzig:  Phil.-hist.  Klasse,  LXXvTH  (1926),  Heft  1, 

24.  A  dissenting  analysis  is  given  by  Olaf  Broch  in:  "Eduard  Sievers' 
Untersuchungen  auf  slavischem  Gebiet,"  Norsk  Tidsskrift  for  Sprog- 
videnskap,  IV  (1930),  51-70. 

10  K  izuceniju  "Slova  o  polku  Igoreve"  (Leningrad,  1926) ,  pp.  53  f. 

11  "Ritmika  'Slova  o  polku  Igoreve'  v  svete  issledovanij  XIX-XX 
vv.,"  Starinnaja  russkaja  povest',  ed.  N  .K.  Gudzij  (Leningrad-Moscow, 
1941),  pp.  65-82.  See  also  note  77. 

12  "  'Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve'  i  'Pesn'  o  Rolande',"  ibid.,  pp.  48-64, 
especially  pp.  49  and  60  f. 
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Scandinavian  case  without  fair  trial.  The  unconvincing  paral- 
lels produced  by  her  are  episodes  from  the  more  fabulous 
mythic-heroic  cycle  (she  appears  to  have  in  mind  the  Vglsun- 
ga  saga  when  she  refers  unspecifically  to  the  greater  distor- 
tion of  history  in  Old  Norse  sagas;  certainly  not  the  Heims- 
kringla!) ;  she  ignores  the  whole  body  of  skaldic  poems  celeb- 
rating princes'  deeds  in  intricate  conventional  style  but  still 
with  factual  accuracy.  These,  it  would  seem,  offer  the  most 
appropriate  material  for  comparison  with  the  eulogies  and 
even  the  reproaches  directed  towards  the  medieval  Russian 
princes  of  the  Slovo.  Yet  they  have  not  been  examined  ade- 
quately for  the  purpose. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  survey  the  problem  afresh  and 
restate  the  case  for  Scandinavian  influence  on  the  Slovo.  I 
may  say  in  advance  that  I  find  it  unconvincing  even  in  the 
light  of  additional  evidence.  Though  I  may  be  able  to  offer  a 
series  of  new  parallels,  a  scrutiny  of  their  character  shows  that 
they  are  either  vaguely  generic  (and  therefore  not  persuasive), 
or  essentially  different,  in  the  poetic  use  made  of  them.  To 
approach  the  problem  fairly  it  will  be  necessary  to  summarize 
once  more  the  objective  historical  conditions  which  bring  the 
existence  of  Scandinavian  influence  within  the  range  of 
possibility. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  author  of  the  Slovo, 
writing  in  the  late  twelfth  century,  was  not  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  flourishing  poetic  school  in  the  Old  Norse  tongue. 
But  perhaps  his  references  to  and  citations  from  the  poet  Bojan, 
his  admired  master,  provide  us  with  a  transition  to  an  older 
age.  The  three  passages  about  Bojan  tell  us  that  he  celebrated 
the  deeds  of  the  following  princes:  Jaroslav  the  Old;  Mstislav 
the  Bold,  victor  over  Reded ja;  Roman  the  Fair,  son  of  Svjato- 
slav  (all  these  mentioned  in  the  prelude:  5);  likewise  Jaroslav 
and  Oleg  "of  olden  time"  (these  names  included  in  the  epi- 
logue: 209).  Although  there  may  be  disagreement  as  to  the 
identity  of  some  of  these  persons,  it  appears  fairly  certain  that 
the  careers  in  question  form  a  span  from  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  —  Jaroslav  the  Old  being  identified  with 
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him  called  the  Wise  (f  1054)  —  to  its  end,  or  even  into  the 
twelfth  century.  Bojan's  own  life  and  creative  activity  need 
not  have  coincided  with  the  period  of  the  careers  he  celebrated. 
Like  the  Old  English  Widsid,  he  may  have  commemorated 
princes  of  an  earlier  time  known  to  him  by  report.13  It  would 
appear  that  his  work  was  done  about  1100,  with  the  treatment 
of  Jaroslav  the  Wise,  who  had  flourished  more  than  half  a 
century  earlier,  relegated  to  the  category  of  reminiscent  praise 
of  one  long  dead.  Such  reminiscent  praise  is  certainly  well 
known  in  Germanic.  The  text  of  Beowulf  alone  contains  several 
such  passages. 

Nevertheless  we  may  inquire  whether  Scandinavian  poetic 
tradition  was  strong  enough  in  1050,  and  showed  demonstrable 
Like  the  Old  Englich  Wtdsid,  ho  may  have  commemorated 
way  of  Bojan  to  the  Slovo  poet.  For  the  fragments  of  Bojan's 
compositions,  or  at  least  explicit  imitations  of  his  style  by  the 
later  writer  as  incorporated  in  the  text,  show  no  great  differ- 
ences of  technique  from  the  rest  of  the  Slovo.  Parallel  sentence 
structure,  sound  effects,  figures  of  speech  appear  to  have  been 
very  similarly  used,  as  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once. 

Now  the  existence  of  strong  cultural  relations  between 
Kiev  and  Scandinavia  is  beyond  question  for  the  mid-eleventh 
century.  The  famous  visit  of  St.  Olaf  to  Jaroslav's  court  during 
his  exile  need  not  be  rehearsed  here,  nor  the  equally  famous 
visits  of  Harald  HarSraSi,  his  half-brother,  to  the  same  court, 
before  and  after  his  viking  adventures  in  Greece,  Sicily  and 
Byzantium.  St.  Olaf  was  a  patron  of  skalds,  whom  he  regarded 
as  important  witnesses  to  history's  future  account  of  him. 
Snorri  Sturluson  tells  us  that  he  ordered  his  poets  to  go  into 
battle  with  the  shield  of  defense:  "'Ye  shall,'  says  he  [the 
King],  'remain  here,  and  see  the  event  which  may  here  befall, 
and  you  will  not  then  have  to  tell  [others']  reports  of  it  when 


13  Abicht's  suggestion  (op.  cit.,  p.  15) ,  that  Bojan's  work  reached  its 
high  point  about  1050  does  not  seem  plausible  in  view  of  the  late  date 
for  the  Oleg,  last  on  his  list,  according  to  most  authorities.  Leonard 
Magnus,  in  his  Tale  of  the  Armament  of  Igor  (Oxford,  1915) ,  p.  23, 
identifies  Oleg  with  Jaroslav's  grandson  who  died  in  1115.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Roman  the  Fair,  prince  of  Tmutarakan',  who  died  in  1096. 
(See  the  tables  given  by  Magnus,  p.  LVII.)  But  cf.  also  the  genealogical 
table  in  S.  sambinago's  edition  of  text  and  translations  (Moscow- 
Leningrad,  Academia,  1934) ,  pp.  298  f. 
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you  afterwards  say  and  compose  concerning  it.'  "14  And  in 
truth  the  verses  of  these  men  are  quoted  frequently  by  Snorri 
as  dicta  probantia.  Some  of  them  refer  to  Olaf's  sojourn  in 
Russia  just  before  the  battle  of  Stiklestad.  Since  the  King  was 
attended  by  many  followers  at  the  time,  we  may  assume  that 
skaldic  verse  was  recited  in  Kiev  for  his  pleasure,  and  was 
understood  by  bilingual  Slavs  about  the  year  1030.  Olaf's  son, 
Magnus  the  Good,  was  himself  in  Novgorod  at  this  time.  As 
for  Harald,  he  was  not  only  celebrated  by  skalds  but  himself 
composed  skaldic  verses,  one  poem  of  sixteen  verses,  with  re- 
frain throughout,  being  addressed  to  King  Jaroslav's  daughter 
Elizabeth,  whom  he  later  married.16  This  was  done  about  1045, 
fifteen  years  after  St.  Olaf's  visit.16  Somewhere  about  1040  oc- 
curred the  visit  of  Yngvar  Vidfgrli  to  Russian  territory  on 
an  expedition  which  took  him  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
journey  was  famous  in  saga  literature.  The  fantastic  Yngvar s 
saga  Vidfgrla  contains  some  distorted  reminiscences  of  the 
situation  in  Russia:  Yngvar's  father  visits  the  court  of  Jaros- 
lav  (Jarisleif),  who  is  represented  as  an  uncle  by  marriage, 
and  he  helps  Jaroslav  in  a  feud  against  a  fictitious  brother 
named  Burisleif.17  Jaroslav  actually  fought  with  a  brother 
Mstislav. 

In  the  generations  after  Jaroslav,  Scandinavian  connec- 
tions were  still  closely  maintained.  His  grandson  Vladimir 
Monomax  was  married  to  GySa,  a  daughter  of  the  Saxon  Har- 
ald who  fell  at  Hastings  in  1066.  She  had  fled  to  Denmark  after 
her  father's  death.  Snorri  Sturluson  reports  the  intermarriages 
of  the  Monomax  and  Scandinavian  royal  families.  The  scheme 


14  oldfs  saga  Helga,  ch.  218,  in  Heimskringla,  ed.  Finnur  Jonsson 
(Copenhagen,  1911),  p.  388. 

is  Haralds  saga  Hardrdda,  ch.  15,  ibid.,  p.  456.  The  refrain  is:  "bo 
Isetr  GerSr  i  GorSum  gollhrings  viS  mer  skolla,"  which  means  "And 
yet  the  goddess  of  gold  rings  [i.  e.,  woman]  in  Russia  still  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  me." 

16  For  Ian  account  of  Scandinavian  sources  treating  of  Jaroslav's 
court,  see  Samuel  H.  Cross,  "Yaroslav  the  Wise  in  Norse  Tradition," 
Speculum,  IV  (1929),  177-197;  also  his  Russian  Primary  Chronicle 
(Harvard  University  Press,  1930) ,  Introduction,  pp.  126  f . 

17  Yngvars  saga  Vidfgrla,  ed.  Emil  Olson  (Copenhagen,  1912).  — 
For  a  general  survey  of  this  material,  see  Friedrich  Braun,  "Das  histo- 
rische  Russland  im  nordischen  Schrifttum  des  10.  bis  14.  Jardhunderts," 
Festschrift  fur  Eugen  Mogk  (Halle,  1924) ,  pp.  150-96. 
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he  indicates  is  as  follows,  except  that  he  mistakenly  calls  Vla- 
dimir the  son  instead  of  the  grandson  of  Jaroslav.18 

Jaroslav        =        IngigerS  of  Sweden 
fl054    I 


Harald  HarSraSi  =  Elizabeth  Vsevolod  f  1092          Harald  of  England 

t  1066     |  |                             | 

i — 1 

Magnus               Olaf  the  Quiet  Vladimir  Mono-  =  GySa  the  Old 

1 10G3  max  f  1126 

Magnus  Barefoot  Harald  f  1132  =  Kristin  Ingadottir 

1 1 H03  (Mstislav)                    of  Sweden 


SigurS  =  MalmfriS       Ingeborg  =  Kmit  son  of  King 

Eric  of  Denmark 
Valdemar  King  of  Denmark 
f  1182 

The  dynastic  connections  were  close,  then,  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  We  may  assume  that  skalds 
were  present  in  any  considerable  entourage  of  parties  to  a 
royal  marriage.  In  addition  we  have  the  more  elusive  but 
nevertheless  impressive  evidence  of  a  number  of  stories  which 
can  be  proved  to  have  migrated  to  Scandinavian  sources  — 
the  Gesta  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  various  Icelandic  sagas 
—  by  way  of  Russia  from  ultimate  Byzantine  originals.  Sten- 
der-Petersen  has  made  a  study  of  a  number  of  these  stories.19 
He  has  examined  narratives  recounted  in  the  Russian  Primary 
Chronicle  about  dynastic  heroes  still  partly  Scandinavian  by 
inheritance  and  alliance,  together  with  their  Scandinavian 
analogues,  and  he  has  proved  that  the  tales  must  have  been 
derived   from  Byzantium,   not   migrated  thither.   Byzantine 


18  Magnussona  saga,  ch.  20  in  Heimskringla,  p.  542:  "SigurSr  ko- 
nungr  fekk  MalmfriSar,  dottur  Haraldz  konungs  Valdamarssonar 
austan  or  HolmgarSi.  Moolr  Haraldz  konungs  var  GySa  gamla  drotning, 
dottir  Haraldz  Engla-konungs  GuSinasonar;  moSir  MalmfriSar  var 
Kristin,  dottir  Inga  Sviakonungs  Steinkelsisonar.  Systir  MalmfriSar 
var  Ingilborg,  er  atti  Knutr  lavarSr,  sonr  Eiriks  goSa  Dana-konungs, 
sonar  Sveins  Ulfssonar.  Born  beira  Knuts  ok  Ingilborgar  var  Valda- 
marr,  er  konungdom  tok  i  Danmork  eptir  Svein  Eiriksson,  Margret, 
Kristin  ok  Katrin.  Margretu  atti  Stigr  hvitaleSr;  beira  dottir  Kristin, 
er  atti  Karl  S0rkvisson  Sviakonungr;  beira  sonr  var  S0rkvir  konungr." 

19  Ad.  Stender-Petersen,  Die  Varagersage  als  Quelle  der  altrussi- 
schen  Chronik,  Aarhus  Universitet:  Acta  Jutlandica,  Aarskrift,  VI 
(1934) ,  No.  1.  Some  of  the  stories  in  question  had  been  cited  briefly  by 
Abicht  and  others,  but  not  exhaustively  studied. 
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learned  literature,  notably  tracts  on  the  art  of  war,  studded 
with  anecdotes  to  illustrate  strategems,  offers  frequently  the 
one  clear  and  logical  version  which  explains  the  distorted 
Russian  and  Scandinavian  variants.  The  nature  of  the  distor- 
tions and  misunderstandings  indicates  the  course  of  migra- 
tion. That  the  Varangians  were  the  transmitters,  as  they 
journeyed  homeward  via  Kiev,  Novgorod  and  the  north,  he  has 
established  by  strong  circumstantial  evidence. 

One  of  the  Icelandic  sources  quoted  by  Stender-Petersen 
is  of  especial  interest  here.  Bjarni,  hero  of  the  Bjarna  saga 
Hitdcelakappa,  is  an  historical  personage  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century.  During  his  adventures  in  Russia  he 
fights  a  holmgang  for  King  Valdimar  (i.  e.,  Vladimir)  against 
a  rival  claimant  for  the  realm  called  Kaldimar.20  The  similari- 
ty of  names,  identical  but  for  the  initial  consonants,  may  point 
to  kinship  (though  it  must  be  noted  that  rhyming  names  were 
often  manufactured  in  pairs  for  rival  characters  in  the  ficti- 
tious lygisggur).  In  any  event,  the  situation  is  surely  typical 
of  feudal  quarrels  in  medieval  Russia.  Boer,  editor  of  the  saga, 
suggested  that  this  anecdote  reflected  the  struggles  of  Vladi- 
mir (f  1015)  and  his  brother  Jaropolk  (f  980) ,  great-grand- 
sons of  Rjurik  (Hrcerek).  Stender-Petersen  suggests  a  later 
struggle,  namely  that  between  Jaroslav  the  Wise  himself  and 
his  brother  Mstislav,  which  occurred  in  1024,  the  approximate 
time  of  Bjarni's  visit.  This  Mstislav,  he  points  out,  was  the 
hero  of  some  sort  of  narrative  song  composed  by  Bojan,  as  the 
Slovo  tells  us.  Bojan's  source  may  have  been  contemporane- 
ous with  the  Varangian  visitors  and  narrators  here  discussed. 

The  connections  are  present,  then,  and  we  may  assume 
that  Bojan  himself,  as  late  as  1110,  may  have  heard  Scandina- 
vian song  and  conversation  from  visitors;  even  later,  at  the 
court  of  that  Mstislav  who  was  also  called  Harald,  the  oppor- 
tunity must  have  presented  itself  often.  But  this  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  supposing  that  Old  Norse  was  habitually  spoken 
in  twelfth-century  court  circles,  or  even  among  traders,  except 
in  the  presence  of  visitors.  Were  these  latter  numerous  enough 
to  affect  the  linguistic  situation  in  relation  to  literary  tradi- 
tions? That  we  can  not  know.  Neither  sagas  nor  chronicles 
offer  statistics.  Although  we  have  established  a  channel  of 
communication,  we  are  left  without  certitude.  The  literary 


20  Bjarna  saga  Hitdcelakappa,  ed.  R.  C.  Boer  (Halle  a/S.,  1893) 
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monuments    themselves    must    be    examined   for    additional 
evidence. 


II 

It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  details  of  style  first  (sound 
effects,  word  order,  sentence  structure,  figures  of  speech, 
epithets,  and  so  on),  and  then  take  up  the  larger  units  of 
structure  in  the  poem:  descriptions,  eulogies,  warnings,  re- 
proaches, laments. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  items  under  sound  effect  is, 
of  course,  alliteration.  Multiple  examples  of  it  appear  on  every 
page  of  the  Slovo.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  important  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  Scandinavian  influence,  which  might  well 
be  expected  to  have  included  this  conspicuous  Germanic  trait. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  uses  of  alliteration  in 
Slavic,  with  its  movable  accent,  can  not  be  the  same  as  in  the 
rigid  schemes  of  Germanic  poetry,  conditioned  by  a  fixed 
accent.  In  addition,  some  scholars  have  pointed  to  instances 
of  alliteration  in  the  oyliny  in  order  to  argue  that  the  device 
could  arise  within  a  native  school;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  some  examples  of  it  in  the  popular  epic.21 
But  in  the  latter,  the  incidence  of  alliteration  is  in  no  way 
comparable  to  what  we  find  in  the  Slovo.  We  may  grant,  I 
think,  that  there  it  is  conspicuous  and  unexplained,  and  that 
some  sort  of  Scandinavian  effects  may  be  operating  at  long 
range.  But  if  so,  they  are  indirect  and  greatly  modified. 

Similar  to  alliteration  is  the  special  use  of  tautological 
phrases,  such  as 

Tpy6bi  Tpy6flTb  (18)]  mocth  mocthth  (38);  rpo3Hbift  .  .  . 
rpo30K)    (88);   Bucb/rfe   H3T3   cfe/yia  3JiaTa   a  Bb>   cbtijio   Komie- 

BO    (91);  HH  MblCJliK)   CMblCJIHTH,  HH  AVMOK)   CAVMaTH    (83). 22 

The  use  of  parallel  structure  in  short  sentence  units,  so 
frequent  in  the  Slovo,  is  very  typical  of  Scandinavian  verse. 
Comparable  examples  follow: 


21  Cf.  Boris  Sokolov,  Russkij  fol'klor,  I  (1929),  24;  Jurij  Sokolov, 
"  'Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve'  i  narodnoe  tvorcestvo,"  Literaturnyj  Kritik 
(1938),  No.  5,  pp.  91  f. 

22  Text  cited  by  line  from  the  Geste. 
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CB-ferb  3ana;ia, 
Mbrjia  nojiH  noKpujia. 
meKOTia  cjiaBift  ycne, 
roBop*b  rajiH^b  ySyzm.  (34-35) 

Ct>  3apaHia  ao  Benepa, 
cb  Be^epa  ao  CBtTa 

JieTHTb   CTptjIbl   KaJieHblH, 

rpHMJiioTb  ca6jiH  o  mejiOMbi, 
TpemaTb   Konia   xapajiy>KHbiH. 

(66) 


brokuSu  broddar, 
brotnuSu  skildir, 
glumruSu  gylfringar 
i  gotna  hausum. 

Troddusk  tgrgur 
fyr  Tys  ok  bauga 
hjalta  harSfotum 
hausar  Noromanna; 
roma  vard  i  eyju, 
ruSu  konungar 
skirar  skjaldborgir 
i  skatna  bloSi. 

Brunnu  beneldar 
i  bloSgum  undum, 
lutu  langbaroar 
at  lySa  f  jorvi . .  .2S 


The  Old  Norse  passage  is  by  Eyvind  Finnsson  Skaldaspillir, 
who  died  about  990.  The  style  was  conventional  and  was  main- 
tained with  but  little  change  for  two  hundred  years.  £>6rm6o* 
Kolbrunarskald  and  borfinn  Munn,  in  composing  songs  for 
St.  Olaf  before  the  battle  of  Stiklestad  (1030),  used  much  the 
same  stereotyped  forms  in  parallel  construction,  though  they 
introduced  parenthetical  interruptions. 

R0k[k]r  at  regni  miklu        randar  garSs  ens  harSa; 
vill  viS  visa  snjallan        Verdcela  liS  berjask; 
verjum  allvald  orvan        glum  teitan  mg-sveita, 
fellum  jDroendr  i  Jjundar         (bess  eggjumk  ver)  hreggi.24 


23  Finnur  Jonsson,  Den  norsk-islandske  Skjaldedigtning,  B  I  (nor- 
malized text;  Copenhagen,  1908) ,  57.  The  translation  is:  "Spearpoints 
clashed,  shields  were  broken,  axes  resounded  on  the  warriors'  heads. 
Targets  and  skulls  were  trodden  under  the  hard  heels  of  the  hilts 
[i.  e.,  swords]  of  the  Northmen's  king.  There  was  battle  on  the  island; 
the  kings  reddened  the  bright  rows  of  shields  in  the  blood  of  men.  The 
wound-fires  [i.  e.,  swords]  burnt  in  bloody  gashes;  the  halberds  bent 
down  to  take  the  life  of  men."  See  also  Vigfusson  and  Powell,  Corpus 
Poeticum  Boreale  (Oxford,  1883) ,  I,  265  f .  My  thanks  for  aid  in  transla- 
tion are  due  to  Professor  Halldor  Hermannsson,  who  has  slightly  emen- 
ded Jonsson's  text. 

24  Oldfs  saga  Helga,  ch.  206,  Heimskringla,  p.  389.  Cf.  also  Jonsson's 
edition  of  Heimskringla  for  the  Samfund  til  Udgivelse  af  gammel  nor- 
disk  Litteratur,  XXIII  (Copenhagen,  1893-1901) ,  Part  IV,  which  presents 
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On  the  same  occasion  bormoS  aroused  warriors  to  battle  by 
quoting  stanzas  of  the  old  "Bjarka  mal,"  which  used  short 
parallel  sentence  units,  involving  one  instance  of  verbal  re- 
petition. 

Dagr  es  upp  kominn,        dynja  hana  fjaSrar, 
mal  es  vilmogum        at  vinna  erfidl; 
vaki  ok  vaki        vina  hofuS, 
allir  enir  ceztu        ASils  of  sinnar.25 

Sighvat,  one  of  the  Saint-King's  favorite  skalds,  who  com- 
posed many  verses  in  the  traditional  style  to  celebrate  his 
battles,26  informs  us  that  merchants  from  Russia  reported 
praise  of  Olaf 's  son  Magnus,27  which  may  well  have  taken  the 
form  of  skaldic  verses  current  in  the  Scandinavian  circles  in 
Kiev  and  Novgorod.28  As  late  as  the  mid-twelfth  century  skalds 


skaldic  verse  in  prose  order  with  notes  and  Danish  translations,  por- 
f inn's  verse  means:  "Rainstorm  against  the  hard  row  of  shields  [i.e., 
battle]  is  brewing;  the  band  of  Verdale  men  will  fight  against  the 
bold  [king];  let  us  protect  our  generous  prince,  let  us  feed  the  raven 
and  gladden  him;  let  us  fell  Thrandmen  in  oSin's  storm  [i.  e.,  battle] : 
this  is  my  cry!"  I  have  italicized  the  verbs  in  parallel  construction. 

25  Oldfs  saga  Helga,  ch.  208;  Heimskringla,  p.  390:  "Day  has  ap- 
peared, the  cock's  feathers  resound;  time  has  come  for  thralls  to 
work;  awake  now,  friends,  awake  all  the  foremost  followers  of  ASils." 

26  E.  g.,  ibid.,  ch.  15:  "Vann  ungr  konungr  Englum  otrauSr  skarar 
rau5ar,/(endr  kom  brunt  a  branda  blod  i  NyjamoSu)  ;/nu  hefk  orrustur, 
austan,  ognvalds  niu  taldar,/herr  fell  danskr,  pars  dprrum  dreif  mest 
at  Aleifi."  Translation:  "The  eager  young  king  gave  the  English  bloody 
pates;  dark  came  again  on  swords  at  Nyjamoda;  now  have  I  numbered 
nine  battles  of  the  warrior  in  the  East.  Down  fell  the  Danish  host 
where  most  the  darts  flew  at  Olaf." 

27  Magnus  saga  God  a,  ch.  8,  last  verse;  Heimskringla,  p.  427:  "Enn 
lystir  mik  austan  (erut  of  spgrS)  or  GorSum/  fra  oSlingi  ungum  opt 
byrjuS  lof)  spyrja;/  frettik  smas,  bott  smaestir  smoglir  astar  foglar,/ 
pinig  ljiigumk  for,  fljugi,  fylkis  niSs,  a  miSli."  Translation:  "Still  I 
desire  to  ask  the  news  of  Russia  to  the  east;  of  the  young  prince  there 
is  no  lack  of  praise  spoken;  too  little  I  learn  of  the  prince's  son  (hither 
his  journey  is  lacking) ,  though  smallest  and  finest  of  birds  bearing 
love  fly  between  us." 

28  Sighvat  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  journey  to  Russia  himself 
(probably  to  Novgorod)  and  to  have  reported  it  to  Olaf  in  skaldic 
verse.  The  poem  mentions  OarS  specifically;  for  text  see  Corp.  Poet. 
Bor.,  II,  129  ff.;  discussion,  pp.  118  ff.  But  the  prose  account  in  the 
Heimskringla  indicates  that  Rognvald,  whom  Sighvat  visited,  was  then 
at  Upsala. 
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were  composing  the  same  conventional  lines  commemorating 
princes'  battles.29  However,  the  word  order  had  become  more 
tortuous  by  this  time.  This  development  obscured  original 
parallelism;  in  the  later  period,  closest  to  Bojan's  time,  the 
separation  of  words  syntactically  close,  and  the  interruption 
by  parenthetical  phrases,  had  become  characteristic  of  skaldic 
style. 

In  the  Russian  text,  the  frequent  use  of  parallel  sentence 
construction  in  short  units  fairly  often  results  in  rhyme.  This 
may  be  an  unplanned  effect  due  merely  to  the  patterns  of  a 
highly  inflected  language.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  author  was  unaware  of  the  resultant  concords  in 
phrases  like  these: 

jiyUH  y  hhxt>  HanpnjKeHH,  tvjih  OTBOpeHH,  ca6jiH  H3i>ocTpe- 
hh  (24);  Me^eMb  Kpa.MOJiy  KOBame  h  crp-BJibi  no  3eMJiH  cEHine 
(58);  Ha  xBajiy.  ...  Ha  bojiio.  ...  Ha  3eMjuo  (106-108);  hh 
xbiTpy,  hh  ropa3/iy,  hh  nTHHK)  rop[;i]a[cT]y  (163). 

For  rhyme  effects  we  likewise  have  some  precedent  in 
skaldic  verse,  though  this  ornament  was  not  frequently  used. 
The  poet  Skallagrim  Kveldulfsson  (f  934)  used  it: 

Nu  's  hersis  hefnS  vid  hilmi  efn5, 
gengr  ulfr  ok  grn  of  ynglings  born; 
flugu  hgggvin  hrae  Hallvards  a  sae; 
grar  slitr  undir        ari  Snarfara.30 

The  very  famous  son  of  this  poet,  Egil  Skallagrimsson 
(f  983) ,  used  rhyme  extensively  in  his  "HofuSlausn"  or  "Head- 
Ransom"  poem,  composed  to  placate  King  Eric  Blood-Axe, 
whom  he  had  offended: 


29  For  instance,  these  by  Kolli  the  Brave,  composed  in  1137:  "Un- 
nuS  austr  fyr  Mynni  oddhriff,  en  bratt  siiSan,/  hilmir,  fekk,  und  hjalmi, 
hrafns  verSar  lis  sverSum."  Translation:  "O  king,  you  had,  with  a 
helmet  on  your  head,  a  battle  (arrow-storm)  eastward  of  Mynn,  and 
the  army  provided  raven-food  by  [its]  swords."  See  Harolds  sona  saga 
(Inga  saga  konungs) ,  ch.  2,  Heimskringla,  p.  571. 

30  Jonsson,  Skjaldedigtning,  B  No.  I,  26.  Translation:  "Now  the 
chieftain's  revenge  is  taken  on  the  prince;  the  wolf  and  the  eagle 
bestride  the  king's  sons;  Hallvard's  corpse  is  smitten  apart  and  floats 
on  the  sea;  the  grey  eagle  tears  at  Snarfari's  wounds." 
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Stanza  10 

RauS  hilmir  hjgr        par  vas  hrafna  gor, 
fleinn  sotti  fjor;        flugu  dreyrug  spjor; 
61  flagSs  gota        farbjoSr  Skota; 
tra<5  nipt  Nara        nattverS  ara. 

Stanza  11 

Flugu  hjaldrs  tranar        of  hraes  lanar; 
orut  bloSs  vanar        benmgs  granar; 
sleit  und  freki,        en  oddbreki 
gnuSi  hrafni        a  hofuSstafni. 

Refrain 

K6m  gri<5ar  las        a  gjalpar  skae; 
bau5  ulfum  hrae        Eirikr  of  sae.31 

This  poem  exemplifies  use  of  parallel  construction  length- 
ily employed,  as  well  as  rhyme.  But  the  rhyme  does  not  result 
from  like  inflectional  endings,  as  in  Russian.  The  rhyme  adorn- 
ment in  the  Slovo,  I  must  confess,  reminds  me  rather  of  ten- 
dencies in  classical  verse  as  early  as  Horace,32  where  similar 
effects  occasionally  arose,  inadvertently  perhaps  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  later  by  choice. 

Another  feature  of  short  units  in  parallel  construction  in 
the  Slovo  is  that  these  often  involve  repetitions  of  two,  three 
even  four  or  five  (most  often  three)  elements.  These  repeti- 
tions of  units  have  been  studied  by  Hoffmann,33  who  has  as- 


31  Egils  saga  Skallagrimssonar,  ed.  Finnur  Jonsson,  Altnordische 
Saga-Bibliothek,  in  (Halle  a/S.,  1894),  ch.  60,  see  pp.  296-302;  Jonsson, 
Skjaldedigtning,  B  No.  I,  32;  Corp.  Poet.  Bor.,  I,  269.  Translation: 
"The  prince  reddened  the  sword,  there  was  ravens'  food,  the  darts 
sought  men's  lives  and  bloody  spears  flew;  the  Scots'  destroyer  gave 
food  to  the  wolves  ('witches'  steeds') ;  Nari's  sister  [i.  e.,  Hell]  trod 
on  the  bodies  of  men  ('night-feast  of  eagles') .  The  birds  of  prey  flew 
over  the  pile  of  corpses;  the  raven's  lips  lacked  not  for  blood;  the 
wolf  slit  wounds  open;  blood  resounded  against  the  raven's  head.  The 
hunger  of  the  wolf  was  destroyed;  Eric  gave  carrion  food  to  wolves 
by  the  sea." 

32  Cf.,  for  instance,  Odes,  I,  i.  There  are  six  cases  of  internal  rhyme 
in  the  first  ten  lines. 

33  Op.  cit.,  pp.  91-95:  "Gliederung  von  Satzen." 
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sembled  examples.  He  has  not  noted,  however,  that  in  the  most 
numerous  group,  namely  those  repeating  three  units,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  amplify  the  third  unit: 

Bhjih  ckmi  TpoHHH,  MHHyjia  jrfeTa  flpocnaBJia;  6buiH  njrbiui 
OjiroBbi,  Ojira  CBjrrbcnaBJiHHa  (57);  6HiuacH  ^;eHb,  6HiuacH  Apy- 
rbiH,  —  TpeTbnro  ahh  kt>  nojiyAHiio  na^oiua  cth3H  HropeBbi 
(70);  HH^rBapb  h  BceBOJio/rjb!  h  bch  TpH  McTHCJiaBH^H  (140). 
This  too  can  be  set  beside  the  use  of  triads  with  weighted  third 
element  —  Axel  Olrik  applied  to  it  the  term  Eftertryk  or  Bag- 
vcegt  —  in  Old  Norse,  less  conspicuosly  in  the  skaldic  verse 
than  elsewhere.  The  epic  triads  in  the  sagas  have  been  ex- 
haustively surveyed  by  L.  Alfred  Bock,  who  devotes  special 
attention  to  those  with  final  weight.35  A  typical  example  is  to 
be  found  in  the  earlier  text  of  the  islendinga  Bok  of  Ari  the 
Wise  (f  1148),  which  stands  close  to  oral  tradition.  Note  the 
dependent  clause  with  the  third  name: 

]pa  barj>isc  hann  wip  Svein  Harallz  son.  Dana  conung,  oc 
Olaf  enn  s0nsca  Eiricsson  at  Upsolom  Svia  connun^s,  oc  Eiric 
es  sijjan  vas  iarl  at  Norvegi  Hpconarson.36 

Eddie  verse  also  furnishes  miniature  examples:  "vasa 
sanda  ne  SEer/  — ne  svalar  unnir"  and  "skeggold,  skalmgld, 
skildir  klofnir"37  from  the  "Voluspa".  But  not  only  is  this 
common  to  other  Germanic  verse  as  well  —  compare  Beowulf, 
line  61:  "Heorogar  ond  Hroogar  ond  Halga  til";  Nibelungen 
Not,  4,  2:  "Gunther  unde  Gemot  und  Giselher  der  junge"  — 
but  it  has  been  suggested  by  Hermann  Hirt38  and  others  that 
the  peculiarity  was  characteristic  of  Indo-European  primitive 
poetics,  since  it  is  found  in  ancient  Greek  and  in  Sanscrit  as 
well.  It  is  insufficient,  therefore,  to  prove  a  peculiarly  close 
relationship  between  Old  Slavic  and  Old  Norse  poetic  style. 


s*  "Episke  Love  i  Folkedigtningen,"  Danske  Studier,  1908,  pp.  69  ff.; 
in  German  it  is  called  "Dreizahl  mit  Achtergewicht." 

35  "Die  epische  Dreizahl  in  den  slendinga  sogur,"  Arkiv  for  nor- 
disk  Filologi,  XXXVII   (1921),  263-313,  and  XXXVHI  (1922),  54-83. 

se  islendinga  Bok,  ed.  Finnur  Jonsson  (Copenhagen,  1930) ,  ch.  7, 
p.  29:  "Then  he  fought  with  Svein  Harald's  son  King  of  the  Danes, 
and  Olaf  the  Swede  son  of  Eric  in  Upsala,  and  Eric  Haakon's  son  who 
later  was  jarl  in  Norway." 

37  "No  sand  nor  sea  nor  cooling  waves"  and  "Axe-time,  sword-time, 
shields  are  riven."  Cf.  also  "Gunnar  ok  Hogni,  Gjuka  arfar/  ok  et  sama 
Goffrun,  systir  peira"  from  the  "HyndluljoS":  "Gunnar  and  Hogni, 
Gjuki's  heirs,  and  GuSrun  likewise,  [who  wasl  their  sister." 

ss  indogermanische  Grammatik,  I  (Heidelberg,  1927) ,  126. 
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Nor  are  the  intricate  patterns  of  word  order  in  the  two  a 
valid  argument.  The  Slovo  has  artful  arrangements  of  simple 
inversions  (ba,  ba)  and  sequent  (ab,  ab)  and  complementary 
orders  (ab,  ba).  For  the  first  we  have  c-b  JXony  BejiHKaro... 
y  JXoHy  BejiHKaro  (45-46);  for  the  second  ott>  BejiHKoro  XloHy 
A0  Majiaro  ZJomja  (185) ;  for  the  third  no  PyccKoft  3cmjih  . . . 
cpeA'fe  3eMjiH  PycKHH  (85).  Intricate  word  order  is  also  un- 
escapably  noticeable  in  skaldic  style,  but  it  is  different.  It  does 
not  yield  balanced  patterns  such  as  these:  its  purpose  is  merely 
to  present  words  in  a  sequence  bafflingly  remote  from  the 
normal  prose  order,  with  modifiers  and  modified  substantives 
kept  apart,  interrupted  by  parentheses,  divorced  from  verbs, 
so  that  modern  students  must  do  jig-saw  puzzles  with  these 
phrases  in  order  to  obtain  the  intended  meaning.  Ancient 
listeners  were  impressed,  the  skaldic  poets  won  glory,  and  we 
moderns  are  confounded  by  this  tortuous  form  of  discourse. 
The  verses  of  Egil  Skallagrimsson  quoted  above  are  compara- 
tively easy;  one  could  quote  others  more  complicated.  But  none 
shows  the  patterns  of  the  Slovo. 

The  repetition  of  entire  phrases  as  refrain  appears  in  both. 
These  occur  in  the  Slovo: 

3a  3eMjno  PycKyio,  3a  paHbi  HropeBbi,  6yero  CBHTbCJiaBJiHHa 
(129,  132,  142);  flpocjiaBHa  paHO  njiaqeTb  (172,  177,  181);  O, 
PycKaa  3eMJie!  Y)Ke  3a  mojioMsmeM'b  ecH!  (32,  47);  hluvmh  c^'h 
4th,  a  khh3K)  cjiaBbi  (25,  36);  a  HropeBa  xpa6poro  rurbKy  He 
KptCHTH  (80,  137). 

In  Old  Norse  there  are  examples  from  the  earliest  skaldic 
verse  to  the  latest:  the  refrain  in  EgiPs  "HofuSlausn,"  cited 
above;  Harald  HarSraSTs  refrain  about  Elizabeth,  Jaroslav's 
daughter,  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  each  of  sixteen  ver- 
ses,39 the  repeated  phrase  in  the  late  "Kraku  mal"  of  the  latter 
twelfth  century.40  But  the  use  of  refrain  is  a  general  device 
which  need  not  necessarily  point  to  literary  indebtedness  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Another  stylistic  detail  suggesting  kinship  with  Old  Norse 
is  the  metaphoric  comparison  of  warriors  with  wolves,  falcons, 
eagles,  etc.  Bojan  is  called  a  nightingale  of  ancient  time  (14) ; 


39  See  note  15. 

40  I.  e.,  "hioggo  ver  meS  hiorvi,"  meaning  "we  smote  with  the 
sword,"  see  Corp.  Poet.  Bor.,  TL,  339  ff. 
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his  thought  speeds  like  a  wolf  on  the  plain,  and  soars  like  an 
eagle  above  the  clouds  (3).  Vsevolod  is  called  a  bull  (19,  53, 
55,  216);  heroes  are  referred  to  as  "grey  wolves"  (25);  the 
heathen  enemy  are  called  black  ravens  and  also  wolves.  Now  it 
is  true  that  the  Old  Norse  abounds  in  figures  employing  these 
representatives  of  bird  and  animal  life;  but  the  manner  is 
entirely  different.  A  hero  is  called  a  feeder  of  the  eagles  and 
ravens  in  kennings  repeated  by  the  score,  but  he  is  not  himself 
identified  with  these  birds.  This  can  easily  be  verified  by  re- 
ferring to  dictionaries  of  skaldic  verse,41  under  such  headings 
as  warrior,  hero,  man,  poet,  etc.  The  descriptive  phrases  and 
compound  nouns  and  mythological  allusions  which  are  listed 
by  the  score  do  not  identify;  they  paraphrase.  Poetry  is  called 
by  mythological  names  such  as  Kvasir's  blood,  dwarfs'  drink 
of  Sutting's  mead,42  because  of  stories  of  the  gods,  —  but  it  is 
not  compared  to  the  flight  of  birds,  as  is  Bojan's  poetic  thought. 
Only  in  one  special  situation  is  a  hero  actually  called  a  wolf, 
and  that  is  when  he  is  an  exile,  especially  a  hostile  one.  The 
term  was  a  synonym  generally  understood;  for  instance  Hildr 
Hrolfsdottir  (ca.  900)  says 

ilt  's  viS  ulf  at  ylfask,        Yggr  valbrikar,  slikan,43 
referring  to  someone  who  has  been  driven  out  of  the  land.  In 


41  Rudolf  Meissner,  Die  Kenningar  der  Skalden  (Rheinische  Bei- 
trdge  zur  germanischen  Philologie  und  Volkskunde,  I,  1921) ;  Finnur 
Jonsson,  Lexicon  Poeticum  Antiquae  Linguae  Septentrionalis  (Copen- 
hagen, 1931) ;  based  on  Sveinbjorn  Egilsson's  earlier  work  of  the  same 
name  (Copenhagen,  1860).  One  significant  parallel,  and  one  only,  is 
quoted  by  Buslaev  from  the  Old  Norse  kennings:  the  use  of  "hauk- 
strond"  or  "falcon-strand"  for  the  hand  recalls  the  ten  fingers  of 
Bojan,  chanting  a  song  with  a  stringed  instrument,  where  it  is  implied 
that  the  fingers  were  like  falcons  sent  against  a  flock  of  swans.  But 
the  Old  Norse  kenning  means  merely  that  falcons  are  perched  on  the 
hands  of  men. 

42  Ernest  Wilken,  Die  prosaische  Edda  (Paderborn,  1912),  ch.  47, 
p.  98,  —  v.  F.  Rziga  has  compared  the  disputed  phrase  about  Bojan's 
art,  with  the  expression  "maerSar  timbr"  in  Egil  Skallagrimsson's 
"Sonatorrek,"  but  the  parallel  is  doubtful,  general  at  best.  See  the 
Festschrift  for  A.  S.  Orlov  (Leningrad,  Akademija  Nauk,  1934),  pp. 
103-12. 

43  Jonsson,  Skjaldedigtning,  B  No.  I,  p.  27:  "It  is  an  ill  thing  to 
be  angry  (show  wolf's  temper;  enmity)  with  such  a  wolf,  O  warrior." 
Cf.  also  "SigurSar  kviSa  en  Skamma"  in  the  Poetic  Edda,  stanza  12: 
"skalat  ulf  ala  ungan  lengi"  —  "let  not  the  young  wolf  [Siguard's  son] 
be  kept  long  alive." 
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two  special  cases  I  have  found  similes  of  animals  applied 
directly  to  heroes  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  Old  Russian. 
Both  occur  in  the  Edda,  and  both  are  spoken  by  women  lament- 
ing dead  heroes.  Signin,  speaking  of  the  fallen  Helgi,  says: 

Sva  bar  Helgi        af  hildingom 
sem  itrskapaSr        askr  af  ]?yrni, 
eSa  sa  dyrkalfr,        doggo  slunginn, 
er  0fri  ferr        ollom  dyrom 
ok  horn  gloa        viS  himinn  sialfan!44 

Guoriin,  lamenting  dead  SigurS,  says: 

Sva  var  SigurSr        of  sonom  Giuka, 
sem  veeri  grcenn  laukr        or  grasi  vaxinn, 
e<5a  hiortr  habeinn        af  hosom  dyrom 
eSa  gull  gloSrautt        af  gra  silfri.45 

Verbal  correspondences  in  details  of  style  exist,  then,  but 
they  are  either  of  a  very  general  character,  it  seems  to  me,  or 
upon  closer  examination  they  turn  out  to  be  different  in  es- 
sentials of  treatment  or  conception. 

ni 

The  larger  units  of  the  Slovo  which  suggest  comparison 
are:  warnings  and  premonitions  before  battle,  descriptions  of 
battle,  eulogies,  the  prophetic  dream,  the  lamentation,  the 
quasi-political  reproaches  directed  to  unwise  chieftains. 

The  indications  of  catastrophe  about  to  occur  to  Igor 
offer  some  of  the  most  significant  parallels  to  Old  Norse  poetry. 
Before  the  expedition  against  the  Polovcians,  "Div"  cries  out 
from  an  ancient  tree,  birds  of  ill  omen  croak  and  beasts  yelp; 
the  sun  is  darkened;  the  bird  of  prey  is  already  vocal  in  the 
oak: 


44  Edda,  ed.  Gustav  Neckel  (Heidelberg,  1914-27) ,  I,  154.  "Helga- 
kviSa  Hundingsbana  ii,"  stanza  38:  "Helgi  rose  above  other  heroes 
like  the  lofty-shaped  ash  above  the  thorn,  or  the  noble  stag,  besprinkl- 
ed with  dew,  who  rises  above  all  other  beasts,  and  its  horns  glow  to  the 
heavens  themselves." 

45  ibid.,  p.  218,  "GuSrunarkviSa  ii,"  stanza  18:  "So  SigurS  stood 
forth  among  Gjuki's  sons  as  if  he  were  a  green  leek  grown  high  from 
the  grass,  or  the  tall-legged  hart  among  dusky  beasts,  or  the  glowing 
red  gold  above  grey  silver."  Nickel  reads  hvossom,  1.  3. 
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HOiu,b  CTOHymn  eMy  rpo3oio  nranb  y6y,a;H;  CBHcrb  3B'fepHH'b 
bi>  era  36h  (28);  JXuB-b  KjumeTb  Bp'bxy  ApeBa  (29);  ynce  6o  [ch] 
6-B,nbi  ero  naceTb  iiTHub  no  ,n[y]6iK>  (31);  cojiHue  eMy  tt>moio 
nyTb  3acTynaiue  (27). 

These  premonitions  are  reminiscent  of  many  situations 
in  Old  Norse  verse  and  prose.  In  the  Edda,  at  SigurS's  death 
a  raven  calls  out  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  warning  the  killers 
of  approaching  doom: 

Soltinn  var<5  SigurSr        sunnan  Rinar 
hraf n  at  meiSi        hate  kallaSi : 
'Ykkr  mun  Atli        eggiar  ri65a! 
muno  vigskaa        of  viSa  eiSar!'46 

The  skald  Hornklofi,  contemporary  of  Harald  Harfagri, 
represents  a  woman  addressing  ravens  at  break  of  day  to  in- 
quire what  tidings  of  battle  they  bring: 

Hvat  es  yor  hrafnar?        hvaSan  eru5  er  komnir 
meS  dreyrgu  nefi        at  degi  ondverSum?47 

Hromund  Haiti  (f  955)  tells  how  he  heard  ravens  as  har- 
bingers of  death: 

tJt  heyrik  svan  sveita        sara  boms,  es  mornar 
brg5  vekr  borginmoSa        blafjaliaSan  gjalla; 
sva  gol  fyrr,  bas  feigir        folkngrungar  vgru, 
gunnar  haukr,  es  gaukar        Gauts  bragS  spg  sogftu.48 

And  a  similar  verse  by  borbjorn  Hromundarson  (f  955) 
ends 

sva  gol  endr,  bas  unda        ei5s,  af  fornum  meiSi 
hraeva  gaukr,  es  haukar        hildinga  mjpS  vildu.49 


4«  Edda,  I,  194,  "Brot,"  stanza  5:  "Slain  was  SigurS  south  of  the 
Rhine;  from  a  tree-branch  a  raven  called  aloud:  Atli  shall  redden  the 
blades  on  you  [with  your  blood],  and  [broken]  oaths  shall  bring  you, 
warriors,  to  destruction." 

i7  Jonsson,  Skjaldedigtning,  B  No.  I,  22;  Corp.  Poet.  Bot.,  I,  256: 
"What  news,  O  ravens?  Whither  come  ye  now  with  blood- dripping 
beaks  at  break  of  dawn?" 

48  Jonsson,  op.  cit.,  p.  90 :  "Outside  I  hear  the  dark-feathered  raven 
crying  aloud;  when  day  dawns  its  prey  awakes  it:  thus  once  before 
the  war-hawks  cried  before  battle  when  they  gave  warning  that  heroes 
should  die." 

49  Ibid.,  loc.  cit.:  "thus  of  yore  cried  eagles  in  the  ancient  tree, 
wishing  to  drink  of  the  blood  of  warriors." 
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Sighvat,  St.  Olaf  s  skald,  carried  on  this  convention,  hailing 
the  ravens  as  harbingers  of  battles  in  one  of  his  verses  (com- 
posed in  1031) 50.  Wolves  appear  in  the  same  role  quite  often, 
usually  with  witches  mounted  on  them  to  warn  of  coming 
slaughter.51 

The  darkening  of  the  sun  before  defeat  seems  to  refer  to 
an  actual  eclipse  in  the  Slovo.  Curiously  enough,  the  same 
portent  occurred  before  the  battle  of  Stiklestad  and  was  celeb- 
rated by  Sighvat  the  skald.  "It  happened  then,  as  was  told 
before,"  says  Snorri  Sturluson,  "that  the  sun  disappeared  al- 
though the  heavens  were  clear,  and  it  became  dark."  Sighvat 
composed  a  verse  on  this: 

Undr  lata  bat  ytar        eigi  smatt,  es  mattit 
skasnjgrSungum  skorSu        skylauss  roSull  hlyja; 
drjug  varS  a  bvi  dcegri         (dagr  naSit  lit  fogrum), 
orrostu  frak  austan        atburS,  konungs  furSa.52 

In  the  Slovo  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  described  in  terms 
of  an  eclipse,  also  presages  defeat  for  the  princes.  Actual  events 
and  literary  conventions  appear  to  have  been  combined  simi- 
larly in  the  Old  Norse  and  the  Old  Russian.  What  is  missing 
in  the  former,  however,  is  the  subjective  tone  several  times 
perceptible  in  the  Slovo,  where  nature's  participation  in  trage- 
dy is  expressed  by  the  pathetic  fallacy:  the  skalds  never  go 
so  far  as  to  have  cart-wheels  groan  in  an  anticipation  of  dis- 
aster, nor  grass  and  trees  bow  in  sorrow  nor  shed  leaves  when 
it  has  taken  place.  Such  literary  animism  is  of  an  alien  school. 

There  are  similarities,  again,  in  the  descriptions  of  battles 
actually  in  progress.  The  Slovo  gives  us  flights  of  birds,  con- 
tinuing their  premonitory  appearance;  wild  beasts  eager  for 
prey;  earth  soaked  with  blood  and  sown  with  corpses.  Arrows 
fall  like  showers  of  rain  and  lances  sing  aloud.  Some  of  the 


50  Magnus  saga  G65a,  ch.  8,  Heimskringla,  p.  426. 

51  E.  g.,  Haralds  saga  Hardrdda,  ch.  81,  Heimskringla,  p.  501:  "en 
fyrir  li5i  landzmanna  reiS  trollkona  mikil  ok  sat  a  vargi,"  sub  anno 
1066. 

52  Oldfs  saga  Helga,  ch.  227,  Heimskringla,  p.  402:  "A  wonder  not 
small  men  declare  that  it  was  when  the  sun,  though  the  day  was 
without  cloud,  might  not  send  down  warmth  for  the  warriors;  a  heavy 
portent  it  was  of  the  king's  [end]  it  was  on  that  day  (the  day  had 
not  its  bright  color) ;  I  heard  of  this  event  during  the  battle  in  the 
east." 
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phrases  have  been  cited  already  in  connection  with  sentence 
units  of  style.  Their  content  is  to  be  found  over  and  over  again 
in  skaldic  verse.  Scores  of  examples  could  be  quoted.  I  shall 
place  a  selected  few  beside  the  appropriate  Russian  phrases. 


He  6ypa  cokojim  3aHece 
npe3  nojiH  uiHpOKan; 
rajiHUH  cTaAH  6*fc)KaTb 
ki>  JXony  BejMKOMy  (16). 

BJITaUH  rp03y  B[o]poMcaTb 
no  HpyraMb;  opjiH  KJieK- 

TOMTs  Ha  KOCTH  SB^pH 

30Byrb  (31) 

YVh  qacTO  BpaHH  rpaaxvTb, 
Tpynia  ce6-B  Atjinqe,  a 
rajiHUH  cbok)  ptqb  tobo- 

pHXyTbl  XOTHTb  nOJI'BT'BTH 

na  ye^ie  (65). 


Mildingr  atraukt  of  msekis 
munn,  es  lezt  af  gunni; 
holds  vant  hrafn  of  fyldan 
hras;  Jjaut  vargr  i  asi; 
en  gramr  (ne  frak  fremra 
friSskerSi  J)er  verSa) 
austr  vast  ar  et  naesta 
grSiglyndr  i  GgrSum.53 
hgss  arnar  rautt  hvassar, 
hroSigr  konungr,  bloSi 
(imr  gat  krgs  hvars  komuS) 
klcer,  a5r  hingat  fcerir.54 

. . .  hafa  gato  {)a  ramnar 
fyr  Enderis-eyjom  cerna  braS 

at  slita; 
fengom  Falo  hestom  fullan 

verS  at  sinni . .  .B5 


Such  details  of  battle  description  appear  in  earlier  poems 
of  the  Edda,  especially  the  "Helga  kviSa  Hundingsbana  ii,"  as 
Buslaev  pointed  out56.  Snorri  Sturiuson  remarks  that  there 
are  two  birds  which  are  regularly  associated  with  battle,  and 
paraphrased  by  calling  blood  and  corpses  their  meat  and 


53  Haralds  saga  Hardrdda,  ch.  2,  Heimskringla,  p.  447:  "Thou,  prince, 
didst  wipe  dry  the  sword's  mouth  when  thou  didst  turn  from  battle; 
thou  didst  batten  the  raven  with  raw  flesh;  the  wolf  howled  from  the 
hill;  but  the  next  year,  martial  warrior,  thou  wast  in  Russia  to  the 
east  (I  heard  of  no  fighter  more  renowned  than  thou) ." 

54  Ibid.,  p.  454:  "Thou,  glorious  king,  before  thy  return,  with  blood 
didst  redden  the  sharp  claws  of  the  eagle;  the  wolf  received  food 
wherever  thou  didst  come." 

53  "Kraku  mal,"  Corp.  Poet.  Bor,  n,  342:  "At  Enderis  Isle  the  ravens 
received  flesh  to  tear;  we  gave  to  the  witches'  steeds  [i.  e.,  wolves]  a 
full  battening  then  . . ." 

56  Istoriceskie  Ocerki,  I,  219.  Polevoj  cited  stanza  8  of  "GuSrunar- 
kviSa  ii,"  containing  reference  to  the  screaming  of  eagles  and  ravens 
and  howling  of  wolves,  op.  cit.,  part  2,  p.  46. 
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drink:  they  are  the  raven  and  the  eagle.57  He  also  gives  epithets 
and  quotes  staves  to  show  the  conventional  use  of  the  wolf  as 
ravener  of  the  battlefield.  The  falling  of  arrows  he  compares 
to  a  shower  of  rain  and  hail,  and  quotes  a  number  of  examples 
from  the  poets.  There  are  many  elsewhere  to  set  beside  the 
same  figure  in  the  Slovo. 

htth  ao}kak)  cTp-fcjiaMH  Unnu<5  austr  fyr  Mynni 

cb  JXony  BejiHKoro  (45)  oddhriS  . .  ,58 

i  fastri  fleindrifu  . .  .59 
fannk  grva  drif . .  .60 
Ala  bryngr  at . . .  eli . .  ,61 
R0k[k]r  at  regni  miklu  randar 
gar 5s  . .  .61 
HorS  kom  hriS  a  skjoldu . .  .62 
. . .  i  odda  eli . .  ,63 

In  addition  Snorri  Sturluson  tells  us  that  battle  may  be 
paraphrased  as  storm  of  snow-shower  of  the  HjaSnings,  or  the 
storm  of  6<5in  or  of  ViSrir;  and  weapons  are  called  hail  or  rain 
of  shields.  The  periphrasis  was  a  familiar  stereotype,  indeed, 
and  endlessly  repeated. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Buslaev  and  Pogodin64  that  a  signi- 
ficant point  of  similarity  in  both  types  of  battle  description  is 
the  attribution  of  speech  to  weapons :  swords  or  spears  cry  out 
with  voices  of  their  own.  The  comparison  can  indeed  be  made : 

Cth3h  rjiarojnoT-b  (50)  sliSrtungur  let  syngva 

Konia  noiorb  (167)  sveroleiks  reginn  . .  .65 


57  prose  Edda,  "Skaldskaparmal,"  ch.  59  (translation  by  A.  G.  Bro- 
deur,  New  York,  1923) ,  p.  213. 
ss  See  note  29. 

59  oldfs  saga  Helga,  ch.  233,  Heimskringla,  p.  406:  "in  hard  snow- 
storm of  arrows." 

60  Ibid.,  loc.  cit.\  "I  found  snowstorm  of  arrows." 
6i  Ibid.,  ch.  206,  p.  339;  see  note  24. 

62  "Kraku  mal,"  stanza  14:  "a  fierce  storm  beat  on  the  shields." 

63  Ibid.,  staza  22:    "in  the  storm  of  spears." 

64  Pogodin,  2urn.  Min.  Nar.  Prosvesc.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  167,  quoting  Bus- 
laev. Cf.  also  Abicht,  op.  cit,  p.  23,  and  Polevoj,  op.  cit.,  part  2,  p.  46, 
citing  Beowulf,  1.  184. 

65  Johnsson,  Skjaldedigtning,  B  No.  I,  66:  "te  lord  of  the  sword- 
play  [i.  e.,  warrior]  let  the  scabbard-tongues  [i.  e.,  swords]  sing  out." 
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These  pallid  figures  in  Old  Norse  can  scarcely  be  called  pro- 
sopopoeia, however.  I  know  of  no  cases  of  extended  discourse 
by  nonhuman  beings,  such  as  rivers  or  cities,  to  place  beside 
the  examples  in  the  Slovo. 

A  single  parallel  may  be  cited  for  the  blood-red  dawn  and 
black  clouds  of  Igor's  second  day  in  battle: 

Zlpyraro  ahh  bqjimu  paHo  Nu  es  ogorligt  um  at  litask 

KpoBaBbiH  3opH  cB-ferb  es  dreyrog  sky  dregr  meS 
noB'BAaiOT'b.  Mp'bHbiH  tvhh  himni: 

cb  Mopn  H^vTb  (43-44).  Mun  lopt  litaS  lySa  bl65i . .  .68 

The  earth  soaked  in  blood  and  sown  with  the  dead  is  a  con- 
ventional part  of  battle  descriptions  in  Old  Norse  too,  though 
it  might  be  easier  to  collect  examples  of  water  dyed  red  and 
choked  with  bodies,  since  viking  sea  fights  were  more  often 
described  than  land  battles: 

Ty  KpoBaBaro  BHHa  He  nar  fell  niSr  til  iarSar  a  Nord- 
ic crra  (72).  ymbra-landi . .  ,67 
wp-bHa  3eMjin  noA^  Ira  bloS  i  aegi  cetir  fell  um 
KonbiTbi  KOCTbMH  6biJia  sksero  . .  .68 
nocbHHa,  a  KpOBiio 
nojibsma  (67). 

The  time  of  battle  is  often  designated  as  early  morning,  as  in 
the  Slovo: 

CBti-b  3anajia  (34)  Hund  marga  sa-ek  falla 

C-b  3apaHiH  (37)  morginstund  fyr  'meiSi'  menn 

Apyraro  ahh  bcjimh  paHo  (43).  at  odda-senno.69 

Finally,  the  day  of  the  week  is  designated  in  both  types: 


66  "DarraSaljoS"  or  "Song  of  the  Darts,"  a  poem  contained  in 
Njdls  saga  and  associated  with  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014.  See 
Corp.  Poet.  Bor.,  I,  283:  "Now  it  is  terrible  to  look  about,  for  bloody 
clouds  gather  over  the  sky;  the  air  shall  be  dyed  with  blood  of  men." 

67  "Kraku  mal,"  stanza  14:  "[Many  a]  corpse  fell  to  the  earth  in 
Northumberland." 

68  Ibid.,  stanza  19:  "Much  blood  of  the  Irish  fell  into  the  ocean 
during  the  battle." 

69  "Kraku  mal,"  stanza  17:  "Very  many  men  I  saw  fall  before  the 
sword  in  the  morning  hour  . . ."  Cf.  also  stanza  19,  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding note,  and  stanza  11,  "attorn  odda  messo  vi<3  upp-runa  solar,"  — 
"we  had  battle  at  sunrise";  also  note  48. 

70  Haralds  saga  Hardrdda,  ch.  60,  Heimskringla,  p.  484. 
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Ctj  3apaHin  bt>  nHT[o]Ki.  (37).     Slyngr  laugardag  longu 

HSbaldr  af  ser  tjaldi . .  .70 
Vasa  sunnudag,  svanni, 
(seggr  hne  margr  und  eggjar) 
morgin  bann  sem  manni 
mser  lauk  Sea  gl  baeri.70 

For  other  larger  units  in  the  Slovo  I  find  more  general 
analogies.  They  have  pertinence,  though  they  lack  verbal  paral- 
lels. The  composing  of  eulogies  addressed  to  kings  was  an 
important  function  of  skalds,  and  the  repertory  of  their  sur- 
viving verse  offers  many  examples;  but  they  are  unlike  the 
apostrophe  of  our  I^or'-poet  to  heroes  of  ages  past  in  both 
style  and  purpose.  The  prophetic  dream  of  Svjatoslav  suggests 
very  many  Old  Norse  situations  in  verse  and  in  prose  saga 
accounts.  The  specific  vision  of  the  dreamer's  own  funeral  bed 
being  prepared  recalls  vaguely  —  but  very  vaguely  —  the 
visions  of  a  bench  being  prepared  for  a  doomed  hero  in  Val- 
halla.72 Dreams  of  catastrophe  precede  important  battles,  such 
as  Stiklestad  or  Stamford  Bridge,  but  these  usually  involve  a 
witch  or  an  ancestor  who  appears  to  the  dreamer  to  tell  him 
he  is  fey.  Lamentations  after  a  tragedy  are  fairly  frequent 
too;  when  a  skald  speaks,  they  assume  the  form  of  a  celebra- 
tion of  past  exploits  by  the  lost  kings;  and  when  a  woman 
speaks,  like  GuSriin  in  the  Edda,  they  are  more  lyrical,  but  I 
know  of  none  like  Jaroslavna's  containing  an  apostrophe  to 
the  elements  of  nature. 

Again,  skaldic  verse  contains  a  few  instances  of  reproaches 
addressed  directly  to  princes,  admonitions  about  the  need  for 
generosity  or  the  folly  of  stirring  up  civil  strife,  but  even  the 
latter  theme  is  only  vaguely  similar  to  the  Golden  Discourse 
of  Svjatoslav.  The  closest  analogue  I  have  found  is  the  poem 
called  "Bersoglisvisur"  of  Sighvat,  addressed  to  King  Magnus 
the  Good  about  1040  A.  D.  The  poet  here  warns  the  King  that 
his  peasants  have  just  grievances  against  him,  "and  it  seemed 
to  them  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  to  pacify  them,  when 


71  oldfs  saga  Helga,  ch.  249,  ibid.,  p.  419.  The  battle  of  Clontarf  is 
reported  to  have  occurred  on  Good  Friday,  Njdls  saga,  ch.  156. 
These  last  details  are,  to  be  sure,  of  minor  importance. 

72  "Baldrs  Draumar,"  Edda,  verse  6:  "hveim  ero  bekkir  baugom 
sanir?"  Also  "Eiriks  mal"  or  dirge  for  Eric  Blood-Axe  (ca.  955) :  "Hvat 
es  bat  drauma?"  etc.,  Corp.  Poet.  Bor.,  I,  260.  Cf.  Geste,  381. 
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they  were  threatening  to  raise  civil  strife  against  him."  To 
drive  home  his  sermon,  Sighvat  cites  examples  of  earlier  kings 
who  kept  the  laws  and  ancient  customs.  "The  karls  and  jarls 
are  justified,"  he  concludes.73 

Stanza  7 

Hsett  's  bats  allir  setlask         (aSr  skal  viS  ]?vi  raSa) 
harir  menn;  es  heyrik        hot,  skjoldungi  at  moti; 
greypt  's  ]pat,  's  hofSum  hnepta        heldr  ok  niSr  i  feldi. 
(slegit  hefr  Jpogn  a  ]?egna)         Jnngmenn  nosum  stinga.74 

Stanza  8 

Gjalt  varhuga,  veltir,        vi5r  J)eims  nu  ferr  hiSra, 
J)jofs  (skal  hond  i  hofi)         holSa  kytt  (of  stytta) ; 
vinr  's  sas,  varmra  benja        vgrnuS  by5r,  en  hlySiS, 
tarmutaris  teitir,        til  hvat  bumenn  vilja. 

The  preservation  of  pagan  mythology  in  the  Slovo  by  a 
Christian  author  has  been  compared  to  Snorri's  antiquarian 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  gods  of  Valhalla.  It  might  as  well  be 
compared,  however,  with  the  literary  use  of  classical  myth  by 
skeptical  pagan,  or  even  believing  Christian,  poets  of  the  later 
Roman  empire. 

These  are  the  chief  correspondences  in  style  and  content 
between  Old  Norse  poetic  literature  and  the  Slovo  o  polku 
Igoreve.  Other  literatures,  I  am  aware,  give  closer  parallels  for 
some  of  the  types  surveyed  above.  For  instance,  balanced  sen- 
tence structure,  the  pairing  of  phrases  in  identical  gramma- 
tical construction,75  remind  me  of  Biblical  balanced  style  more 
than  skaldic.  The  studies  of  Peretc  seem  to  me  to  go  too  far  in 
claiming  Biblical  influence,  since  a  number  of  his  citations 


73  Magnus  saga  Goda,  oh.  16,  Heimskringla,  p.  431. 

m  Ibid.,  loc.  cit.:  "Beware,  thief -punisher,  of  the  people's  report 
which  goes  about  here;  one  should  hold  short  the  hand  in  moderation. 
He  is  a  friend  who  warns:  hear  then,  you  who  delight  the  hawk  with 
warm  blood,  what  it  is  the  farmers  desire.  It  is  dangerous  that  all  the 
hoar-headed  men  whose  threats  I  hear  are  turned  against  the  prince; 
that  should  be  forestalled  in  time.  It  is  a  threatening  sign  when  the 
thing-men  let  their  heads  hang  and  thrust  their  noses  down  into  their 
hoods;  —  the  bonder  have  fallen  silent." 

7»  For  instance,  Awe  6bi  tm  6biJi-b,  to  6buia  6bi  qara  no  Horarfe,  a  Komeft 
no  pesaHt  {125) . 
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contain  only  one  word  (not  always  expressing  the  same  idea) 
common  to  both  texts;  but  where  the  verbal  echo  appears  in 
similar  balanced  constructions,  I  find  them  convincing.76  The 
Psalter  furnishes  many  of  these.  Throughout,  I  am  inclined  to 
give  great  weight  to  the  claims  of  indirect  classical  influence, 
though  I  am  in  no  position  to  judge  its  extent  or  its  transmis- 
sion through  medieval  Greek.  I  find  the  recent  statements  of 
N.  Gudzij77  and  A.  Orlov78  on  the  learned  heritage  of  the  poem 
rather  more  persuasive  than  Sokolov's  emphasis  on  its  popular 
affiliations  (though  there  is  a  valid  point  here  too  on  the 
comparative  closeness  of  feudal  court  circles  to  popular  tradi- 
tions, in  contrast  to  the  alienation  from  the  people  in  later 
centuries).79  As  for  the  persistence  of  Scandinavian  literary 
tradition,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  it  survived  at  all,  even 
to  the  time  of  Bojan,  it  was  already  attenuated  in  the  extreme, 
and  its  effects  were  felt  (as  perhaps  in  the  case  of  alliteration) 
only  in  the  most  indirect  manner  —  not  to  be  definitely  iden- 
tified either  by  singers  then  or  scholars  now. 


76  V.  N.  Persia,  K  izuceniju  Slova  o  polku  Igoreve  (Leningrad,  1926) ; 
"  'Slovo'  i  istoriceskie  biblejskie  knigi,"  Sbornik  v  cesf  A.  I.  Sobulev- 
skogo  (1928);  "'Slovo'  i  drevneslavjanskij  perevod  biblejskix  knig," 
Izvestija  po  Russkomu  Jazyku  i  Slovesnosti  Akademii  Nauk,  III  (1930), 
289-309. 

77  "  'Slovo'  i  drevnerusskaja  literaturnaja  tradicija,"  Literaturnyj 
kritik  (1938) ,  No.  5,  pp.  59-83.  The  oratorical  and  rhetorical  traditions 
are  stressed.  Cf.  also  Gudzij 's  Istorija  drevnej  russkoj  liter atury  (Mos- 
cow, 1945),  pp.  147-77. 

™  Drevnjaja  russkaja  literatura  XI-XVI  vv.  (Leningrad-Moscow: 
Akademija  Nauk,  1939),  p.  36.  Orlov  refers  to  the  metaphor  of  arrows 
falling  like  rain  as  a  classical  figure. 

79  Sokolov,  "  'Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve'  i  narodnoe  tvorcestvo,"  Litera- 
turnyj kritik  (1938),  No.  5,  pp.  84-93. 


ON  ALLITERATION  IN  ANCIENT  RUSSIAN 
EPIC  LITERATURE 

By 

Dmitry    Cizevsky 

1.  The  vast  number  of  alliterations  (as  well  as  other  de- 
vices of  euphony)  in  the  Slovo  has  been  pointed  out  more  than 
once.  V.  Rziga  made  an  attempt  to  classify  the  different  types 
of  alliteration  to  be  found  in  the  Slovo*  However,  proper  at- 
tention has  not  been  paid  to  that  alliteration  which  binds  the 
final  words  of  short  syntactic  units.  For  example: 

45.  Bhth  rpoMy  eeMiKOMj, 

HTH  flOJKflK)  CTptjiaMH 

c  ,3,0Hy  eejiiiKoio. 

46.  Ty  ch  KonieMi)  wpnjiaMaTH, 
Ty  en  cadjiJiMT)  woTpyHHTH 
o  mejiOMH  ffojiOBenKbiH, 
Ha  pin,!*  Ha  KanjrB, 

y  ,HoHy  eejiuKoto. 

68.  ^to  mh  myMHTb, 

HTO  MH  3BeHHTb? 

69.  J^Bevsi  paHO  npejvb  3opnMH 
Hropb  HJH)KH  3aBopo^iaeTb  .  .  . 

83.     HH  MHCJIJH)  CMblCJHTH. 
HH  flVMOK)  CflyMaTB. 

hh  oTiHMa  ctrjuuaTH  .  .  . 

103.    flBa   cojiHna  rcoMBpKOCTa, 

o6a  6arpHHan  CTJiT>na  woracocia 
h  Bi)  MopB  ch  worpy3HCTa, 

H  Cb  HHM[a]   MOJIOflaH  MBCHDja 
TLMOK)  CH  WOBOJIOKOCTa. 


"Harmonija  movy   Slova  o   polku   Ihorevim "    Ukrajina,   No    4 
(1926),  24-34. 
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135.    .  .  .  h  ZZojobhe  — 

CTJTTTTH  CBOH  KtfBpBTOIHa. 

a  uaBH  cboh  «OKJOHnma  .  .  . 

143.   7se  60  Cyja  He  tneuemi 
cpeopeHBiMH  cipyaMH 
rpaiy  ZZepescjaBJio. 
n  jBHHa  6o joiomb  mevemo 

OTTTJVT,  rp03HBDTB  UOJO^lSEO^b 
HOIB  Mtimre  WfliaHEDEEb 

154.    Tle  QHBun  nompB  cs  o  x"o[n]sn. 
cJk^^H  kb  rpajy  Ev.eex 
n  lomees  cipysieMB 
3jara  cioja  2T<£$i>CKaro. 

19?.   He  Taso  [t]h  peqe  ptsa  Cwyraa: 
rrzy  cmpjfS)  hmbh, 
noxpBinn  gysn  ppn>n  n  cmpym. 

:  empe  Ha  Excmy 
YHoniy  ehh3  [h]  Pocmucjiae  [a] . 
3arBopn  ihb  np  [n]  iomhb  6epe-3B. 
198.    IIja^eicH  Main  Pocmuciaejn 
no  THomH  KH£3n  Poemucjaei  .  .  . 

The  number  of  such  examples  could  easily  be  increased. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  something  else :  alliterations  in  ancient 
Russian  literature  are  not  exceptional  phenomena.  In  particu- 
lar we  meet  them  in  some  of  the  oldest  layers  of  secular  litera- 
ture. Especially  characteristic  in  this  respect  are  the  chronicles. 
For  examples  of  alliteration  in  the  chronicles  I  wan:  to  draw 
attention,  in  particular,  to  the  considerable  number  of  allitera- 
tions of  the  type  just  examined. 

2.  There  are  a  great  number  of  alliterations  in  the  Primary 
Chronicle.  The  fact  that  no  one  up  to  this  time  has  considered 
them  is  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  inquirers  into  the 
works  of  Old  Russian  literature,  in  which  they  sought  every- 
thing possible  except  poetic  devices. 

Let  us  offer  two  examples:  first.,  from  the  tale  of  Oleg  and 
his  hci'se: 

Z?  r/pHCUB  oceHL.  n-n-o 

msmy  OzhYb  kohl  cboh,  h-h-o-k 

laBHJB  KBpMHTH  H-H-K 

u  we  -^BCBiaiH  Ma  m>.  h-h-b-h 
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Bt  60  npese  6T>npaniaji>  e-LUB-L  u  vyjecbHHSB;  b-b-h-k 

<0tt>  qero  mh  ecib  prpern?*  e-y 

n  peie  (?mv  fjnH  KTiecbHHE'L :  H-e-e-E 

«£"LH3a:e !  kohl,  eroxe  jrorttttt  K-K-e 

<w  fajpmn  Ha  HeML,  h 

<otb  moro  wh  yMperH.>  -:-i-y 

0 im  se  npHHin>  bi>  ynt  ch,  pe^e :  o-y 

<Z7heojh  se  ffBCHjy  «a  hl,  h-b-e 

<kh  8ezk)  ero  ooze  ioro.>  H-B-€ 

II  noBejt  x-spMHTH  u.  ::-k-h 

u  He  eoxnTH  ero  tcb  Hear  .  .  .  n-H-B-e-K 


77  ;?0Bejs  ocejbjarH  en  kohl:  h-h-k 

C^a  TH  BHSIQ  X0CTH  £1*0. >  K-€ 

//  NpHBXa  Ha  MBCTO,  H-H 

?/iLse  oBma  jexama  kocth  ero  jojh  n-j-K-r 

U  JOOL  iO.JL.  n-j-r 

N  CLJB3L  tt  KOHH  E-C-GHI 

tt  rwcMBHcs.  peKa:  H-n 

<Otl  cero  jh  .ii>6a  c-j 

<CBMLpTL  OLIJO  B13HTH  MLHB?>  C 

It  may  be  argued  that  some  of  these  alliterations  are  ac- 
cidental consonances.  But  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
the  play  of  alliteration  in  the  passage  is  quite  conscious.  The 
application  of  the  device  recalls  that  of  medieval  Latin  with 
its  predilection  for  the  alliteration  of  words  derived  from  the 
same  root.  The  following  is  an  example  from  the  story  of  the 
siege  of  Belgorod: 

U  NOBeoB  &eHa>TL  CLTBopirrn  nisb.  n-n 

6T>  EeMLXe  tfapHTL  KLICe-lb.  B-B-S 

u  N0B6JB  KCKonarn  vojoihsl  h-h-h-k 

u  ffLCTaBinn  t&mo  nadb  h-b-k 

n  HajHHTH  ntsa  sadt.  h-k 

U  /WBeik  xpyran  KOJKfflasfc  Mevonarn  h-h-k-h 

U  KOCiaBHTH  T3JM0  KOOb.  H-H-K 

u  noBejt  uckotb.  Medy.  h-h-h-m 

Ohh  se.  mbXbme.  ffB3Hma  Medy  jvkbho,  b-m 

6b  60  norpeoeHO  b  vlhhxh  Meoyma.  "-::-:; 
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E  noBez'b  pochthth  <?ejn>MH  h-b-b-k 

u  etJiHHTH  6i>  %adh  H-H-B 

6T>  #py3BMb  K0Z0RS13R.  B-K 

Or  the  following  short  excerpt  from  the  story  of  Jaroslav's 

struggle  with  Svjatopolk  preserved  for  us  by  the  First  Nov- 
gorod Chronicle: 

mo  mu  moMy  eejinmn  mBopHra?  t-t-b-t 

.wajio  Mepy  <?apeHO,  m-m-b 

a  flpywHHH  ^noro  ...  M 


dcme  MeRj  m&jio,  ^-m-m 

a  dpyjKHHH  JWHoro,  j\-m 

da  k  eeiepy  edam  .  .  .  A-b-b 

Worthy  of  special  notice  is  that  we  meet  alliterations  al- 
most exclusively  in  those  passages  of  the  Chronicle  which  hand 
down  to  us  the  old  sagas.  In  the  parts  having  religious  content 
(as  in  almost  all  religious  literature  of  the  eleventh-thirteenth 
centuries) ,  alliteration  is  not  encountered.  We  find  alliteration 
in  the  story  of  the  Slavs'  struggle  with  the  Khazars  (Introduc- 
tion to  the  Chronicle) ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  story  about  the 
vocation  of  princes  (862) ;  in  the  story  of  Oleg's  arrival  in 
Kiev  (882) ;  in  the  story  of  Oleg's  campaign  against  Constan- 
tinople (907);  in  the  end  of  the  story  of  Igor's  campaign 
against  the  Greeks  (944) ;  in  the  narrative  of  Olga's  revenge 
(945-6);  in  the  characterization  of  Svjatoslav  (964);  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  story  about  the  struggle  with  the  Pecenegs 
(968);  in  the  story  of  Svjatoslav's  death  (971);  various  pas- 
sages in  the  story  of  Vladimir's  struggle  against  Jaropolk 
(980) ;  in  the  story  of  Vladimir's  fight  with  the  Pecenegs  — 
single  combat  with  the  Peceneg  giant  (992) ;  in  the  story  about 
the  siege  of  Belgorod  (997) ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  narrative 
about  the  murder  of  Boris  and  Gleb  (1015);  in  the  history  of 
Jaroslav's  war  against  Svjatopolk  (1016  and  ff.);  in  the  tale 
of  Mstislav's  duel  with  Rededja  (1022);  some  passages  in  the 
story  of  Jaroslav's  war  with  Mstislav  (1024) ;  in  the  notifica- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  Pecenegs  (1036);  in  the  story  about  the 
prince-magician  Vseslav  (1044);  the  poisoning  of  Rostislav 
(1066) ;  Vladimir  Monomax's  campaign  of  1093,  and  about 
the  death  of  Rostislav  (it  is  worth  mention  that  this  event  is 
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noted,  as  are  the  deeds  of  Vseslav,  in  the  Slovo!) ;  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Polovcian  prince  Itlar'  (1095) ; 
in  the  narrative  about  Vladimir  Monomax's  struggle  with  Oleg 
of  Cernigov  (1096,  in  the  beginning  and  somewhat  further  on) ; 
in  the  short  fantastic  narration  of  Bonjak's  nocturnal  magic 
(1097) ;  and,  of  course,  in  some  distinct  sentences  of  the  proverb 
type  so  profusely  spread  throughout  the  Chronicle. 

A  survey  of  alliterations  in  other  works  of  Old  Russian 
literature  may  be  found  in  my  Geschichte  der  altrussischen 
Literatur  im  11.,  12.  und  13.  Jahrhundert  published  in  1948  by 
V.  Klostermann,  Frankfurt;  there  an  attempt  is  made  to  record 
the  significant  number  of  alliterations  in  the  Izbornik  of  1076 
and  in  the  "Supplication  of  Daniel."  Obviously  in  these  two 
works,  alliterations  are  conjoined  with  the  aphoristic  style. 

3.  Any  study  of  even  a  part  of  the  material  mentioned 
above  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  with  complete  certainty 
that  alliteration  belonged  to  the  stock  of  stylistic  devices  of 
ancient  Russian  literature  from  the  eleventh  century  on'  (the 
dating  of  the  "Supplication,"  as  is  well  known,  is  entirely  con- 
troversial: I  personally  consider  it  a  comparatively  late  work, 
probably  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century). 

It  follows  then  that  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  epic  character  of  the  majority  of  those  sections  in  the 
Chronicles  in  which  we  come  upon  alliteration.  It  is  even  more 
remarkable  that  there  is  almost  a  complete  lack  of  alliteration 
in  the  ancient  sermon  literature  which  includes  quite  a  few 
works  with  an  extraordinarily  developed  literary  style  that 
employs  the  most  refined  literary  devices  and  a  somewhat 
rhythmic  language  which  is  also  one  of  the  stylistic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  epic  parts  in  the  Chronicles. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  origin  of  this  artistic  device. 
Alliteration  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  favorite  poetic  devices  of 
Indo-European  literatures  —  but  not  to  all.  Besides  the  fam- 
ous "Stabreim"  of  Germanic  literatures,  one  should  note  still 
other  examples  of  the  use  of  alliteration.  "Stabreim,"  inciden- 
tally, has  almost  no  resemblance  to  Old  Russian  alliteration: 
the  former  is  linked  with  a  specific  poetic  rhythm  and  restricts 
the  number  of  alliterated  words.  Numerous  alliterations 
are  found  in  Celtic  poetry;  in  this  respect,  it  seems  that 
there  the  basic  rule  is:  "the  more  alliteration,  the  better."  We 
find  alliteration  in  Osco-Umbrian  inscriptions,  in  Old  Frisian 
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laws,  and  especially,  of  course,  in  Latin  poetry  which  preserved 
—  and  even  developed  with  significant  refinements  —  the  use 
of  this  device  in  the  later  tradition,  particularly  in  medieval 
Latin  verse.  Greek  literature  —  secular  and  spiritual  —  has 
almost  no  alliteration.  The  only  examples  known  to  me  belong 
to  the  neo-Greek  folk  poetry.  Latvian  folklore,  too,  is  rich  in 
alliteration. 

The  use  of  alliteration  seems  to  be  linked  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  prosodic  structure:  it  occurs  prevailingly  in  lan- 
guages with  accent  on  the  initial  syllable  of  words  or  roots. 
As  the  Old  Russian  language  did  not  offer  such  a  prosodic 
feature,  the  possibility  of  a  borrowing  of  this  device,  probably 
from  Germanic  poetry,  is  not  excluded. 

However,  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  question  of 
the  tradition  which  frames  the  use  of  alliteration  in  the  Slovo. 
We  have  been  able  to  observe  that  this  use  in  ancient  Russian 
was  not  limited  to  the  Slovo  alone.  The  question  of  this  device's 
later  use  (e.  g.  in  contemporary  cyliny)  demands  a  separate 
study. 


LE     DIGENIS     RUSSE 
Par 

Henri  Gregoire 

Sans  qualifier  de  faux  le  texte  du  Digenis  russe,  qui  se 
trouvait  dans  le  manuscrit  perdu  de  Moscou,  et  dont  d'autres 
copies  anciennes  furent  decouvertes  ensuite  par  Pypin  et  Tixon- 
ravov,  M.  Andre  Mazon  semble  avoir  voulu  frapper  ce  mor- 
ceau  epique  d'une  sorte  de  suspicion.  S'il  ne  le  considere  pas, 
a  1'egal  du  Slovo  d'lgor',  comme  une  forgerie  moderne,  il  insi- 
nue  qu'il  s'agirait  d'un  factum  vulgaire  et  de  basse  epoque.1 
Je  n'ai  pas  la  competence  voulue  pour  me  prononcer,  en  philo- 
logue  ou  en  linguiste.  sur  la  langue  du  Devgenievo  dejanie. 
Dans  les  pages  qui  vont  suivre,  je  n'ai  eu  qu'un  but:  examiner 
le  contenu  du  Dejanie,  et  comparer  ce  contenu  avec  les  diverses 
recensions  grecques  du  Digenis  que  nous  possedons  aujour- 
d'hui,  de  meme  qu'avec  ces  ballades  epiques  dont  la  forme  et  le 
fond  sont  si  anciens.  et  qui  ont  certainement  servi  de  sources 
a  l'epopee  byzantine.  S'il  m'est  arrive,  au  cours  de  cet  exam  en, 
et  de  ces  etudes  comparatives,  de  discuter  certains  mots  rusErf. 
c'est  uniquement  pour  en  rechercher  les  equivalents  ou  les 
originaux  grecs;  et  je  ne  pense  pas,  en  me  livrant  a  ces  rap- 
prochements, etre  sorti  de  ma  sphere  de  byzantiniste  et  de 
neo-helleniste.  On  m'a  reproche  parfois  de  commencer  mes 
articles  par  ou  je  devrais  les  finir,  c'est-a-dire  par  une  affir- 
mation trop  tranchante.  prematuree,  a  priori,  de  mes  conclu- 
sions. Je  prie  le  lecteur  de  considerer  que,  si  j'agis  de  la  sorte, 
c'est  uniquement  par  amour  de  la  clarte.  II  va  de  soi  qu'il  n*y 
a  aucun  a  priorisme  dans  ma  methode.  C'est  tellement  vrai 
que  j'ai  beaucoup  varie  et  longtemps  hesite  en  ce  qui  concerne 
le  Digenis  rosse.  J'ai  cru  pendant  des  annees.  faute  de  le  bien 
connaitre,  il  est  vrai,  qu'il  representait  une  forme  abatardie 
et  vulgarisee  de  l'epopee  byzantine.  Ce  qui  me  l'avait  persuade, 
c'est  surtout  l'absence,  dans  le  texte  russe,  des  precisions  his- 


i  Revue  des  Etudes  Slaves,  XXI  (1944">,  18  sqq. 
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toriques  et  geographiques  du  grec.  Je  vois  a  present  que  ce 
caractere  denote  un  etat  archa'ique  du  roman.  Une  etude 
longue  et  minutieuse  faite  sur  l'original  russe  pendant  toute 
une  annee,  avec  la  collaboration  de  mon  ami  Roman  Jakobson 
et  de  tout  son  seminaire,  de  nouvelles  collations  avec  les  textes 
grecs,  en  vue  de  mes  conferences  du  College  de  France  sur  1'epo- 
pee  byzantine :  toutes  ces  recherches  ont  multiplie  et  aceumule 
les  preuves  de  l'antiquite,  de  l'originalite  —  par  rapport  aux 
recensions  du  roman  grec  —  du  Digenis  russe.  II  serait  plus 
habile,  sans  doute,  de  dissimuler,  jusqu'a  la  fin  de  ce  memoire, 
ce  resultat  de  mes  investigations.  Mais  je  n'eprouve  aucune 
gene  a  le  proclamer  au  contraire,  pour  la  facilite  du  lecteur, 
avant  de  reprendre,  dans  un  ordre  qui,  je  l'espere,  s'expliquera 
de  lui-meme,  quelques-unes  des  analyses  et  des  comparai- 
sons  qui  m'ont  ouvert  les  yeux  sur  la  valeur  du  Dejanie. 

Le  Dejanie  dans  le  manuscrit  de  Moscou. 

M.  Roman  Jakobson  s'est  charge  de  decrire  le  fameux 
manuscrit  du  comte  Musin-Puskin  et  son  contenu.  Je  n'ai 
pas  a  revenir  sur  son  expose  magistral  (Geste,  5  sqq.).  Brieve- 
ment,  mais  definitivement,  il  a  demontre  que  tout  ce  que  ce 
manuscrit  contenait,  en  dehors  du  Slovo  (sur  lequel  la  publi- 
cation mentionnee  fait  une  lumiere  complete),  est  non  seule- 
ment  bonae  notae,  mais  porte  la  marque  de  l'age  d'or,  de  la 
periode  heroique  de  la  Russie  de  Kiev.  Le  Digenis  russe  est  de  la 
meme  valeur,  ou  plutot  pourrait  se  comparer,  pour  l'interet 
historique,  au  Slovo  lui-meme,  infiniment  superieur  comme 
oeuvre  litteraire.  Mais,  tandis  que  le  Slovo  d'Igor'  a  ete  copie, 
et  bien  copie,  le  Devgenievo  dejanie,  senti  comme  une  oeuvre 
etrangere,  et  par  consequent  plus  ou  moins  indifferent  au  pa- 
triotisme  russe,  a  disparu  dans  1'incendie  de  Moscou,  sans  lais- 
ser  d'autre  trace  que  quatorze  lignes  de  resume  et  quarante 
lignes  environ  de  citations  textuelles. 

Resume  et  extraits  de  Karamzin. 

Mais  ce  resume  est  de  l'historien  Karamzin,  ces  extraits  — 
sauf  trois  titres  —  sont  de  Karamzin  aussi.2  Le  resume  surtout 


2  Dans  l'edition  princeps  du  Slovo  (1800),  p.  Ill,  note,  on  trouve 
trois  des  titres  mis  en  tete  de  1'histoire  de  Digenis  dans  le  manuscript 
de  Musin-Puskin.  Karamzin,  dans  son  Histoire  de  VEtat  russe,  t.  II, 
ch.  12,  n.  333,  et  t.  Ill,  ch.  7,  n.  272,  donne  des  extraits  textuels  et  un 
resume  de  l'oeuvre,  toujours  d'apres  le  manuscrit  de  Musin-Puskin. 
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vaut  son  pesant  d'or.  II  suffit  pour  identifier  le  texte.  II  s'agit 
bien  d'une  version  russe  du  roman  epique  que  nous  connais- 
sons  depuis  soixante-douze  ans  par  des  recensions  grecques. 
C'est  le  raeme  roman  en  deux  parties,  la  premiere  consacree 
au  pere  du  heros,  un  Emir  arabe  anonyme  converti  au  chris- 
tianisme  par  amour  d'une  jeune  fille  grecque,  sa  captive;  de 
la  seconde  partie  on  trouvait  dans  le  russe  tout  ce  qui  va  de  la 
naissance  et  des  enfances  de  Digenis,  fils  de  l'Emir,  jusqu'a 
1'enlevement,  par  l'heroique  jouvenceau,  de  sa  future  epouse, 
la  fille  d'un  stratege  byzantin,  enlevement  qui  donne  lieu  a 
poursuite  et  a  bataille  acharnSe,  mais  qui  aboutit  a  de  justes 
et  somptueuses  noces. 

Le  manuscrit  (Pogodin)  decouvert  par  Pypin. 

Jusqu'en  1858,  personne  n'avait  soupgonne  que  le  Devge- 
nij  russe  put  etre  d'origine  grecque.  Mais  cette  annee-la,  A.  N. 
Pypin  decouvrit  un  nouveau  texte  de  Digenis  dans  le  manu- 
scrit Pogodin  No.  1773  de  la  Bibliotheque  publique  de  Moscou, 
un  codex  du  XVIIe  ou  du  XVIIIe  siecle.  II  publia  ce  texte  dans 
son  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  litteraire  des  anciens  contes  et  des 
vieilles  legendes  russes  (1859).3  On  n'avait  rien  signale  d'ana- 
logue  depuis  1800  dans  la  litterature  byzantine.  Pypin  n'en  eut 
que  plus  de  merite  a  ecrire  textuellement :  "Cette  histoire, 
comme  celle  du  sage  Akir,  appartient  aux  productions  roman- 
cees  de  la  periode  ancienne  de  notre  litterature,  qui  remon- 
tent  a  une  source  byzantine,  mais  se  distinguent  de  VAlexan- 
dride  et  des  recits  troyens  parce  qu'elles  sortent  du  domaine 
historique  et  appartiennent  souvent  entierement  au  domaine 
de  la  fantaisie."  On  va  voir  que  ceci  n'est  pas  tout  a  fait  vrai 
du  Digenis  byzantin,  mais  n'importe.  Ce  qui  suit  est  d'une  in- 
tuition veritablement  divinatoire,  et  cette  divination  suffirait 
a  la  gloire  de  Pypin:  "Les  principaux  personnages  et  le  lieu  de 
Taction . . .  demontrent  une  origine  grecque.  Tout  cela  vient 
d'un  chapitre  particulierement  obscur  de  la  litterature  byzan- 
tine, celui  de  la  legende  heroique;  cela  pourrait  facilement  se 
comparer  avec  ces  histoires  a  demi  fantaisistes  enfantees  par 
les  Croisades.  Les  monuments  byzantins  qui  doivent  leur  nais- 


3  A.  Pypin,  Ocerk  literaturnoj  istorii  starinnyx  povestej  i  skazok 
russkix  (Saint-Petersbourg,  1858),  pp.  316-332.  Ce  texte  fut  reproduit 
ensuite  dans  les  Pamjatniki  staroj  russkoj  literatury,  izd.  Kuseleva- 
Bezborcdka,  II,  379  sqq. 
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sance  au  fait  historique  de  .la  lutte  (des  Chretiens  contre  les 
envahisseurs  verms  de  Test) ,  etaient  fort  peu  connus.  Or,  c'est 
a  cette  categorie  de  textes  que  se  rattache  le  prototype  grec  du 
Devgenij." 

Mais  le  travail  de  Pypin  resta  inconnu  des  byzantinistes 
et  n'activa  nullement  la  recherche,  dans  les  bibliotheques 
grecques,  de  l'original  perdu  ou  egare. 

Le  manuscrit  grec  de  Trebizonde  et  V edition  Sathas-Legrand. 

C'est  en  1870  seulement  qu'un  professeur  grec  de  Trebi- 
zonde, Sabbas  Joannides,  dans  son  Histoire  et  Statistique  de 
Trebizonde,  publiee  en  grec  a  Constantinople,  mentionne  1'exis- 
tence  d'un  long  poeme  en  vers  politiques,  consacre  a  Digenis 
et  a  son  pere  l'Emir,  et  conserve  dans  un  manuscrit  de  sa  ville 
natale,  Trebizonde  dans  le  Pont.  Constantin  Sathas  et  Emile 
Legrand,  d'apres  ce  manuscrit  alors  unique,  donnerent  en 
1875  1'edition  princeps  de  l'oeuvre  avec  une  riche  introduction 
historique  et  une  elegante  mais  infidele  traduction.  Inutile  de 
dire  que  les  savants  editeurs,  pourtant  tres  bien  informes  de 
presque  tout  ce  qui  pouvait  toucher  a  leur  sujet,  ne  savaient 
rien  du  Digenis  russe.4 

Veselovskij. 

La  meme  annee,  le  grand  Alexandre  Veselovskij  combla 
cette  lacune  dans  le  Vestnik  Evropy  d'avril  1875.  II  rapprocha 
des  fragments  de  Karamzin  et  de  Pypin  le  nouveau  texte  grec, 
et  montra  meme  l'importance  des  cantilenes  acritiques  pour 
l'histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque.  Le  texte  de  Pypin,  qui  s'ar- 
rete  au  beau  milieu  de  la  conquete,  par  Digenis,  de  la  fille  du 
stratege,  et  qui,  par  consequent,  est  moins  complet  dans  cette 
derniere  partie,  d'apres  le  resume  de  Karamzin,  que  la  recen- 
sion perdue  de  Musin-Puskin,  comprend  au  contraire  sans 
nulle  lacune  toute  la  premiere  partie  du  roman:  portrait  de 
l'Emir,  enlevement  par  lui  d'une  jeune  fille  grecque,  poursuite 


4  Pour  tout  ce  qui  touche  les  manuscrits  et  les  editions  du  texte 
grec  du  roman  epique,  voyez  notre  livre,  Digenis  Akritas,  The  Byzantine 
Epic  in  History  and  Poetry,  by  Henri  Gregoire,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Prof.  Panos  Morphopoulos.  Forewords  by  Professors  Richard 
Dawkins  and  Gustave  Cohen.  Three  original  geographical  drawings 
by  Prof.  Ernest  Honigmann.  The  National  Herald  (New  York,  1942)  f 
38+336  pages.  19  illustrations. 
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de  l'Arabe  par  les  freres  de  la  captive,  bapteme  et  mariage, 
naissance  et  premieres  annees  de  Devgenij.  Or,  comme  le  ma- 
nuscrit  de  Trebizonde  etait  acephale,  mutile  au  debut,  le  texte 
russe  pouvait  immediatement  servir  a  combler  cette  grave 
lacune  de  pres  d'un  livre  et  demi  (sur  dix) .  Le  meme  Veselov- 
skij  jugea  1'occasion  favorable  pour  faire  enfin  connaitre  le 
Digenis  russe  a  la  science  occidentale,  dans  un  article  admi- 
rable (le  mot  n'est  pas  trop  fort)  de  la  Russische  Revue,5  plein 
de  choses  parfaitement  justes,  et  qui  paraissent  toutes  neuves 
aujourd'hui,  tant  Emile  Faguet  avait  raison  de  dire:  "II  n'y 
a  d'inedit  que  l'imprime."  Malheureusement,  sauf  Alfred  Ram- 
baud  dans  sa  Russie  epique,  les  critiques  d'Occident  resterent 
aveugles  a  la  lumiere  du  Nord,  sourds  a  la  voix  de  la  raison 
erudite  incarnee  dans  Veselovskij,  dans  lequel  ils  auraient  du 
reconnaitre  leur  maitre  a  tous. 


Autres  manuscrits  grecs. 

Mais  le  manuscrit  grec  de  Trebizonde  n'etait  pas  unique. 
Outre  la  redaction  tardive  et  rimee  (on  sait  que  c'est  la  meme 
chose  en  litterature  post-byzantine)  d'Ignace  Petritzes,  ecrite 
en  1670,  et  que  Lambros  donna  au  public  en  1880  d'apres  un 
manuscrit  d'Oxford,  Miliarakis  revela  et  publia  un  jumeau  en 
parfait  etat  (c'est-a-dire  un  manuscrit  complet  n'ayant  perdu 
ni  son  debut  ni  sa  fin),  un  jumeau  parfait,  dis-je,  du  codex 
mutile  de  Trebizonde.  Ceci  explique  le  sigle  AT,  c'est-a-dire 
Andros  et  Trebizonde,  ces  deux  manuscrits  representant,  avec 
peu  de  variantes  serieuses,  une  meme  forme  du  roman.  Un 
autre  manuscrit,  celui  de  Grotta-Ferrata,  dormant  une  autre 
recension,  ne  devait  paraitre  qu'en  1892,  par  les  soins  d'Emile 
Legrand,  Bibliotheque  grecque  vulgaire,  tome  VI.  En  1904, 
Krumbacher  annoncait,  dans  les  Sitzungsberichte  de  Munich, 
un  cinquieme  texte,  fort  interessant  a  la  fois  par  sa  forme  vul- 
gaire et  par  ses  traits  archaiques,  YEscorialensis,  que  Hesseling 
ne  publia  completement  qu'en  1911-1912,  au  tome  III  de  Lao- 
graphia,  ce  qui,  avec  un  texte  en  prose  d'Andros,  peu  different 
du  texte  versifie  de  la  meme  ile,  fait  six  recensions  grecques 


s  "Bruchstiicke  des  byzantinischen  Epos  in  russischer  Fassung," 
Russische  Revue,  IV,  Heft  6.  539-570:  I.  Das  Lied  von  Digenis,  p.  539; 
II.  Deugenius-Digenis,  p.  544;  HI.  Digenis- Anika  und  die  alter  en  Hel- 
den,  p.  555. 
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(sans  compter  des  manuscrits  signales  ail  XVIIIe  siecle,  et 
aujourd'hui  disparus). 

Aucun  des  editeurs  du  Digenis  grec,  sauf  le  tout  dernier, 
M.  Kalonaros,  ne  s'est  serieusement  occupe  du  Digenis  russe. 
A  leur  tour,  les  editeurs  du  Digenis  russe,  ou  bien  n'ont  pu 
connaitre  le  Digenis  grec,  ou  n'ont  connu  qu'une  partie  de  sa 
tradition  manuscrite. 

Le  manuscrit  de  Tixonravov.  La  these  de  ce  savant. 

D'ailleurs,  en  1890,  la  piece  essentielle  de  la  tradition  ma- 
nuscrite russe  etait  encore  a  reveler.  Ce  fut  la  nouvelle  sen- 
sationnelle  communiquee  par  N.  Tixonravov  au  VHIe  Congres 
areheologique  tenu  a  Moscou.  Tixonravov  venait  d'acheter  a 
Yaroslavl  un  manuscrit  de  Miscellanea  du  XVIIIe  siecle,  con- 
tenant  notamment  deux  fragments  du  Devgenij,  ecrits  en  1744 
par  un  certain  Semjon  Malkov.  Premier  fragment:  Enfances 
de  Digenis,  c'est-a-dire  education,  chasse,  portrait  du  jouven- 
ceau  en  grand  costume,  et  de  son  coursier  richement  capara- 
conne.  Second  fragment:  Toute  la  fin  du  roman,  depuis  les 
preparatifs  de  l'enlevement  de  la  fille  du  stratege,  jusqu'aux 
deux  derniers  episodes:  Comment  Devgenij  vainquit  le  roi 
Basile,  et  le  regne  de  Devgenij  et  Amir,  absent  du  resume  de 
Karamzin.  Tixonravov  vit  immediatement  que  cette  version 
russe,  infiniment  superieure  a  P  dans  toutes  les  parties  ou  la 
comparaison  est  possible,  etait  identique,  sauf  des  variantes 
negligeables,  au  texte  de  Musin-Puskin.  II  vit  aussi,  tres  juste- 
ment  je  pense,  que  les  divergences  entre  P  et  T  M,  c'est-a-dire 
entre  Pypin  et  Tixonravov — Musin-Puskin,  ne  peuvent  pas 
s'expliquer  par  des  alterations  dues  aux  copistes  russes  mais 
que  ces  deux  recensions  si  divergentes  remontent  a  deux  ma- 
nuscrits grecs,  ou  plutot  a  deux  redactions  grecques,  aussi 
distinctes  que  Trebizonde  et  Grotta-Ferrata.  Comme  en  1890 
Grotta-Ferrata  n'etait  pas  publie,  il  nous  faut  parler  encore 
de  divination,  de  la  divination  de  Tixonravov,  aussi  clairvoyant 
que  Pypin  et  que  Veselovskij6.  Sans  connaitre  d'autres  textes 


6  Des  sa  communication  au  Congres,  Tixonravov  avait  formule 
ses  cinq  theses,  que  je  crois  fermement  etablies:  1.  Le  nouveau  texte 
est  une  copie  tardive  de  la  recension  de  Musin-Puskin.  2.  Le  texte  de 
Pypin,  au  contraire,  tres  aberrant,  s'opposait  en  un  sens  a  la  recension 
Musin-Puskin  —  Malkov.  3.  Ces  deux  redactions  russes  remontaient  a 
deux  recensions  grecques  differentes,  et  1'auteur  citait,  ex.  gr.,  Trebi- 
zonde et  Grotta-Perrata.  4.  L'original  de  Musin-Puskin  et  de  Malkov 
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grecs  que  Trebizonde  et  le  tardif  Petritzes,  ignorant  Andros  et 
ne  possedant  qu'une  courte  analyse  de  Grotta-Ferrata,  il  avait, 
d'apres  ncus,  resolu  presque  tous  les  problemes  que  pose  la 
reconstruction  de  l'archetype  commun. 

Speranskij. 

A  certains  egards,  le  travail  si  consciencieux,  et  qui  passe 
pour  definitif,  a  cause  de  sa  date  recente,  de  Speranskij,7  me 
parait,  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  resultats  de  l'analyse  des  textes, 
en  regression  tres  nette  sur  Tixonravov.  C'est  qu'en  fait,  mal- 
gre  la  publication  complete  de  Grotta-Ferrata  en  1902,  et  de 
plusieurs  fragments  de  PEscurial  en  1904,  Speranskij  n'a  pas 
une  connaissance  complete  de  la  tradition  manuscrite  grecque. 
II  n'a  jamais  lu,  bien  qu'elle  fut  anterieure  de  deux  ans  a  la 
guerre,  l'edition  de  VEscorialensis  par  Hesseling.  Ce  qui  est 
plus  grave,  quelques  mots  corrompus  des  textes  russes,  qui 
decelent  clairement  des  recensions  grecques  differentes,  em- 
pechent  de  croire  a  la  these  essentielle  de  Speranskij,  qu'on 
peut  formuler  comme  suit: 

Les  trois  sources  n'offrent  pas  trois  versions  divergentes, 
mais  une  seule,  et  refletent  assez  bien,  malgre  les  alterations 
posterieures,  un  meme  texte  russe  primitif. 

L'original  grec  du  russe  est  plus  archaique  que  Varchetyp  des 
recensions  grecques. 

Mais  feu  Speranskij  n'avait  pas  tort  sur  tous  les  points,8 


contenait  des  details  importants  qui  permettaient  d'opposer  cette 
redaction  aux  textes  grecs  conserves;  l'original  ou  le  prototype  du 
nouveau  manuscrit  etait  plus  ancien,  en  tout  cas,  que  l'archetype 
meme  de  Trebizonde  ou  de  Grotta-Ferrata.  5.  Tixonravov  attribuait, 
par  une  intuition  geniale,  l'apparition  de  Digenis  dans  la  litterature 
russe,  a  la  popularity  du  nom  du  heros,  porte  par  un  fils  de  Romain 
Diogene,  qui  essaya  de  reconqu£rir  le  trone  de  son  pere  avec  l'aide 
d'une  armee  russe  et  koumane. 

7  M.  Speranskij,  Devgenievo  Dejanie,  Jc  istorii  ego  teksta  v  starin- 
noj  russkoj  pis'mennosti,  Issledovanie  i  teksty.  Petrograd,  1922.  (Sbor- 
nik  Russkogo  Jazyka  i  Slovesnosti  Akademii  Nauk,  tome  XCIX,  No.  7. 
165  pages) .  La  preface  est  datee  de  1918,  et  rouvrage  6tait  destine  a 
celebrer  le  25e  anniversaire  de  la  mort  de  Tixonravov. 

8  Voici  les  sept  points  de  Speranskij  (pp.  129  et  130  de  son  me- 
moire) : 

1.  La  traduction  russe  de  Diginis  est  une  et  non  pas  multiple. 

2.  Elle  est  faite  sur  le  grec,  un  texte  grec  different  de  ceux  que 
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et  sa  quatrieme  these,  qui  se  retrouve  chez  Tixonravov,  et  que 
je  fais  mienne  entierement,  pourrait  etre  1'epigraphe  du  pre- 
sent memoire.  Je  traduis:  "L'original  gree  qui  est  a  la  base  de 
la  version  russe  presente  des  traits  beaucoup  plus  archa'iques 
que  ceux  qu'on  trouve  dans  les  recensions  grecques  qui  nous 
sont  parvenues,  y  compris  les  plus  anciennes." 

Evidence  de  cette  these. 

J'aurais  voulu,  dans  mon  propre  travail,  me  dispenser 
d'etablir  longuement  la  verite  de  cette  these,  tellement  elle  me 
parait  evidente.  Mais  puisqu'elle  a  ete  contestee,  non  seulement 
par  des  critiques  peu  competents,  comme  Wartenberg,  mais 
encore  par  certains  de  mes  amis  grecs,  et  notamment  par  le 
recent  editeur  du  Digenis,  Kalonaros,  il  faudra  bien  que  j'eta- 
blisse,  par  une  serie  de  discussions  critiques,  la  "precellence" 
par  rapport  aux  recensions  grecques,  non  seulement  de  T,  le 
manusrit  de  Tixonravov,  qui  est  de  tout  premier  ordre,  mais 
meme  de  P  (Pogodin-Pypin) .  Quant  a  M,  c'est-a-dire  le  manu- 
scrit  perdu  de  Moscou,  le  resume  de  Karamzin  et  les  quelques 
extraits  que  nous  en  possedons,  suffisent  pour  que  nous  re- 
connaissions  en  lui  une  copie  du  meme  texte  que  T,  mais  supe- 
rieur  a  T. 

Le  debut  du  poeme,  absent,  mutile  ou  remanie  dans  les 
textes  grecs,  a  ete  conserve  assez  fidelement  par  P:  il  figurait 
dans  M  d'une  maniere  plus  complete. 

Commencons  cette  demonstration  par  une  observation 
tres  simple,  mais  que  nous  avons  ete  les  premiers  a  faire. 

Toutes  les  recensions  grecques  du  roman  de  Digenis,  sauf 
une,  celle  de  Grotta-Ferrata,  sont  en  fait  acephales.  L'Escoria- 


nous  possedons.  Elle  a  ete  faite  directement  en  langue  russe,  et  n'a 
done  pas  passe  par  le  bulgare. 

3.  Cette  traduction  est  du  Xlle  ou  du  XHIe  siecle. 

4.  Pour  le  No.  4,  voyez  plus  haut  dans  le  texte. 

5.  L'original  grec  n'etait  pas  divise  en  livres,  mais  en  histoires. 

6.  II  est  impossible  de  dire  si  tout  le  Digenis  grec  a  ete  traduit 
en  russe. 

7.  La  traduction  ancienne  a  du  se  conserver  sous  une  forme  non 
alteree  pendant  longtemps  encore  (Tixonravov  est  du  milieu  du 
XVIIIe  siecle) ,  mais  elle  a  subi  dans  certains  manuscrits  des  modifica- 
tions dont  temoigne  le  texte  de  Pypin,  lequel  abonde  en  interpolations 
russes,  dont  l'effet  est  de  rapprocher  le  Digenis  grec  des  bylines,  des 
chants  populaires  et  de  la  litterature  proprement  russe. 
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lensis  a  ete  copie  sur  un  archetype  dont  les  premieres  pages 
manquaient  deja.  II  commence  abruptement,  au  moment  ou 
les  freres  de  la  jeune  fille,  partis,  aussitot  apres  1'enlevement, 
a  la  recherche  de  celle-ci,  se  trouvent  devant  la  tente  de  1'Emir, 
en  train  d'armer  pour  le  combat  leur  cadet  que  le  sort  a  de- 
signed pour  affronter  en  combat  singulier  le  ravisseur  arabe. 
Voici  la  traduction  litterale  des  premiers  vers  de  YEscoria- 
lensis : 

"  'Que  le  fracas  des  armes,  les  coups  ni  les  menaces  ne  fas- 
sent  trembler  ton  coeur.  Ne  crains  pas  la  mort,  mais  seulement 
la  malediction  de  ta  mere. 

Garde-toi  de  la  malediction  de  ta  mere,  non  des  blessures 
et  des  souff ranees;  meme  s'il  devait  te  tailler  en  pieces,  evite 
avant  tout  la  honte.  De  grand  coeur  va  trouver  l'audacieux 
Emir.  Veille  sur  tes  deux  bras,  et  que  Dieu  nous  aide. . .' 

L'Emir  etait  a  cheval.  Le  heros  s'avanga  vers  lui.  II  mon- 
tait  un  cheval  tachete,  au  front  etoile  de  blanc.  Au  front,  il 
avait  une  etoile  d'or ..." 

On  voit  tout  ce  qui  manque:  presentation  des  personnages, 
invasion  de  la  Romanie,  enlevement  de  la  jouvencelle  en  l'ab- 
sence  de  ses  freres,  retour  de  ceux-ci,  objurgations  de  la  mere, 
qui  les  menace  de  sa  malediction  s'ils  ne  la  ramenent  au  foyer, 
depart  des  jeunes  gens  pour  la  frontiere,  leur  chevauchee 
jusqu'au  camp  de  l'Emir,  leurs  sommations  a  celui-ci,  la  pro- 
position et  l'acceptation  du  combat  singulier . . .  Trebizonde, 
acephale  aussi,  ne  permet  pas  de  combler  la  lacune.  Mais  ce 
manuscrit,  a  en  juger  par  son  jumeau  d'Andros,  avait  rem- 
place  le  debut  authentique  de  l'histoire  par  des  inventions  de 
basse  epoque  et  tout  un  remplissage  d'une  insigne  maladresse. 
Chez  eux  comme  dans  le  manuscrit  d'Oxford,  les  paroles  que 
nous  venons  de  citer,  par  une  lourde  meprise,  sont  attributes 
a  la  mere  des  jeunes  gens,  de  sorte  que  toute  la  chevauchee 
des  freres  vengeurs  est  purement  et  simplement  supprimee. 

Meme  Grotta-F 'errata,  seul  manuscrit  grec  complet  au  debut, 
est  inferieur  a  P. 

Grotta-Ferrata,  seul  dans  la  tradition  grecque,  possede 
un  debut  a  peu  pres  plausible.  Mais  cette  recension,  pour  inte- 
ressante  qu'elle  est,  est  la  plus  savante,  la  plus  raisonnable,  la 
plus  expurgee  de  tout  merveilleux,  de  tout  fantastique,  et,  il 
faut  bien  le  dire,  de  presque  tout  ce  qui  est  epique  ou  meme 
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simplement  poetique.  L'auteur  de  Grotta-Ferrata,  qui  craint 
les  exagerations  tout  autant  que  les  fables,  ne  peut  admettre 
que  les  freres  de  la  jeune  fille  enlevee  se  soient  presentes  seuls 
en  belligerants  aux  confins  de  la  Paienie.  Dans  Grotta-Ferrata, 
correctement,  les  freres  ont  mis  pied  a  terre  des  leur  arrivee 
aux  avant-posles,  et  ont  sollicite,  suivant  toutes  les  regies  et 
toutes  les  formes,  un  sauf-conduit  de  l'Emir,  auquel  ils  se  pre- 
sentent,  en  somme,  completement  desarmes  et  impuissants,  et 
a  la  merci  de  son  sens  de  1'honneur  et  de  sa  magnanirnite.  Cette 
maniere  de  presenter  les  choses  convient  certes  au  style  du 
roman  chevaleresque.  L'Emir  se  comporte  de  la  maniere  la 
plus  noble,  si  meme  il  essaie  un  moment  de  donner  le  change 
a  ses  futurs  beaux-freres.  Mais  primitivement  1'histoire  n'a 
pas  du  etre  presentee  ainsi.  II  y  avait  un  veritable  poncif  epique 
pour  le  recit  des  incursions  chretiennes  en  terre  sarrasine.  On 
rencontrait  d'abord  a  la  frontiere  un  Sarrasin  de  taille  mon- 
strueuse  que  Ton  assommait  apres  provocation;  puis,  en  ba- 
taille  rangee,  on  massacrait  les  trois  parties  de  l'host  ennemi, 
le  centre  et  les  ailes,  en  amont  et  en  aval  de  l'Euphrate;  puis 
on  envoyait  en  ambassade  a  l'Emir  un  ou  plusieurs  survivants 
du  carnage,  et  ainsi  de  suite.  II  va  de  soi  que  le  contact  des 
preux  byzantins  avec  le  chef  arabe  ou  le  Commandeur  des 
Croyants  etait  un  peu  rude:  le  palais  etait  secoue  ou  la  tente 
enlevee  d'un  coup  de  lance.  Mais  souvent  tout  finissait  par  un 
mariage. 

Chant  d'Armouris,  chant  du  fils  d'Andronic,  et  Digenis  russe. 

Les  traits  que  nous  venons  de  grouper,  s'ils  manquent 
dans  le  roman  grec,  se  trouvent  tous  dans  des  chansons  epiques 
dont  la  plus  ancienne,  le  chant  d'Armouris,  que  nous  avons 
traduit  et  commente,  nous  a  tou jours  paru  une  des  principales 
sources  de  notre  Digenis.  En  voici  un  resume. 

Ici,  le  jeune  vengeur  de  son  pere,  Armouropoulos,  che- 
vauche  vers  l'Euphrate,  cherche  un  gue,  ne  le  trouve  pas,  ren- 
contre le  Sarrasin  de  garde  qui  le  defie  de  passer  le  fleuve,  et, 
furieux,  le  jeune  homme  s'elance  sur  sa  bete  dans  le  fleuve 
deborde.  II  manque  de  se  noyer,  une  voix  angelique  l'invite  a 
ficher  sa  lance  dans  la  racine  d'un  palmier,  ce  qui  Faidera 
a  passer.  II  obeit  a  ce  conseil  d'en  haut,  passe  le  fleuve,  et, 
d'un  coup  de  poing,  desarticule  la  machoire  du  Sarrasin  de 
garde,  qui  alors  consent  a  lui  dire  ou  est  l'armee  arabe,  com- 
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posee,  dit-il,  de  cent  mille  braves  aux  boucliers  verts,  parmi 
lesquels  il  y  a  des  hommes  qui  ne  craignent  de  combattre  ni 
mille,  ni  dix  mille  adversaires.  Le  jeune  homme  apercoit  alors 
l'armee  ennemie,  qui  est  en  effet  innombrable;  il  l'attaque, 
taille  en  pieces  les  extremites  et  le  centre,  les  massacre  en 
amont,  les  massacre  en  aval;  il  met  pied  a  terre  pour  se  ra- 
fraichir;  un  Sarrasin  lui  vole  son  cheval  et  sa  lance,  Armou- 
ropoulos  les  poursuit  jusqu'aux  portes  de  Syrie,  jusqu'au  pa- 
lais  de  l'Emir,  ou  son  propre  pere  etait  prisonnier.  L'Emir 
convoque  ses  troupes,  mais  personne  ne  vient,  sauf  un  Sarra- 
sin manchot  qui  raconte  l'histoire  de  la  deroute  —  avec  repeti- 
tion des  vers-formules.  II  resulte  de  ce  recit  que  le  manchot  est 
precisement  le  Sarrasin  qui  avait  dresse  les  embuches  au  jeune 
Armouropoulos.  Celui-ci  avait  adresse  a  l'Emir  un  message, 
menagant,  si  Ton  ne  remet  pas  son  pere  en  liberte,  d'envahir 
la  Syrie,  de  remplir  ses  etroits  vallons  de  tetes  d'infideles  et 
de  faire  couler  a  flots  le  sang  dans  le  lit  de  ses  ruisseaux  a  sec. 
L'Emir  cede  et  off  re  sa  fille  en  mariage  au  jeune  Armouropou- 
los. Mariage  avec  reconciliation. 

Le  Sarrasin  monstrueux,  gardien  de  la  frontiere. 

Tout  ce  scenario,  on  le  reconnaitra,  ressemble  beaucoup, 
dans  l'ensemble  et  dans  le  detail,  a  la  chevauchee  des  freres  a 
la  recherche  de  leur  soeur  au  debut  de  Pypin.  Le  russe  est  ici 
bien  plus  fidele  qu'aucune  recension  grecque  du  Diginis  a 
la  veritable  tradition  grecque,  representee  par  Armouris  et 
d'autres  chants  populaires.  Un  mot  d'abord  sur  le  Sarrasin  de 
garde  a  la  frontiere,  un  Sarrasin  unique,  sorte  de  sentinelle 
isolee,  mais  qu'a  cause  du  danger  de  sa  mission,  on  avait  du 
choisir  parmi  les  hommes  de  taille  gigantesque.  Dans  le  russe, 
ce  Sarrasin  existe  comme  dans  Armouris.  Mais  Armouris  n'in- 
siste  pas  sur  sa  taille  monstrueuse,  le  russe  non  plus,  dans  ce 
passage  de  la  version  P,  tres  abregee,  tres  alteree.  Heureuse- 
ment  que  ce  Sarrasin  reparait  ailleurs.  P  (p.  310  Pascal) : 

"Et  a  la  frontiere  parla  un  Arabe,  ayant  sur  les  levres 
douze  verrous,  et  il  dit  a  forte  voix  au  roi  Amir:  'Grand  sou- 
verain,  il  est  venu  du  pays  grec  en  notre  pays  sarrasin  trois 
jouvenceaux,  et  Tun  d'eux  a  triomphe  de  ta  vaillance.  Si  tous 
trois  s'etaient  reunis  ensemble,  notre  pays  aurait  ete  par  eux 
tout  entier  asservi;  et  maintenant  tu  veux  aller  en  pays  grec!'  " 

Avouons  que  ceci  ressemble  fort  au  role  du  gardien  sarra- 
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sin  de  l'Euphrate  d'Armouris  et  beaucoup  d'autres  cantilenes, 
qui  fait  a  1'Emir  des  rapports  "defaitistes"  sur  la  puissance 
des  envahisseurs  grecs.  Par  une  chance  admirable,  dans  le  cas 
present,  nous  avons  le  controle  tres  rare  de  Musin-Puskin;  or, 
voici  comment  s'y  lisait  ce  passage: 

"Amera9  s'arreta  sur  la  frontiere  du  pays  grec  et  dit:  'Ma 
grande  baronie,  fils  de  1' Arable,  avez-vous  la  prouesse  de  vous 
ranger  en  bataille  contre  le  pays  grec,  contre  cette  force-la?' 
Et  un  Arabe,  a  forte  voix,  dit  —  sa  bouche  etait  d'un  empan, 
au  bout  des  levres  pendaient  moults  anneaux,  et  au  bout  du 
nez  treize  verrous  fermes." 

Ce  detail  fantastique  et  grotesque  rappelle  les  choses  sin- 
gulieres  que  les  vieilles  chansons  grecques  rapportent  du  Sar- 
rasin en  sentinelle  sur  l'Euphrate.  Ainsi,  dans  une  chanson 
chypriote,  on  lit  a  propos  du  meme  Sarrasin: 

"Dans  ses  narines,  des  cavales  etaient  a  l'ecurie,  sous  ses 
faisselles  des  perdrix  caquetaient,  sur  son  dos  on  labourait,  et 
la  semelle  de  son  pied  couvrait  un  champ  de  neuf  arpents." 
(Legrand,  60-62;  Kalonaros  t.  II,  244-246).  Nous  n'avons  pas, 
dans  les  chansons  grecques,  conserve  1'equivalent  exact  du 
detail  beaucoup  moins  hyperbolique  des  anneaux  et  des  ser- 
rures:  mais  ce  sont  des  symboles  qui  ont  du  se  trouver  dans 
quelque  cantilene  grecque.  Le  Sarrasin  est  prepose  a  la  ferme- 
ture  hermetique  de  la  frontiere,  et  d'autre  part,  pour  ne  pas 
informer  l'ennemi,  il  a  la  bouche  close.  Je  trouve  du  moins 
dans  un  tragoudi  la  confirmation  de  la  conscience  avec  la- 
quelle  ledit  gardien  empeche  jusqu'aux  oiseaux  de  passer 
(Kalonaros,  246,  vers  89) : 

"Voila  quarante  ans  que  je  surveillais  l'Euphrate  aux  bords 
deserts.  Pas  un  oiseau  ne  passait,  et  pas  un  homme." 

Ce  tragoudi  peut  d'ailleurs  se  rapprocher  d'un  passage  du 
Digenis  russe,  texte  de  T:  "Quelle  audace  as-tu,  et  quelle  af- 
faire as-tu  dans  cette  maison?  Un  oiseau  n'ose  pas  voler  devant 
cet  hotel."  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  nous  avons  releve  dans  le  Digenis 
russe  une  de  ces  peintures  fantastiques  que  les  Cantilenes 
affectionnent,  mais  que  le  roman  assagit  quand  il  ne  les  sup- 
prime  pas  tout  a  fait. 


9  On  notera  que   c'est  seulement  dans  P  que  la   transcription 
grecque  d'Emir,  Ameras,  est  pris  pour  le  norai  propre  d'un  roi. 
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Autres  analogies  entre  le  Digenis  russe  et  le  Chant  d'Armouris. 

D'ailleurs,  une  foule  d 'autres  details  de  P  evoquent  le 
texte  d'Armouris.  Dans  P,  les  freres  massacrent  les  trente  mille 
hommes  de  la  grande  garde  sarrasine:  "Mes  freres  cheris,  al- 
lons-nous  ensemble  marcher  contre  la  garde?"  Et  le  frere  puine 
dit:  "Mes  freres  cheris,  c'est  la  grande  garde  du  roi  Amir.  Di- 
visons-nous  en  trois."  Le  frere  aine  alia  a  main  droite,  le  puine 
contre  le  gros,  et  le  cadet  a  main  gauche.  Et  ils  bondirent  sur 
les  gardes  d'Amir  et  commencerent  a  les  battre,  comme  de 
bons  faucheurs  a  faucher  l'herbe.  Les  uns,  ils  les  occirent;  les 
autres,  ils  les  lierent,  les  amenant  sur  une  montagne  haute, 
et,  les  chassant  comme  un  bon  pasteur  de  brebis,  ils  les  pous- 
serent  sur  la  montagne  et  les  abattirent,  sauf  qu'a  trois  ils 
donnerent  la  vie  pour  les  conduire  au  roi  Amir.  Et  ils  com- 
mencerent a  les  interroger . . ."  Or,  on  lit  dans  Armouris,  v. 
85:  "II  engagea  Taction  bellement,  comme  un  brave.  II  mas- 
sacrait  leurs  ailes,  il  entamait  leur  centre.  Par  Messire  Soleil 
le  doux,  sa  douce  mere,  tout  le  jour  en  amont  il  les  taillait  en 
pieces,  toute  la  nuit  il  les  massacrait  en  aval."  Avant  l'attaque, 
dans  Armouris  l'enfant,  v.  55,  "eperonne  sa  bete,  et  sus  aux 
Sarrasins!  Brigand  de  Sarrasin,  dis-moi  ou  est  Parmee."  C'est 
la  question  que  posent  les  trois  freres  aux  trois  Sarrasins  qu'ils 
epargnent  pour  en  tirer  des  renseignements.  Leur  discoursres- 
semble  d'assez  pres  ce  que  l'unique  Sarrasin  epargne  dit  dans 
Armouris:  "Nous  nous  sommes  comptes  hier:  on  etait  cent 
mille,  tous  des  braves  choisis,  tous  des  boucliers  verts,  et  tous  de 
ces  vaillants  ne  craignant  pas  le  nombre — ni  mille,  ni  dix  mille, 
ni  s'ils  sont  plus  encore."  Ecoutez  maintenant  le  russe:  "Dites- 
nous,  Sarrasins,  est-ce  dans  la  ville  que  votre  roi  Amir  se  tient, 
ou  hors  la  ville?  Les  Sarrasins  lui  repondirent:  "Seigneurs, 
les  trois  freres,  Amir  se  tient  hors  la  ville,  a  sept  etapes  de  la 
ville.  Et  sous  cette  ville,  il  a  moult  tentes  dressees,  et  dans  une 
de  ces  tentes  trouvent  place  bien  des  chevaliers  forts  et  braves: 
un  seul  en  attaquerait  cent."  Et  plus  loin,  par  une  repetition 
evidente:  "Et  moult  autres  tentes  sont  dressees,  ou  demeurent 
moult  chevaliers,  et  ils  prennent  du  roi  chaque  annee  des 
mille  et  des  deux  mille  de  revenu.  Ils  sont  forts  et  braves.  Un 
seul  contre  cent  hommes  chevaucherait."  Voici  un  des  rares 
passages  ou  le  russe  s'est  mepris  sur  le  sens  du  grec.  Le  texte 
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original  voulait  dire  qu'un  seul  de  ces  chevaliers  pouvait 
prendre  (c'est-a-dire  contenir  et  vaincre)  mille  ou  deux  mille 
adversaires,  et  non  pas  rnille  ou  deux  mille  sous  d'or  de  revenu. 
Le  verbe  russe  "prendre",  comme  1'anglais  to  take,  peut  avoir 
les  deux  sens.  Le  traducteur  de  P  a  dedouble  son  original  et  a 
commis  dans  un  passage  un  contre-sens,  tout  en  gardant, 
dans  l'autre,  le  vrai  sens.  II  a  bien  rendu  quand  il  s'agissait 
de  cent  adversaires,  mais  les  chiffres  de  mille  et  de  deux  mille 
lui  ont  paru  hyperboliques  s'ils  s'appliquaient  a  des  ennemis, 
tres  acceptables  s'il  s'agissait  d'une  solde  . . .  Autre  trait  epique: 
s'il  ne  se  retrouve  pas  dans  Armouris,  il  est  dans  une  foule  de 
chansons  populaires  d'ancienne  epoque.  Les  Sarrasins  epargnes 
finissent  par  decrire  le  quartier  de  l'Emir.  "Du  roi  Amir  la 
tente  est  ecarlate  et  verte  dans  le  bas,  et  aussi  tout  ornee  d'or 
et  d'argent."  Or,  voyez  la  cantilene  des  fils  d'Andronic:  "Toutes 
les  tentes  sont  rouges  et  celle  de  ton  pere  est  noire."  Ici  encore, 
comme  dirait  Krumbacher,  Tor  de  la  poesie  populaire  luit  a 
travers  cette  recension  russe,  si  abimee  et  si  abregee  qu'elle 
soit,  mais  qui,  quel  que  soit  son  etat  actuel,  vaut  mieux  que  les 
recensions  grecques.  Un  dernier  rapprochement,  pour  finir.  La 
brusquerie  des  trois  freres  (p.  306) :  "Dans  ce  merae  temps 
arriverent  les  freres  a  la  tente  d'Amir,  et  de  heler  le  roi  Amir: 
"Roi,  viens  hors  de  la  tente.  Tu  ne  sais  done  pas  poser  des 
gardes  sur  la  route?  Nous  voila  arrives  a  la  tente  sans  aucune 
defense."  Et  quand  ils  s'apercoivent  qu'ils  sont  trompes  par 
1'Emir,  qui  leur  a  menti  en  leur  disant  que  la  jeune  fille  avait 
ete  tuee:  "Ils  bondirent  sur  la  tente  du  roi  Amir,  et  leur  tente, 
ils  la  souleverent  sur  la  pointe  de  leurs  lances."  Cette  brusque- 
rie, je  le  repete,  est  tout  a  fait  dans  la  maniere  des  cantilenes. 
Les  tragoudia  ne  manquent  jamais  de  caracteriser  de  la  meme 
maniere  la  bousculade  de  la  tente  de  l'Emir  ou,  en  general,  du 
palais  ou  de  la  prison  ou  un  jeune  heros  vient  reclamer  un 
captif.  Chant  du  fils  d'Armouris  (vv.  44-45) :  "Et  il  fit  trois  fois 
le  tour  de  la  tente  et  ne  trouva  pas  d'entree,  et,  d'une  formi- 
dable ruade,  il  se  trouva  tout  a  coup  en  plein  dans  la  tente" 
ou,  suivant  la  traduction  Legrand:  "De  dehors  il  donne  un 
grand  coup  de  pied  et  penetre  dedans."  Ce  theme  de  l'entree 
brutale,  caracteristique  des  cantilenes,  est  absent  de  Pepopee 
courtoise.  Lorsqu'on  songe  que  tous  ces  traits  d'archa'isme  ont 
ete  glanes  dans  le  texte  de  P,  incontestablement  la  plus  medi- 
ocre et  la  plus  deformee  des  versions  russes,  on  ne  peut  qu'ad- 
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mirer  la  haute  valeur  de  l'archetype  grec  auquel  remontent 
les  versions  russes.10 

Avant  de  me  servir  de  cet  archetype  pour  la  reconstruction 
du  roman  dans  sa  forme  sinon  primitive,  tout  au  moins  an- 
cienne  —  la  plus  ancienne,  que  nous  puissions  atteindre  —  il 
faut  que  je  dise  un  mot  du  rapport  de  P  et  de  T,  en  comparant 
ces  deux  versions  par  ou  elles  sont  comparables,  c'est-a-dire, 
pour  les  Enfances  de  Digenis,  jusqu'a  son  premier  "portrait 
equestre,"  et  pour  les  deux  pages  sur  l'enlevement  de  la  fille 
du  stratege  qui  sont  communes  aux  deux  recensions.  Je  ferai 
intervenir  dans  la  comparaison  les  diverses  recensions  grec- 
ques,  et  Ton  verra  que  souvent  le  slave  se  comporte  non  comme 
une  adaptation  plus  ou  moins  aberrante,  mais  comme  un 
temoin  de  premier  ordre  ayant  la  valeur  du  meilleur  manuscrit. 

Comparaison  de  P  avec  T  et  les  recensions  grecques  dans  une 
scene  "vestimentaire" . 

Examinons  d'abord  un  passage  caracteristique  du  roman 
dans  T,  dans  P  et  dans  les  diverses  recensions  grecques.  II  s'agit 
du  triomphe  de  l'enfant  Digenis  qui  vient  de  tuer  ses  premiers 
fauves  et  de  trancher  les  trois  tetes  du  serpent  de  la  source. 
On  entoure  "l'enfant  du  prodige",  son  pere  l'embrasse  et  le 
lave;  on  lui  fait  revetir  des  vetements  somptueux  et  monter 
un  cheval  magnifique.  Ces  scenes  d'habillage  sont  cheres  aux 
Byzantins;  on  sait  la  place  immense  qu'elles  prennent  dans  le 
Livre  des  Ceremonies  du  Porphyrogenete.  Les  Russes  de  Kiev, 
tres  byzantins  en  ceia,  appreciaient  particulierement  ces  de- 
tails vestimentaires. 

Nos  textes  grecs  et  russes,  se  completant  mutuellement, 
contiennent  un  inventaire  de  neuf  effets  d'habillement.  On 
va  voir  immediatement  l'importance  du  russe  pour  la  recon- 
stitution  de  cet  inventaire.  Voici,  en  traduction,  le  debut  du 
texte  de  T,  d'apres  M.  Pascal:11  "lis  lui  changerent  ses  vete- 


10  cf.  encore  le  russe  dans  le  recit  de  l'enlevement  devant  le  pa- 
lais  du  stratege:  "Devgenij  heurta  la  porte  de  sa  lance,  et  la  porte 
s'effondra.  II  entra  dans  la  cour  et  se  mit  a  voix  forte  a  heler  par 
appels  repetes:  "Stratege,  dehors!"  Et  un  peu  plus  loin,  toujours 
p.  326:  "II  entra  dans  la  cour  de  Stratege  et  frappa  le  vestibule  de  sa 
lance  et  le  vestibule  s'effondra." 

ii  P.  Pascal,  "  'Le  'Digenis'  slave  ou  la  'Geste  de  Devgenij',"  Byzan- 
tion  X  (1935) ,  301-334.  V.  p.  317.  Cf.  Speranskiy  loc.  cit.,  p.  137.  Je  copie 
tout  ce  texte: 
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ments:  (1)  ceux  de  dessous  etaient  xladari  (ici,  M.  Pascal  note: 
xladari  est  un  hapax  auquel  il  est  bien  difficile  d'assigner  un 
sens) ;  (2)  et  ceux  de  dessus  etaient  noirs,  tissus  d'or  massif; 
(3)  et  les  predrukavie  (autre  hapax),  semes  (ou  incrustes) 
de  peries  precieuses."  Arretons-nous  ici,  et  rapprochons  T 
d'abord  de  Grotta-Ferrata,  puis  d'Andros-Trebizonde. 

Grotta-Ferrata  IV,  v.  219: 

"AaAxi^e  5s  xai  to  jtaiSiv  xr\v  ecnrrou  EaftfJTa, 
(3dAA.si  jiTsvd  [layXdiiia  5id  to  xaxatyv)(r\oai, 
to  uev  ETtdvoo  xoxxivov  |X8  Tag  iQvaat;  Tag  Qi^ag, 
at  5e  Qi^ai  tou  %v[i&vxa\  [iexd  (.laQyttQiTaQcov  .  .  . 

Andros-Trebizonde,  1533  sqq.: 

"AAlaEe  5e  */ai  to  jraioi  ttjv  dxQi6rj  ax6kr\v  tou" 

(3d£si  x^auu5iv  elaqpoov  5td  to  xaTOttJn^T^iv  (==y.axa^vj}l>Eiv) . 

%al  sjtdvco  elg  tovto  xoxkivov  ustd  %qvg&v  Xovq'kdv 

(ou  encore:  \ik  xa  %gvaa  T^ajtgdi.ia) 
sl^e  Tsg  Qi^sg  dy.Qi|3eg  pie  to  jiaQyaQitdQi. 

Que  voyons-nous  1)  D'abord,  que  le  mot  makhlamion 
designe  bien,  comme  le  russe  le  dit  expressement,  un  vetement 
de  dessous:  i  rizy  s*  nego  sovlekosa  (leger  contre-sens  du  russe, 
qui  parle  d'  "enlever",  alors  qu'il  s'agit  de  "revetir":  faute  par- 
donnable,  a  cause  du  double  sens  d'allaso,  "changer"  puis 
"mettre",  "revetir") ,  ispodni  z  bysa  xladari.  Ensuite,  que  l'enig- 
matique  xladari,  comme  Fa  suggere,  un  peu  avant  la  guerre, 
A.  Stender-Petersen,  n'est  autre  que  xlada  radi  "pour  la  frai- 
cheur",  equivalent  exact  de  dia  to  katapsykhizein.12  2)  Le 
vetement  de  dessus  est  noir  dans  le  russe,  mais  on  sait,  que, 
dans  les  textes  russes,  noir  et  rouge  se  confondent  constam- 
ment  (cernyj,  cervonyj,  cervlenyj).  D'ailleurs,  voici  le  texte: 
a  verxni  bjaxu  cerny  suxim'  zlatom'  tkany:  "et  les  vetements 
de  dessus  etaient  noirs  et  tisses  d'or  pur."  3)  Ici,  par  une  sorte 
de  miracle  philologique,  et  par  antiphrase  de  la  formule  ob- 
scurum  per  obscurius,  un  mot  grec  de  sens  inconnu,  riza  va 


I  Haqauia  lOHouiy  rcpHJie>KHO  uejioBaTH:  1)  h  pH3bi  c'  Hero  coBJieKouia 
Hcno^Hi  jkt>  6biiua  xjiajapH;  2)  a  BepxHH  6nxy  qepHbi  cyxHMi>  3jiaTOMi>  TKaHbi; 
3)  a  npenpyKaBHe  jparHMT>  jKeMHioroM-b  caaceHH;  7)  a  HaKOJieHHHKH  ero  6axy 
/iparaa  naBOJioKa:  8)  a  'canoni  ero  bch  3JiaTbi  ca^ceHW  &parbiMb  jKeMMK>roMi>  I 
icaMeHieMi  ajrurnapeTOM'b;  9)  ocTp03H  ero  bhtm  3JiaTOMT>  co  M3Mapar,aoM'b 
KaMeHieM-b. 

12  "Der  slavische  Digenis,"  Slavische  Rundschau,  X  (1938) . 
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etre  precise  par  nn  hapax  russe  legerement  plus  clair:  pred- 
rukavie.  Que  predrukavie  =  rizas,  cela  resulte  de  dragim*  5em- 
6ugom'  sazeny  "incrustes  de  pierres  precieuses",  ce  qui  6qui- 
vaut  a  peu  pres  exactement  au  texte  d'Andros.  Dans  ces 
conditions,  nous  pouvons  admettre  que  riza  serait  traduit 
exactement  par  predrukavie,  litteralement  "avant-main"  ou 
"avant-bras."  M.  Pascal  a  voulu  rendre  par  "gants",  mais  dans 
les  textes  grecs,  ici  comme  ailleurs,  les  rizai  tiennent  au  vete- 
ment  et  n'en  sont  pas  detachers.  Comparez  d'ailleurs  Grotta- 
Ferrata  VI,  556,13  ou  il  s'agit  des  manches  ou  epaulieres  d'une 
cuirasse.  On  me  dit,  que  riza,  par  une  figure  toute  naturelle, 
signifierait  dans  certains  dialectes  grecs  "manche",  mais  le 
manche  d'un  outil  ou  d'une  arme,  plutot  que  la  manche  d'un 
habit:  car,  dans  le  sens  de  "la  manche",  on  lui  a  substitue 
maniki.  Mais  il  est  certain  que  la  manche  est  le  sens  byzantin, 
et  qu'il  ne  s'agit  pas  ici  de  galons  ou  de  brandebourgs.  Le  tra- 
ducteur  russe  comprend  admirablement  son  texte  byzantin, 
surtout  dans  de  tels  passages  vestimentaires.14 

Mais  continuons  notre  fructueuse  comparaison.  Je  saute 
4,  5  et  6,  qui  sont  dans  le  grec,  mais  non  dans  le  russe:  il  y  est 
question  d'une  collerette  pleine  de  muse  et  d'ambre,  de  grosses 
perles  en  guise  de  boutons,  de  bbutonnieres  en  filigrane  d'or 
pur.  (Je  soupconne  que  le  russe  a  raison  d'ignorer  les  boutons 
et  les  boutonnieres,  vu  leur  invention  relativement  tardive, 
mais  je  passe  sur  cette  importante  question  technologique) . 
En  revanche,  le  russe  permet  de  retablir  le  texte  grec  primi- 
tif  de  7,  8  et  9.15 


13  To  Aoupmv  a.Kx\oxQaxxz  XQvoiac,  Qi^ctg  e'/ov. 

14  Nous  n'hSsitons  pas  a  affirmer  qu'en  Stablissant  pour  riza  ce 
sens:  "manche  d'une  tunique"  puis  "tunique  a  manches"  peut-etre, 
nous  avons  du  meme  coup  trouv6  l'etymologie  d'un  des  mots  slaves  les 
plus  curieux,  riza,  "chasuble,  ornement  d'icone",  qui  vient  certainement 
de  notre  mot  grec.  II  est  curieux  que  le  traducteur  du  Digenis  se  sert 
du  russe  riza  pour  traduire  "vetement"  et  de  predrukavie  pour  traduire 
"manche".  , 

is  Grotta-Ferrata  IV,  225  sqq.: 

(7)  Tou(3ta   eqpoQSi  d|dxouaxa,    YQiJi|Tovg   &Qaio\i£vovg,. 
(9)   t&  jtT£QvioTT|Qia  rtXexxd  jXEta  Xidcov  TItllCOV, 

(8)  ejcI  T(bv  eqycov  x(bv  %q\xjwv  elx£  Xvxvitag  Xtftoug. 

Andros,  1540  sqq.: 
xa  wioSrinaxa  auroi5  xQva°v  &Qtiio\i£va, 
Ta  8e  Ye  JtTEOviaTTiQia  hetA  Xi^onaoY(io(a'v 
dvxi  5e  tQyov  tdv  %qvoov  «lxe  \iayvr\za!;  X^ou?. 
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7)  Digenis  porte  des  genouilleres  ou  jambieres  de  brocart: 
a  HaKOJieHHHKH  6nxoy  /uoaran  naBO^OKa. 

rou(3ia  ecpoQEi  s^axovoTa,   yQ^H'0^  (OQa'iajieva. 

c'est-a-dire  "il  portait  de  magnifiques  toubia  enjolives  de  grif- 
fons." La  traduction  nakolenniki  pour  toubia,  du  latin  tibia, 
est  excellente.  Sur  le  sens  du  mot  grec,  voyez  Kougeas,  Laogra- 
phia,  t.  IV,  p.  252.  Le  mot  signifiait  non  pas  "pantalon"  mais 
"guetres"  plutot,  periskelis.  Arethas  note  que  Dion  Chryso- 
stome  (36,  7),  emploie  anaxyrides  non  pas  comme  d'ordinaire 
au  sens  de  "pantalon"  mais  au  sens  de  "guetres": 

vvv  ifiivroi  dva|voi8a;  xd  tv  trj  <JirvT)-Ocia  cpT]oi  T0i'f3ia. 

(p.  118,  ed.  A.  Sonny). 

Mais,  dira-t-on,  quel  rapport  y  a-t-il  entre  pavoloka,  "brocart", 
et  grypsoi  "griffons"?  Or,  grace  a  V.  Rziga  (Byzantinoslavica, 
IV,  1932-33,  p.  55),  nous  savons  que  pavoloka  est  precisement 
une  etoffe  de  brocart  ornee  de  griffons.  Mais  reprenons  nos 
textes  grecs. 

8)  Andros-Trebizonde,  v.  1540,  n'ont  pas  toubia.  lis  out 

td  i)xco5i']jiaTa  avrou  %Qvaov  woato^eva. 

khrysou  au  lieu  de  grypsous  est-il  inexact?  Pas  tout  a  fait.  A  et 
T  ont  confondu  ici  les  guetres  et  les  bottines,  et  les  bottines 
effectivement  etaient  decorees  d'or.  C'est  ce  que  dit  le  russe: 
"ses  chaussures  etaient  tout  en  or."  Une  description  complete 
devait  enumerer,  apres  les  toubia,  les  hypodemata,  apres  les 
guetres,  les  bottes.  Et  c'est  ici  que  nous  servira  l'Escorialensis, 
dans  un  tout  autre  passage,  celui  qui  decrit  Parmure  de 
Maximo : 

Tov|3ia  o^uxdatooa16  UEtd  jaaQyaotTaccov 

xal  td  jiobiiiaxix^va  xr\q  XQva(*  oiaxevuaneva'.17 

Mais,  dans  le  russe,  les  bottes  ne  sont  pas  seulement  en  or, 
elles  sont  encore  incrustees  de  pierres  precieuses  et  de  pierre- 
ries,  plus  un  mot  mysterieux,  au  cas  instrumental:  alogpare- 
tom',  que  nous  expliquerons,  et  dans  le  russe  la  description  se 
termine  par  les  eperons  tresses,  de  pierres  d'emeraude  (9). 
Recherchons  l'equivalent  grec  de  ce  9.  Nous  le  trouvons 


16  "En  peau  de  castor  couleur  rouge  vlf "- 
"  "Brodes  d'or". 
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(deplaee)  dans  A:  meta  lythomargaron,  ou  dans  C  ou  Grotta- 
Ferrata,  plekta  meta  lithon  timion. 

Le  russe  a  du  lire  meta  lithon  smaragdon,  lecon  voisine 
de  celle  de  A;  mais  s'il  distingue  les  bottes  des  guetres,  il  s'est 
embrouille  dans  la  description  des  bottes  et  des  eperons,  ce  qui 
n'est  pas  etonnant,  les  eperons  comme  les  bottes  etant  incrus- 
tes  de  pierreries.  II  y  a  la  des  repetitions  textuelles,  qui  ont 
fait  disparaitre,  par  "haplographie",  mais  non  sans  trace,  le 
No  8  (les  bottes)  dans  nos  recensions  grecques.  L'enigmatique 
aligparetom'  ou  alignaretom'  du  russe  est  sans  doute,  non  le 
produit  d'une  contamination  (lithon  margaron?) ,  mais  plutot 
la  transcription  approximative  d'un  nom  de  pierre  precieuse 
(kamenem'  indique  qu'il  s'agit  bien  d'une  pierre) .  J'ai  pense  aux 
fameuses  pierres-lampes  (pierres  lumineuses,  rubis,  escarbou- 
cles)  dont  il  est  si  sou  vent  question  dans  les  textes  —  occiden- 
taux  et  orientaux  —  du  Moyen  Age.  Voyez  Grotta-Ferrata  (IV, 
228): 

'Eju  toov  Ugyoyv  xwv  iqvo&v  zlyz  Jiu^viTag  Ufro'ug- 

Mais  dans  le  passage  correspondant  d'Andros,  on  lit: 

dvtl  Se  eqyov  TCr~'  XQvo0^'  £iXe18  ^ciYv11Ta?  ^.i^ovg, 

ce  qui  est  une  faute  pure  et  simple,  les  "aimants"  n'etant  pas 
ici  a  leur  place,  tandis  que  les  lykhnitai  se  trouvent  encore  plus 
d'une  fois  dans  l'epopee,  notamment  Andros  2267,  et  Escurial 
1078.  (Voyez  Kalonaros  note  1079  sur  Escurial).  Je  crois  done 
avoir,  par  la  collation  de  six  vers  grecs  avec  leur  Equivalent 
dans  T(ixonravov),  retabli  a  peu  pres  exactement  le  texte  de 
l'archetype,  explique  plusieurs  mots  enigmatiques  du  grec  et 
du  slave,  et  montre  qu'il  est  impossible  de  discriminer  ici,  pour 
l'etablissement  du  texte,  entre  original  et  versions.  Mais  l'in- 
tervention  de  P  dans  un  instant  sera  peut-etre  encore  plus  in- 
structive. Voici  done  le  passage,  qui  decevra  le  lecteur,  tant  il 
est  contracts.  Le  costume  de  Digenis  dans  T  comportait  six 
articles,  et  huit  dans  le  grec,  trois  de  plus,  un  de  moins.  Voici 
le  texte  de  P:  "Le  pere  se  mit  a  le  laver  lui-meme  de  ses  mains, 
et  on  mit  sur  lui  de  riches  habits  avec  de  Tor  precieux  d'Arabie 
et  des  prerukavia  s  magnitom'  (Pascal  note:  traduction  dou- 


18  II    faut    corriger,   je    pense:  &tl  x^ayyicav  xtov  xqvo&v.     ("sur  les 
bottes  dorees"). 
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teuse:  en  russe  magniton).  L'abreviateur  de  P  s'est  fatigue 
ici  de  cet  inventaire  de  costumier.  II  s'est  borne  aux  choses  les 
plus  frappantes,  du  moins  a  celles  qui  le  frappaient  le  plus. 
Son  texte  grec  peut  encore  se  determiner  assez  precisement.  II 
etait  de  ceux  qui,  au  v.  1535,  avaient  le  mot  tzaprazia  ("d'Ara- 
bie"  du  russe  en  est  une  corruption) .  Mais  ce  qui  est  surtout 
frappant,  c'est  qu'il  a  accroehe  au  passage  le  dernier  mot  de 
la  description  dans  A,  magnitas,  faute  evidente  pour  lykhnitas. 
P  avec  magnit,  magnitas,  T  avec  alignarem  qui  vient  de  tykh- 
nitas,  remontent  tres  certainement,  la  preuve  est  faite,  croy- 
ons-nous,  a  deux  manuscrits  grecs  differents,  et  par  consequent 
a  deux  traductions  slaves  divergentes  du  poeme.  L'accord  des 
temoins  russes  sur  des  points  essentiels  n'en  a  que  plus  de  prix 
lorsque  Fun  et  1'autre,  et  Musin-Puskin  par  surcroit,  s'oppo- 
sent  a  la  tradition  grecque.  Enfin,  nous  croyons  avoir  prouve 
la  valeur  eminente  de  T.19 

Autres  superiority  des  versions  russes. 

Quels  sont  a  present,  en  faisant  abstraction  de  tous  les 
details,  les  traits  caracteristiques  des  versions  russes?  En  quoi 
s'opposent-elles  au  roman  que  nous  content  les  deux  manu- 
scrits d'Andros,  le  manuscrit  de  Trebizonde,  ceux  de  Grotta- 
Ferrata,  de  FEscurial  et  d'Oxford?  D'abord,  la  version  russe, 
dans  sa  forme  la  plus  complete,  se  termine  un  peu  comme  les 
contes  de  fees,  qui  ne  parlent  pas  de  la  mort  du  heros,  ou  du 


19  Je  ne  veux  pas  abandonner  le  mot  magnit  sans  observer  que  P 
a  pour  ce  mot  mysterieux,  que  M.  Pascal  traduit  "ambre",  une  singuliere 
predilection.  Au  debut,  I'Emir,  vaincu  en  combat  singulier,  envoie  les 
freres  vers  la  tente  ou  se  trouve  leur  soeur.  "Et  ils  la  trouverent  assise 
sur  un  siege  d'or,  et  son  visage  couvert  de  magnit.  "Ici,  le  traducteur 
russe  a  ete  trompe  par  un  mot  grec  qu'il  ne  connaissait  pas,  et  qui  d'ail- 
leurs  est  assez  rare.  Nous  l'avons  a  un  autre  endroit,  2987  A,  ou  la 
femme  d'Akritas,  dans  un  moment  d'effroi,  se  couvre  le  visage  de  son 
mjagnadi: 

xai  fxe  to  ^,aYvd8i  ttis  tiV  GK&tyiv  xrig  axE-td^ei. 

(Trebizonde  et  Grotta-Ferrata  expliquent: 

•xcd  xfj  6^6v^  xac,  a\iTf\c,  ■x.akvtya.iii'Yr)  otyEig. 

Voyez  note  de  Kalonaros  sur  ce  passage,  et  le  mot  magnia  dans  l'Eroto- 
critos) .  Le  sens  parait  "mouchoir,  fichu".  II  n'y  a  aucun  doute  que  P  a 
rencontre  ce  mot  dans  un  passage  ou  aucune  redaction  grecque  con- 
servee  ne  le  possede,  et  qu'il  l'a  conf  ondu  avec  magnetes  "aimant". 
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moins  qui  ne  content  pas  la  mort  du  heros.  Mais  je  suis  star 
que  leur  archetype  ia  connaissait,  car  voici  la  fin  de  T.:  "Or 
j'ai  encore  douze  ans  de  vie,  et  maintenant  je  veux  me  reposer." 
Cette  difference,  on  le  voit,  n'est  qu'apparente.  Les  Russes  ont 
du  connaitre,  sinon  traduire,  un  texte  plus  complet  que  T — P. 
Secundo,  nous  l'avons  dit  longuement,  toute  1'introduction  a 
la  premiere  partie,  l'enlevement  et  la  chevauchee  des  beaux- 
freres,  differe  par  son  ton  epique,  evoquant  les  meilleures  bal- 
lades grecques,  du  debut,  trop  "historisant"  peut-etre,  de  C, 
et  de  la  plate  rhapsodie  de  A-T. 

La  composition  de  Varchetype  du  russe.  Place  de  I 'episode  du 
serpent  a  trois  tetes. 

Mais  les  vraies  divergences,  radicales  celles-la,  concernent 
les  luttes  de  Digenis  contre  Philopappos  et  Maxima  (c'est- 
a-dire  Maximo  ou  Maximienne),  luttes  que  nous  trouvons 
dans  P,  seul  temoin,  sous  une  forme  tres  abregee,  et  qui  sont 
placees  ici  avant  l'enlevement  de  la  fille  du  stratege  et  le 
mariage  de  Digenis,  et  non  pas,  corame  dans  toutes  les  recen- 
sions grecques,  apres.  J'ajoute  que  la  meme  observation  vaut 
pour  le  bref  episode  du  dragon  a  trois  tetes. 

Commengons  par  celui-ci.  C'est  a  la  fin  de  la  chasse.  On 
se  rappelle,  tout  a  l'heure,  le  lavement  des  pieds  et  des  mains 
de  Digenis  et  son  "habillage"  par  son  pere.  Dans  aucune  recen- 
sion grecque,  cet  habillage  n'est  trouble  par  aucune  aventure, 
et  la  source  fraiche  ou  Ton  se  rend  a  cet  effet  ne  sert  qu'a  ra- 
fraichir  le  jeune  heros,  qu'a  etre  le  temoin  ou  le  theatre  de 
son  triomphe.  Le  russe  est  absolument  seul,  dans  toute  la  tra- 
dition manuscrite,  a  placer  ici  l'episode  du  serpent  a  plusieurs 
tetes.  Dans  Grotta-Ferrata,  le  serpent  apparait  au  Vie  Chant, 
dans  Trebizonde  et  Andros,  au  Vile,  dans  l'Escorialensis,  au 
v.  1090,  et  ce  serpent,  pendant  le  sommeil  d'Akritas,  se  change 
en  un  beau  jeune  homme  qui  essaye  de  seduire  la  femme  de 
celui-ci:  motif  des  Mille  et  une  Nuits,  disait  deja  Leon  Gautier, 
emprunte  aux  contes  orientaux  par  la  Chanson  frangaise  de 
Garin  de  Montglane.  Donnons  tout  de  suite  raison  au  russe 
dans  cette  affaire  du  serpent.  C'est  le  russe  qui  certainement 
a  garde  la  disposition,  ou  la  composition  primitive.  La  longue 
description  de  la  source  glacee  et  mysterieuse  ne  se  justifie 
que  s'il  doit  s'y  passer  quelque  chose.  Le  passage  suivant  de  T 
parait  bien  primitif ,  car  il  contient  une  transition  toute  natu- 
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relle  a  Fapparition  du  serpent.  "Le  pere  de  Digenis  lui  dit: 
Je  te  laverai  moi-meme  les  pieds,  car,  dans  cette  source,  Feau 
brille  comme  un  cierge.  Et  nul  d'entre  les  braves  n'osait  venir 
a  cette  eau,  car  il  y  avait  la  moult  merveilles:  dans  cette  eau 
un  serpent  immense  habitait."  Dans  l'original  grec  comme 
dans  le  russe,  le  bain  et  l'habillement  devaient  etre  au  con- 
traire    dramatiquement    interrompus.    Mais    un    remanieur, 
d'ailleurs  assez  habile,  prefera  retarder  l'episode  jusqu'apres 
le  mariage;  Fintention  et  l'execution  trahissent  la  main  de 
l'habile  auteur  de  ce  remaniement  d'un  effet  romanesque  as- 
sure, qui  a  change  de  place  une  partie  des  aventures  du  heros 
afin  d'animer,  pour  ainsi  dire,  par  des  perils  sans  cesse  renais- 
sants,  la  vie  au  desert  de  Digenis  et  de  sa  belle.  La  forme 
primitive  de  la  Digenide,  qui  mettait  surtout  en  oeuvre  les 
chansons  populaires,  n'avait  pas  encore  Failure  de  romans 
grecs  classiques,  ou  Ton  voit  un  couple  d'amants  ou  de  jeunes 
maries  separes  par  toute  une  serie  d'ennemis  ou  d'aventures 
effrayantes. 

En  resume,  nous  considerons  que  le  russe  —  et  la-dessus, 
chose  capitale,  P  et  T  sont  absolument  d'accord  —  est  original 
en  plagant  l'episode  de  l'hydre  —  car  il  s'agit  bien  de  l'hydre 
herculeenne  —  avant  la  premiere  chasse  des  Enfances  et  avant 
le  mariage  et  le  commencement  de  la  vie  au  desert  du  jeune 
couple. 

Philopappos  et  Maximo. 

Un  remaniement  beaucoup  plus  important  a  deplace  de 
la  meme  maniere  un  enorme  bloc  du  texte:  dans  toutes  les 
recensions  grecques  Philopappos  est  un  chef  d'Apelates  ou  de 
brigands  de  la  frontiere,  qui  a  autour  de  lui  d'autres  brigands, 
Johannakis,  Kinnamos,  Liandros,  Melementzis.  II  a  pour  alliee 
ou  pour  suzeraine  une  Amazone  nommee  Maximo.  Les  Apelates 
attaquent  Digenis,  installe  avec  son  epouse  sous  la  tente,  dans 
une  prairie  de  1'Euphrate.  D'interminables  combats  s'engagent, 
les  brigands  sont  battus  mais  non  tues,  sauf  Liandros,  dont  on 
laisse  croire  qu'il  perit  dans  le  fleuve  Euphrate;  ils  disparaissent 
sans  autre  explication.20  Maximo  vaincue,  desarmee,  deshono- 


20  Le  fait  que  rien  n'est  dit  dans  les  textes  grecs  au  sujet  du  sort 
final  de  Philopappos,  de  Maximo,  de  Kinnamos,  de  Johannakis,  est 
une  preuve  supplementaire  du  remaniement,  car,  dans  le  russe,  si 
abregee  que  soit  cette  partie,  nous  apprenons,  p.  330,  que  Digenis  pro- 
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ree  par  Digenis,  perd  sa  force  avec  sa  pudeur,  et  est  chassee 
honteusement  par  les  siens.  Sans  exception,  je  le  repete,  tous 
les  textes  grecs,  sans  craindre  la  consequence  de  ce  transfert, 
qui  est  l'adultere  du  heros,  mettent  ces  aventures  apres  le  ma- 
nage de  Digenis,  et  litterairement,  1'idee  est  probablement  tres 
heureuse.  Mais  elle  n'est  pas  primitive,  et  je  vais  le  demontrer. 
Philopappos,  a  la  difference  de  Maximo,  qui  parait  d'origine 
savante,  epigraphique  meme,  Philopappos  est  un  tres  ancien 
heros  de  la  Commagene;  il  porte  le  nom  d'un  roi  ou  meme  de 
plusieurs  rois  de  la  dynastie  des  Antiochus.  Plusieurs  cantilenes 
tres  anciennes  lui  sont  consacrees.  Son  role  y  est  celui  d'un 
esclave  ou  serviteur  de  Digenis,  d'un  auxiliaire  tres  precieux, 
parce  que,  grace  aux  secrets  plus  ou  moins  magiques  qu'il  pos- 
sede,  ses  conseils  sont  excellents  et  decisifs  dans  toutes  les 
aventures  perilleuses.  Digenis  s'en  sert  d'ailleurs  a  toutes  fins, 
d'abord  comme  ambassadeur  ou  courtier,  pour  aller  negocier  le 
mariage  qu'il  ambitionne.  Mais  Philopappos  est  econduit  par 
les  beaux-parents  avec  mepris,  et  c'est  alors  que  Digenis  lui- 
meme  se  met  en  campagne.  Philopappos  apparait  alors  dans 
son  role  d'instructeur  ou  de  conseiller.  II  enseigne  au  jeune 
homme  la  route  a  suivre,  et  lui  recommande  de  se  faire  un  luth 
magique  avec  l'ecorce  d'un  certain  arbre.  C'est  grace  a  ce  luth 
magique  que  le  jouvenceau  reussira  dans  sa  difficile  entreprise. 
Sans  Philopappos  done,  point  d'enlevement  et  point  de  mari- 
age. Je  cite  les  vers  d'une  des  plus  interessantes  cantilenes, 
115  sqq.:  "Philopappos  avait  oubli£  de  lui  faire  ses  recomman- 
dations  (a  Digenis).  II  lui  donna  un  coup  de  sifflet  et  il  revint 
aussitot  en  arriere.  Et  Philopappos  repond  a  Digenis  et  lui  dit : 

'Attends  a  present,  Digenis,  que  je  te  conseille. 

Si  tu  ecoutes  mes  instructions,  tu  enleveras  la  promise. 

Prends  done  ce  chemin  et  prends  done  ce  sentier. 


cede  a  une  sorte  d'amnistie  apres  son  mariage:  "enfin  Devgenij  re- 
tourna  chez  lui  apres  avoir  accompagne  Stratege,  et  donna  aux  captifs 
la  liberte.  A  Philopappos  l'oncle,  il  imposa  une  marque  sur  le  visage 
et  le  renvoya  chez  lui.  A  Maximo  il  donna  la  liberte  par  ses  deputes". 
Une  seconde  amnistie  a  lieu,  p.  334,  apres  la  victoire  finale  et  le  regne 
de  Digenis.  "Puis  il  entra  dans  la  ville  et  commenca  a  regner.  Et  il 
manda  ses  prisonniers  et  leur  donna  la  liberte.  Quant  a  Kanam  et 
Joachim,  il  leur  imposa  une  marque  sur  le  visage  et  les  renvoya  dans 
leur  famille.  Et  il  reunit  sa  famille  a  lui  et  fit  grande  fete  et  vecut  de 
longs  jours." 
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Le  sentier  te  conduira  dans  une  prairie  a  1'herbe  touffue. 
Cherche  un  oiivier  touffu  a  l'ombre  duquel  tu  mettras  pied  a 

terre. 
Coupe  un  morceau  de  l'ecorce  de  cet  oiivier  et  fais-en  un  luth. 
Tue  des  couleuvres  et  des  viperes,  et  de  leur  peau  fais  des 

cordes, 
Et  de  leurs  dents  fais  des  cles . . . 
Et  ton  luth  chantera  toutes  les  douceurs  du  monde.'  " 

Et  en  effet,  Digenis,  ayant  suivi  a  la  lettre  toutes  ses  in- 
structions, charme  les  oiseaux  du  ciel,  et  les  betes  dans  leurs 
tanieres;  il  arrive  a  la  noce,  car  on  se  preparait  a  marier  sa  belle 
a  un  certain  Yannakos;  grace  au  luth  magique  il  enjole  la 
promise,  il  Fenjole  et  l'enleve.21  Nous  retrouverons  ce  beau 
poeme,  mais  on  voit  pourquoi  je  l'ai  cite.  Le  Philopappos  des 
cantilenes  est  Findispensable  instrument  de  1'enlevement  de 
la  fille  du  stratege.  Pour  cette  raison  seule,  et  sans  connaitre 
le  russe,  nous  devrions  postuler  1'existence  d'une  legende  de 
Digenis,  ou  la  victoire  sur  Philopappos  et  la  reduction  de  celui- 
ci  en  esclavage  precederait  1'enlevement  de  la  fille  du  stratege. 
De  cet  etat  de  la  legende  et  du  poeme,  nous  avons  des  traces 
dans  nos  recensions  grecques  elles-memes.  Ainsi,  par  exemple, 
1'archaique  Escorialensis,  de  meme  qu'Andros-Trebizonde  et 
Oxford,  en  somme  toute  la  tradition  sauf  Grotta-Ferrata,  sait 
qu'apres  ses  premiers  exploits  enfantins  deja,  Digenis  se  risque 
dans  le  desert,  desireux  de  faire  son  apprentissage  chez  les 
fameux  Apelates.  II  va  meme  trouver  Philopappos,  dont  il  bat 
les  hommes,  leur  enlevant  leur  massue,  qu'il  rapporte  a  leur 
maitre.  Le  vieux  se  fache,  Digenis  le  menace  et  le  frappe,  mais 
chose  stupefiante,  1'affaire  en  reste  la.  La  suite  de  l'histoire, 
qui  devait  etre  une  bataille,  peut-etre  meme  une  longue  ba- 
taille,  a  ete  coupee  par  un  remanieur,  et  nous  n'entendons 
plus  parler  de  Philopappos  et  de  sa  bande  jusqu'au  long  episode 
du  Vie  ou  du  Vile  chant.  Or  ici,  lorsque  Philopappos  decouvre 
Digenis  et  commence  a  causer  avec  lui,  il  affirme  qu'il  ne  l'a 
jamais  vu  auparavant,  et  Digenis  lui-meme  ne  reconnait  pas 


21  Ce  luth  est  dans  nsscurial  828:  "II  fendit  des  peaux  de  serpents 
et  il  en  fit  des  cordes,  et  avec  leurs  dents  il  fit  de  merveilleuses  cles 
(striphtaria) ".  A  ce  sujet,  grande  discussion,  Trebizonde  ayant  oion 
pour  ophion,  ce  qui  est  une  confusion  savante,  imitation  de  rhymne 
homerique  a  Hermes: 

btoiv  %k(haa<;   evxega  EJtoiriae   xaq  x6o8ag. 
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son  ancien  maitre  et  adversaire.  Conclusion:  Le  premier  epi- 
sode, mutile,  et  le  second  episode  de  Digenis  ne  peuvent  avoir 
ete  inventes  par  le  meme  auteur.  Et  le  Digenis  original  ne 
devait  avoir  qu'un  de  ces  episodes  —  avant  ou  apres  le  mariage. 
Or  nous  venons  de  voir,  grace  aux  cantilenes,  que  c'est  la  pre- 
miere place  qui  est  la  bonne.  Presque  miraculeusement,  le 
russe  nous  presente  l'etat  de  choses  que  nous  avions  postule, 
car,  texte  de  P,  quand  Digenis  a  battu  et  fait  prisonnier  Philo- 
pappos  et  Maximo  (ici  sa  fille),  il  croit  pouvoir  regagner  sa 
liberte  en  donnant  a  son  vainqueur,  pour  ainsi  dire,  l'adresse 
de  la  fille  du  stratege.  Et  c'est  la-dessus  que  le  heros  se  met  en 
campagne.  Les  byzantinistes  ont  du  attendre  qu'on  leur  ex- 
pliquat  le  texte  russe  pour  s'expliquer  la  captivite  de  Philo- 
pappos  dans  les  cantilenes.  Ces  details  suffiront  dans  doute 
pour  emporter  definitivement  la  conviction  du  lecteur. 

L'episode  imperial. 

Et  certes,  il  importe  assez  peu.que  les  episodes  du  roman 
epique  soient  disposes  dans  tel  ou  tel  ordre.  Mais  il  importe 
beaucoup,  au  contraire,  pour  la  connaisance  du  milieu  ou 
naquit  l'epopee  byzantine,  de  savoir  si  le  dernier  episode  du 
russe,  c'est-a-dire  l'episode  imperial,  est  original  par  rapport 
au  meme  episode  dans  les  recensions  grecques,  ou  si,  comme 
voudraient  continuer  a  le  croire  nos  confreres  grecs,  la  ver- 
sion slave  est  ici  secondaire  et  tardive.22 

II  etait  clair  depuis  longtemps  que  l'episode  imperial  avait 
ete  l'objet  de  remaniements  successifs.  A  differentes  epoques, 
en  effet,  les  redacteurs  de  nos  manuscrits  avaient  songe  a 
mettre  cet  episode  au  point  de  1'actualite.  Au  livre  IV  de  Grotta- 
Ferrata,  (v.  971),  nous  lisons:  "Apprenant  ces  exploits,  l'empe- 
reur  qui  alors  tenait  les  renes  de  l'Empire  romain,  l'heureux 
Basile,  le  grand  triomphateur,  celui  qui  a  enterre  avec  lui  toute 
la  gloire  de  l'Empire,  car  il  dirigeait  precisement  une  expedi- 
tion contre  les  Perses  dans  les  lieux  memes  ou  vivait  le  jeune 
homme,  et  apprenant  ce  qui  le  concernait,  il  fut  fort  etonne." 
Suit  un  echange  de  lettres.  L'empereur  invite  le  heros  a  se 
presenter  a  lui.  L'autre  repond  avec  humilite  et  prie  le  souve- 
rain  de  se  deranger  lui-meme  et  de  venir  avec  une  petite  es- 


22  L'episode  imperial,  du  moins  le  premier  et  le  plus  important, 
se  lit  dans  Andros-Trebizonde  a  la  fin  du  Ve  chant,  p.  129  de  Kalona- 
ros,  paragraphe  315. 
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corte,  car  dit-il,  "quelqu'un  de  tes  hommes  pourrait  m'irriter 
par  ses  propos  inconvenants  et  les  consequences  en  seraient 
funestes."  L'empereur  arrive,  et  tout  se  passe  admirablement. 
Digenis  donne  a  son  souverain  d'excellents  conseils  et  recom- 
mande  notamment  une  politique  democratique  de  justice  so- 
ciale,  de  protection  aux  opprimes.  II  n'accepte  aucun  present 
de  l'empereur,  lui  promettant  au  contraire  des  contributions 
imposees  a  l'ennemi  commun.  Dans  Grotta-Ferrata  toujours, 
l'empereur  nomme  Digenis  patrice,  lui  confie  le  gouvernement 
de  la  frontiere,  lui  restitue  les  biens  confisques  de  son  grand- 
pere,  par  chrysobulle,  ainsi  que  des  vetements  imperiaux.  L'epi- 
aode  reparait  avec  des  variantes  sans  grande  importance  dans 
A-T:  mais  l'empereur  n'est  plus  Basile,  c'est  Romanos.  De 
quels  empereurs  s'agit-il? 

Nous  avons  demontre  que  Basile  est  Basile  Ier,  dont  on  a 
pu  dire,  a  tort  ou  a  raison,  qu'il  avait  enseveli  avec  lui  la  gloire 
imperiale.  Et  il  est  certain  que  Basile  Ier,  et  non  point  Ba- 
sile II,  a  longuement  fait  campagne  dans  les  regions  euphra- 
tesiennes  ou  Digenis  vecut.  Quant  a  Romanos,  c'est  certaine- 
ment  le  gendre  du  petit-fils  de  Basile  Ier,  Constantin  Porphy- 
rogenete:  c'est  le  fameux  Romain  Lecapene,  depose  en  944. 
Mais  tout  le  monde  n'avait  pas  admis  nos  conclusions.  M.  Ky- 
riakides,  par  exemple,  persistait  a  croire  que  la  mention  la 
plus  ancienne  etait  celle  de  Romanos.  C'est  pourquoi  le  te- 
moignage  du  russe,  d'autant  plus  qu'il  s'agit  de  la  version  de  Ti- 
xonravov,  a  ici  la  plus  grande  valeur.  Dans  le  russe,  les  rapports 
de  Digenis  et  de  l'empereur  commencent  a  peu  pres  comme 
dans  le  grec.  Mais  les  choses  se  gatent  assez  vite.  Au  lieu  de 
suivre  les  conseils  de  Digenis  et  de  ne  se  faire  accompagner 
que  d'une  centaine  d'hommes,  l'empereur  demeure  six  jours  au 
bord  de  1'Euphrate  (comme  l'avait  fait  d'ailleurs  1'empereur 
Basile).  Finalement  le  conflit  eclate,  apres  un  echange  d'am- 
bassades.  Comme  Basile  a  la  tete  de  sa  nombreuse  armee 
s'apprete  a  franchir  1'Euphrate,  Digenis,  s'appuyant  sur  sa 
lance,  comme  Armouris  dans  la  byline  deja  citee,  saute  a  tra- 
vers  le  fleuve,  reclame  le  cesar  Basile,  et  —  ici  reparaissent 
les  cliches  epiques  que  nous  avons  deja  vus  plus  d'une  fois  — 
"bondit,  comme  un  bon  moissonneur  fauche  l'herbe.  Au  pre- 
mier bond  il  en  vainquit  mille;  il  revint  sur  ses  pas  et  bondit 
et  en  vainquit  mille."  Bref,  il  fait  prisonnier  Basile  lui-meme, 
s'empare  de  sa  ville,  installe  son  propre  pere  sur  le  trone  de 
cesar,  "fit  grande  fete  et  vecut  de  longs  jours." 
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Meme  le  Digenis  loyaliste,  on  l'a  vu,  laisse  entendre  que 
le  heros  de  la  frontiere  ne  doit  rien  a  son  souverain.  II  est  in- 
stitue  maitre  absolu  de  la  frontiere,  Andros  et  Trebizonde  di- 
sent  meme  de  toute  la  Romanie,  comme  s'  il  y  avait  eu  partage 
entre  l'Acrite  et  l'empereur.  Or  il  est  impossible  d'oublier  qu'il 
fut  question,  en  effet,  vers  870,  d'un  partage  de  l'Empire  entre 
le  maitre  des  provinces  de  l'Euphrate,  le  Paulicien  Chrysochir, 
et  l'empereur  Basile  ler.  Faut-il  rappeler  la  genealogie  de  Dige- 
nis? D'apres  tous  les  textes  grecs,  son  pere  l'Emir  est  fils  en 
effet  du  Paulicien  Chrysochir,  et  petit-fils  de  l'Emir  Amr  de 
Melitene,  ennemi  acharne  de  l'empereur  Basile  et  de  son  pre- 
decesseur  Michel  III.  Faut-il  rappeler  encore  que  Basile  de- 
truisit  les  forteresses  des  Pauliciens,  ces  heretiques  et  ces  revo- 
lutionnaires  de  langue  grecque  qui  ha'issaient  les  Romains  bien 
plus  que  les  Musulmans?  Dirons-nous  que  le  Digenis  primitif 
fut  redige  dans  la  region  de  l'Euphrate,  pour  des  milieux  grecs 
de  langue  et  Chretiens  de  religion,  qui  n'avaient  pas  des  senti- 
ments tres  amicaux  ni  tres  respectueux  envers  l'empereur  Ba- 
sile, c'est-a-dire  pour  les  Pauliciens?  Nous  n'irons  pas  jusque 
la,  mais  nous  dirons  que  des  chants  epiques  sur  le  heros  Di- 
genis, le  heros  des  marches  de  l'Est  (et  incontestablement  ce 
dernier  chapitre  de  la  version  russe  est  une  cantilene),  sont 
nes  dans  un  milieu  paulicien  ou  ci-devant  paulicien,  ou  les 
convertis  et  les  rallies  gardaient  leurs  rancunes.  Mais  cette 
forme  du  Digenis  avait  peu  de  chances  de  se  transmettre  par 
eerit.  Les  editions  grecques  que  nous  en  avons  sont  des  edi- 
tions corrigees  et  expurgees.  On  a  supprime  la  scene  scanda- 
leuse  ou  Digenis  vainquait  et  humiliait  l'empereur.  On  a  don- 
ne  au  vassal  le  nom  meme  du  maitre.  Comment  la  version 
paulicienne  et  scandaleuse  s'est-elle  conservee?  Peut-etre  grace 
aux  adherents  que  la  secte  possedait  en  Bulgarie.  L'idee  est 
de  M.  Dvornik,  et  elle  nous  parait  fort  seduisante.  (Cf.  H.  Gre- 
goire,  "Note  sur  le  Digenis  slave",  Byzantion  X  (1935),  p.  337). 

Avant  de  quitter  le  slave,  je  voudrais  faire  deux  remarques 
encore. 

Toutes  les  versions  grecques  que  nous  connaisons  abon- 
dent  en  indications  et  meme  en  digressions  historiques  et  en 
precisions  geographiques  tres  precieuses  et  dont  nous  avons 
tire  parti.  II  y  a  toute  une  geographie  acritique.  M.  Honigmann 
a  pu  dresser  des  cartes  de  l'epopee  byzantine  qu'on  trouvera 
dans  mon  livre  grec.  Un  long  passage  enumere  tres  exactement 
les  conquetes  de  Amr,  de  Chrysochir  et  de  Karbeas  dans  l'Asie 
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Mineure  occidentale  (plus  de  quinze  noms  de  lieux).  II  y  a 
douze  vers  sur  la  grande  victoire  de  Meiegob  remportee  en  863 
par  Michel  III  contre  Amr  et  Karbeas.  Mais  le  russe  est  tres 
pauvre  a  cet  egard.  On  y  parle  de  1'Euphrate  et  de  la  Cappa- 
doce,  et  c'est  a  peu  pres  tout.  On  a  suppose  que  tous  ces  details 
avaient  disparu  par  un  remaniement  en  quelque  sorte  anti- 
historique,  du  au  manque  d'interet  des  Russes  pour  l'histoire 
byzantine.  Nous  nous  permettons  de  trouver  cette  hypothese 
tout  a  fait  invraisemblable,  vu  la  fidelite  presque  servile  de 
certaines  versions,  notamment  de  la  version  T.  La  verite  est 
differente. 

Le  Digenis  primitif,  qui  etait  deja  en  deux  parties,  et  dont 
la  composition  generate  ressemblait  a  celle  du  notre,  le  Digenis 
primitif  etait  certainement  historique,  en  ce  sens  qu'il  faisait 
une  place  tres  large  a  des  ballades  ou  cantilenes  pleines  de 
souffle,  echo  de  grands  evenements  de  la  frontiere  euphrate- 
sienne,  passage  de  1'Euphrate  par  les  armees  byzantines,  guerre 
paulicienne;  mais,  pas  plus  que  dans  les  beaux  tragoudia 
authentiques  que  nous  possedons,  on  n'y  prend  jamais  le  ton 
du  chroniqueur.  L'histoire  y  reste  epique,  les  nomenclatures 
geographiques  en  sont  exclues. 

Signalons  une  derniere  ressemblance,  et  la  plus  frappante 
peut-etre,  entre  le  russe  et  les  cantilenes.  Le  detail  se  trouve 
dans  l'episode  de  l'enlevement. 

L 'enlevement. 

Ici  encore  il  est  clair  que  l'archetype  grec  du  russe  —  sur- 
tout  celui  qu'on  est  force  de  postuler  a  l'origine  de  T  —  est  in- 
finiment  plus  complet  et  incontestablement  plus  "primitif" 
qu'aucun  texte  conserve.  Digenis,  au  cours  de  ce  qu'on  est 
tente  d'appeler  les  rites  de  l'enlevement,  est  preoccupe  d'ob- 
server  les  lois  d'une  sorte  de  code  chevaleresque,  les  regies  de 
l'honneur  viril,  bien  plus  que  celles  de  l'amour  courtois.  Les 
differentes  visites  de  Digenis  a  sa  belle  montrent  cette  constan- 
te  preoccupation.  L'enlevement  est  une  operation  guerriere 
plutot  qu'amoureuse.  Un  personnage  important  manque  dans 
toutes  les  recensions  grecques:  c'est  un  jouvenceau  "de  la  cour 
du  Stratege"  qui  fournit  au  vainqueur  toutes  les  informations 
desirables  sur  le  stratege  et  sa  fille,  les  forces  de  l'adversaire, 
la  force  personnelle  et  virile  de  la  jeune  fille,  veritable  Amazone. 
Puis  Digenis  ayant  reconnu  les  lieux  et  notamment  Photel  du 
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Stratege,  retourne  a  son  camp  avec  le  jouvenceau,  donne  des 
instructions  precises  a  ses  hommes,  festoie  en  musique,  puis, 
avec  trois  compagnons,  dont  le  jouvenceau,  il  retourne  devant 
l'hotel.  La  nourrice  de  la  jeune  fille  envoy ee  par  sa  maitresse, 
le  met  en  garde  devant  le  peril  de  l'entreprise;  a  la  fenetre,  la 
jouvencelle  elle-meme  fait  de  meme.  Digenis,  assez  brutale- 
ment,  la  menace  de  mort,  et  lui  donne  le  choix  entre  le  sort 
d'une  epouse  volontaire  et  celui  d'une  esclave.  La  belle  se  hate 
de  se  declarer  consentante.  Non  seulement  elle  cede,  mais  de- 
mande  des  habits  d'homme  pour  se  battre  s'il  le  faut.  Mais 
l'honneur  interdit  a  Digenis  d'enlever  la  jeune  personne  en 
l'absence  de  son  pere.  II  fait  un  simulacre  d'enlevement  et  se 
retire,  apres  lui  avoir  commande  d'attendre  le  retour  de  son 
pere.  Le  jouvenceau  est  envoy  e  pour  l'avertir  de  ce  retour. 

Des  que  Digenis  est  prevenu  de  la  presence  de  son  futur 
beau-pere,  il  revient,  enforce  la  porte  exterieure  d'un  coup  de 
lance,  penetre  dans  la  cour,  et  hele  le  Stratege.  Celui-ci  se  re- 
fuse a  croire  a  tant  d'audace  et  quitte  son  palais.  Alors  Digenis 
"opere"  l'enlevement  mais  il  ne  va  pas  loin.  Parvenu  sur  une 
certaine  hauteur  il  s'y  arrete:  car  il  constate,  6  deshonneur, 
qu'il  n'est  pas  poursuivi. 

Laissant  la  belle  a  la  garde  de  ses  troupes,  il  retourne  une 
fois  encore  a  l'hotel  du  Stratege  pour  lui  faire  honte  de  son 
inertie  et  le  provoquer.  Enfin,  le  commandant  byzantin  s'emeut. 
II  mobilise  toutes  ses  troupes.  La  pousuite  commence.  Mais 
Digenis  n'est  pas  presse  de  fuir.  II  dit  a  sa  belle:  "Assieds-toi 
et  cherche-moi  dans  la  tete  (c'est-a-dire:  "Epouille-moi")  jus- 
qu'a  ce  que  ton  pere  et  tes  freres  arrivent  avec  leurs  guerriers. 
Si  je  m'endors  ne  m'eveille  pas  avec  effroi,  mais  reveille-moi 
doucement."  La  demoiselle  s'assit  et  commenca  a  lui  chercher 
dans  la  tete,  et  Devgenij  s'endormit,  ayant  la  jeune  fille  comme 
garde. 

Cependant  Stratege  reunit  une  multitude  de  ses  guerriers. 
II  sortit  de  la  ville  avec  son  armee,  et  la  demoiselle  le  vit  et  fut 
effrayee.  Et  d'eveiller  Devgenij  doucement  en  disant  avec  lar- 
mes:  "Leve-toi,  le  soleil  a  lui  et  la  lune  va  paraitre.  Car  Stra- 
tege est  deja  survenu  contre  toi  avec  ses  nombreux  guerriers 
et  tu  n'as  pas  encore  reuni  les  tiens." 

L'importance  du  russe,  ici,  s'accroit  du  fait  que,  ni  dans 
l'epopee,  ni  dans  aucune  cantilene,  nous  n'avons  l'equivalent 
de  toute  cette  scene.  Seul  un  fragment  infiniment  precieux  d'un 
chant  pontique  est  comparable,  et  prouve,  une  fois  de  plus, 
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1'authenticite  et  l'antiquite  du  russe.  Voyez  Kalonaros  No.  15, 
pp.  237-238,  t.  II: 

"II  prit  la  fille  et  il  s'enfuit  neuf  nuits  et  neuf  journeys. 
II  alia  et  il  bivaqua  au  bord  de  la  riviere.  Et  il  sortit  de  son  sein 
vivres  de  toute  sorte.  "Mange,  ma  fille,  mange,  va,  et  surveille 
la  route.  Akritas  s'appuya  sur  elle,  Akritas  fit  un  somme. 
Comme  elle  regarde  en  face  d'elle,  une  arm6e  descend.  Or  elle 
n'ose  pas  lui  dire  qu'il  descend  une  armee.  Et  ses  larmes  cou- 
laient,  descendaient  jusqu'au  coeur  de  l'Akrite.  Et  Akrite  se 
reveille  de  son  si  doux  sommeil"  (v.  60-68). 

Vous  avez  reconnu  le  motif  du  reveil  par  les  larmes,  et,  si 
vous  n'avez  pas  reconnu  le  motif  realiste  de  Pepouillement, 
vous  le  trouverez  dans  des  ballades  consacrees  a  Saint  Georges, 
Saint  Georges  qui,  attendant  1'arrivee  du  dragon,  repose  sa 
tete  sur  les  genoux  de  la  princesse  qu'il  vient  de  sauver,  et  la 
princesse  epouille  le  Saint:  car  ce  Saint  est  chevelu  et  c'est 
un  Saint  militaire,  comme  les  heros  d'Eschyle;  ils  ont  done  le 
droit  d'avoir  entheron  trikha. 

Mais  ce  n'est  pas  tout  encore.  Le  russe  a  ce  passage: 

"Et  lui  de  l'interroger:  "Dis-moi,  ton  pere  et  tes  freres, 
quels  sont-ils?"  Et  la  demoiselle  de  lui  dire:  "Mon  pere  porte 
cuirasse  d'or  et  casque  d'or  seme  de  pierres  precieuses  et  de 
perles,  et  son  chevai  est  couvert  d'une  housse  verte.  Mes  freres 
sont  en  cuirasses  d'argent;  seuls  leurs  casques  sont  d'or  et 
leurs  chevaux  sont  couverts  de  housses  ecariates"  (Pascal, 
p.  327). 

Ici  encore,  c'est  le  chant  pontique  qui  nous  donnera  l'ana- 
logie  la  plus  proche: 

—  "Ma  fille,  ceux-la  qui  viennent,  les  connais-tu,  dis-moi? 

—  En  tete,  celui  qui  chevauche  sur  un  etalon  gris,  il  res- 
semble  a  mon  pere,  et  ceux-la,  sur  leurs  coursiers  noirs,  ils 
ressemblent  a  mes  freres.  Et  celle-la,  sur  la  jument  grisbleu, 
elle  ressemble  a  ma  mere"  (v.  69-72). 

Chose  singuliere,  les  savants  grecs  eux-memes,  et  precise- 
ment  ceux-la  qui  auraient  du  depuis  longtemps  nous  donner 
une  edition  complete  des  tragoudia,  n'ont  pas  l'air  de  s'aviser 
de  l'importance  du  critere  de  Yepicite,  si  j'ose  forger  ce  mot, 
dans  leur  classement  des  differentes  recensions  grecques.  Je 
vais  vous  en  donner  un  exemple  qui  est  d'hier,  car  c'est  hier 
ou  avant-hier  que  j'ai  regu  trente  deux  pages  d'Akritikai  Mele- 
tai  de  Stilpon  Kyriakidis.  Notre  savant  collegue  a  tres  soigneu- 
sement  etudie,  pour  l'enlevement  precisement,  les  trois  versions 
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de  Grotta-Ferrata,  d'Andros-Trebizonde  et  de  1'Escurial. 
("Akritikai  Meletai,"  Miscellanea  Giovanni  Mercati,  vol.  Ill, 
Citta  del  Vaticano,  1946) . 

Andros-Trebizonde  et  1'Escurial  ignorent  completement 
l'episode  du  somme  de  Digenis  sur  les  genoux  de  sa  bien-aimee, 
comme  le  motif  du  reveil  cause  par  les  larmes  de  la  belle,  et 
celui  de  l'apparition  de  rennemi  apergu  d'abord  par  la  jeune 
fille.  Ces  deux  recensions  ignorent  aussi  la  presence  de  la  mere 
lors  de  la  bataille,  la  mere  etant  restee  chez  elle.  Et  quant  aux 
freres,  il  n'y  est  pas  dit  comment  leur  soeur  les  reconnait.  Mais 
ces  motifs  charmants  ont  tout  de  meme  laisse  une  trace  fugi- 
tive dans  la  redaction  de  Grotta-Ferrata,  dans  quelques  vers 
que  M.  Kyriakidis  declare  adventices,  maladroits,  interpoles. 
Les  voici: 

"Les  ayant  apercus  de  loin  (les  ennemis)  la  belle  jeune 
fille  (car,  dans  les  bras  de  son  amant  .cheri  elle  regardait  a  la 
ronde  d'un  oeil  pergant)  disait  a  Digenis:  Ceux  qui  nous  pour- 
suivent  vont  nous  atteindre." 

Quant  a  la  mere,  elle  est  presenter 

a/X  cvbk  f|  oxoaxr\Yiaoa  xaTeAeifpih]  sv  cixa>. 

Et  enfin  voici  comment  la  jeune  enlevee  a  reconnu  ses 
freres,  et  aussi  son  pere: 

"O  mon  ame,  ne  fais  pas  violence  a  mes  freres.  En  effet, 
ceux  que  tu  vois  venir  vers  nous,  c'est  a  leur  chevaux  que  je 
reconnais  que  ce  sont  mes  freres.  Et  le  troisieme,  celui  qui  les 
accompagne,  se  trouve  etre  mon  pere.  Je  t'en  prie,  fais-leur 
merci  et  laisse-les  en  vie." 

Tout  cela  est  plat,  sec,  prosaique.  Tout  cela  aurait  ete  bien 
incapable  d'inspirer  aux  poetes  des  cantilenes  les  passages  si 
frappants  que  nous  venons  de  traduire.  La  version  russe,  qui 
les  a  conserves  a  peu  pres  fidelement,  merite  done  incontesta- 
blement,  dans  remuneration  des  temoins  de  la  tradition  manu- 
scrite,  le  No  1,  devant  Grotta-Ferrata,  qui,  de  ces  trois  episodes, 
n'a  pas  efface  completement  le  souvenir,  devant  A  et  T,  qui 
les  ont  biffes  sans  en  laisser  la  moindre  trace.  Qu'il  s'agisse, 
notamment  dans  le  cas  du  bref  sommeil  avant  la  bataille  sur 
les  genoux  de  la  bien-aimee  et  du  reveil  a  la  derniere  minute, 
d'une  scene  dont  l'effet  etait  certain  sur  les  auditeurs  d'alors 
comme  il  est  certain  sur  les  lecteurs  d'aujourd'hui,  qu'il 
s'agisse,  dis-je  d'un  motif  epique  et  romanesque  a  grand  effet, 
cela  resulte  de  sa  presence  exactement  a  l'epoque  de  la  redac- 
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tion  de  notre  Digenis  (Xe  siecle) ,  dans  le  poeme  latin  de  Walt- 
harius, ecrit  en  langue  savante,  mais  qui,  lui  aussi,  sort  de 
cantilenes  vulgaires.  Waltharius  s'est  enfui  de  chez  les  Huns, 
enlevant  sa  chere  Hildgund  (ou  Hildegonde) .  Poursuivi,  il  s'en- 
dort  en  priant  sa  bien-aimee  de  veiller  tout  en  lui  caresant  la 
tete  et  de  le  reveiller  doucement  lorsqu'elle  apercevra  l'ennemi 
Je  traduis: 

"Deux  montagnes  isolees  se  dressent;  elles  forment,  entre 
leurs  sommets  rapproches,  une  grotte  etroite  mais  charmante, 
bien  qu'elle  soit  aussi  un  repaire  reve  pour  de  sanguinaires 
brigands.  En  cette  retraite  verdoyaient  des  herbes  hautes.  A 
peine  le  jeune  homme  l'a-t-il  apercue,  qu'il  dit : 

'Allons,  je  veux  en  cette  aimable  retraite  detendre  mon 
corps  fatigue.'  Car,  depuis  qu'il  avait  echappe  aux  Huns,  il 
n'avait  plus  goute  le  repos  qu'appuye  sur  son  bouclier.  C'est 
a  peine  s'il  avait  ferme  l'oeil.  II  peut  enfin  se  decharger  des 
fardeaux  de  la  guerre,  et,  s'abandonnant  aux  bras  de  la  jeune 
fille,  il  lui  dit:  'Regarde  bien,  Hildegonde,  et  si  tu  vols  s'elever 
un  nuage  noir,  eveille-moi  en  me  touchant  doucement,  et  meme 
si  tu  voyais  une  immense  armee,  ne  m'eveille  pas  en  sursaut, 
ma  cherie,  prends  bien  garde.  D'ici,  ton  clair  regard  peut  em- 
brasser  l'horizon  tout  entier . . .'  Mais  Hildegonde  qui  veillait 
a  la  cime  du  mont  voit  s'elever  la  poussiere,  comprend  qu'ils 
arrivent,  et  touche  en  silence  Waltharius  pour  l'eveiller.  Wal- 
tharius leve  la  tete  et  demande  si  l'ennemi  approche." 
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NOTES  COMPLEMENTAIRES 

I.  Les  divergences  entre  P  et  T  et  la  valeur  de  M. 

Notre  article  est  d'un  bout  a  l'autre  une  demonstration  de 
la  precellence  et  de  l'antiquite  relative  du  prototype  grec  des 
versions  russes.  II  est  acquis  que  ce  prototype  (perdu)  etait 
preferable  a  beaucoup  d'egards,  sinon  toujours  et  sur  tous  les 
points,  aux  recensions  grecques  conservees.  Quant  aux  ver- 
sions russes,  notre  these,  opposee  a  celle  de  Speranskiy  et  con- 
forme  a  celle  de  Tixonravov,  est  que  le  Digenis  grec  a  ete  tra- 
duit  en  russe  non  point  une  fois,  mais  au  moins  deux  fois:  P  et 
T-M  presentent  des  divergences  qui  ne  peuvent  s'expliquer 
que  par  les  divergences  de  leurs  originaux  respectifs,  diver- 
gences qui  rappellent  les  variantes  des  manuscrits  grecs  con- 
serves. Nous  avons  donne  dans  notre.  article  plus  d'un  argu- 
ment en  faveur  de  cette  these.  En  voici  d'autres. 

Prenons  par  exemple  la  scene  de  la  chasse,  dans  les  En- 
fances,  scene  traitee  dans  P  comme  dans  T.  La  succession  des 
faits  est  la  raeme  (je  numerote) : 

1.  Croissance  rapide  et  developement  precoce  de  Digenis. 

2.  L'enfant  importune  son  pere  et  ses  oncles  pour  qu'ils 
lui  permettent  d'aller  a  la  chasse. 

3.  Digenis  dedaigne  la  chasse  au  lievre. 

4.  La  chasse  aux  fauves  commence,  notamment  la  chasse 
aux  ours  ou  a  Tours,  la  chasse  a  l'elan  (ou  a  la  biche) ,  la  chasse 
au  lion. 

5.  On  se  rend  a  la  source  ou  l'enfant  sera  lave  du  sang  des 
betes.  Mais  un  serpent  a  trois  ou  quatre  tetes  apparait,  Digenis 
tranche  ces  tetes:  tous  de  rendre  grace  a  Dieu  et  de  le  revetir 
de  riches  habits.23  Description  du  jeune  cavalier  et  de  son 
cheval. 

Si  tous  ces  sujets  sont  traites  dans  ces  deux  textes,  P  se 
comporte  plutot  comme  un  resume,  parfois  tres  incomplet. 
Ainsi,  pour  n'indiquer  que  quelques  details,  la  chasse  a  l'ours 
fait  Fob  jet  de  quatre  lignes  dans  P,  de  douze  dans  T.  P  ne 
connait  qu'un  ours;  T  parle  d'un  ours,  d'une  ourse  tues  tous 
les  deux  par  Digenis,  et  de  leurs  petits.  Le  serpent  de  la  source 
a  trois  tetes  dans  T  et  quatre  dans  P.  Dans  T  un  grand  serpent 
vola  vers  la  source,  semblable  a  un  homme.  Dans  P  il  s'agit 
d'un  serpent   immense  ayant  quatre   tetes   quasi-humaines. 


23  Pour  la  description  du  costume  de  Digenis,  voyez  ci-dessus. 
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Dans  T  le  harnachement  du  cheval  est  decrit :  housse  precieuse 
pour  proteger  la  croupe  de  la  poussiere,  et  mors  forges  d'or, 
sans  parler  de  la  criniere  pleine  de  pierres  precieuses  et  de 
grelots.  P  ne  connait  que  les  grelots,  mais  en  parle  deux  fois. 

Avant  de  discuter  ces  variantes,  notons  les  parties  com- 
munes et  les  points  sur  lesquels  T  P  s'accordent  avec  les  textes 
grecs,  les  points  sur  lesquels  ils  s'en  ecartent.  Pour  la  chasse, 
tout  se  passe  comme  dans  les  textes  grecs  que  nous  avons,  et 
dans  le  meme  ordre  en  general,  avec  une  difference  conside- 
rable vers  la  fin.  Bien  que,  dans  nos  textes  grecs,  le  pere  lave 
effectivement  son  fils  a  la  fontaine,  cette  fontaine  n'est  la 
scene  d'aucun  nouvel  exploit.  Le  lavement  des  pieds  et  des 
mains  n'est  interrompu  par  aucune  aventure,  non  plus  que 
rhabillement  du  heros.  Le  russe  est  absolument  seul,  dans 
toute  la  tradition  manuscrite,  a  placer  ici  l'episode  du  serpent 
a  plusieurs  tetes.  Or,  cet  episode  figure  dans  toutes  les  redac- 
tions grecques,  mais  a  une  tout  autre  place.  Nous  avons  prouve 
que  l'ordre  du  russe  est  ici  primitif,  c'est-a-dire  qu'il  remonte 
a  une  tradition  grecque  plus  archaique  et  meilleure  que  la 
notre.  Mais  poursuivons  notre  comparaison,  et  revenons  a  la 
chasse.  Nous  l'avons  dit  deja:  il  y  a  deux  ours,  male  et 
femelle,  plus  les  petits,  dans  T,  et  il  n'y  a  qu'un  ours  dans  P. 
Comment  se  comportent  a  cet  egard  nos  textes  grecs? 

Grotta-Ferrata  (IV,  108),  parle  d'un  ours  male  et  d'une 
ourse  et  de  deux  petits.  Escorialensis  dit  la  meme  chose  et  donne 
aux  oursons  leur  nom,  pour  ainsi  dire  technique,  de  kouloukia 
(vers  757).  Andros  parle  au  vers  1431  d'une  ourse  avec  un 
petit:  cf.  Trebizonde  (IV,  904),  ou  il  est  question  d'un  ours  et 
d'une  ourse,  mais  point  de  leurs  petits.  Le  recit  ici  est  con- 
tracted deja  dans  Farchetype  peut-etre,  il  avait  souffert  de 
l'ambiguite  causee  par  le  mot  grec  pour  ours,  qui  est  en  prin- 
cipe  du  feminin.  D'un  titre  qui  figure  dans  le  manuscrit  de 
Trebizonde  et  qui  est  confirme  par  Andros,  ici  beaucoup  plus 
complet,  ainsi  que  Grotta-Ferrata,  il  resulte  que  le  jeune  heros 
Strangle  d'abord  1'ourse  en  faisant  sortir  ses  entrailles,  puis, 
comme  le  male  voulait  1'attaquer,  averti  par  son  oncle,  Digenis 
le  saisit  par  la  tete  et  desarticule  celle-ci.  L'episode  complet 
des  ours  dans  Grotta-Ferrata  compte  une  trentaine  de  vers 
(107  a  138).  Dans  Andros  l'episode  va  de  1412  a  1445.  Dans 
l'Escorialensis  la  chasse  a  Tours  va  de  756  a  784;  le  russe  a  en 
commun  avec  l'Escorialensis  la  protestation  du  jeune  heros 
contre  les  chasses  sans  danger  (lievre  et  perdrix  dans  1'Esco- 
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rialensis,  lievre  et  renard  dans  T,  lievre  dans  P).  Enfin  Trebi- 
zonde  reduit  tout  cela  a  sept  vers,  moins  d'un  tiers. 

Cette  comparaison  est  instructive  pour  l'appreciation  des 
rapports  de  P  et  T.  Si  P  ne  connait  qu'un  ours,  cela  peut  etre 
evidemment  parce  que  son  redacteur  ou  traducteur  a  voulu 
simplifier  le  recit  qui  montre  Digenis  aux  prises  successive- 
ment  avec  la  femelle  et  avec  le  male.  Mais  il  se  peut  aussi  que 
le  traducteur  de  P  ou  de  son  archetype  ait  eu  a  faire  a  un 
texte  grec  lacuneux  dans  le  genre  de  Trebizonde,  dont  le  copis- 
te,  tout  en  distinguant  le  sexe  des  deux  ours,  a  oublie  tout 
ce  qui  concernait  l'ourse,  et  laisse  croire  au  lecteur  que  Digenis 
n'a  chasse  qu'une  de  ces  betes.  Evidemment  ce  qui  s'est  produit 
dans  le  domaine  grec  a  pu  se  produire  aussi  dans  le  domaine 
russe.  Mais  un  cas  comme  celui-ci  a  Pair  d'indiquer  que  le 
prototype  grec  de  P  etait  deja  altere  et  contracts,  et  par  con- 
sequent different  du  prototype  de  T. 

Plus  interessant  encore  peut-etre,  pour  l'etude  des  rela- 
tions entre  textes  grecs  et  textes  russes,  plus  instructif  que  la 
scene  de  la  chasse,  est  l'episode  de  la  premiere  partie,  ou  l'Emir, 
voulant  faire  croire  a  ses  futurs  beaux-freres  que  leur  soeur 
n'est  plus,  les  envoie  a  l'endroit  ou  beaucoup  de  captives  grec- 
ques  ont  ete  taillees  en  pieces,  et  leur  dit24:  "Mes  chers  freres, 
voyez  cette  montagne  grande  et  belle;  la  beaucoup  de  femmes 
et  de  belles  jeunes  fills  ont  ete  tuees,  etc."  Les  mots  "grande  et 
belle",  le  second  surtout,  sont  etrangement  suspects.  On  devine 
tout  de  suite  qu'il  y  a  ici  quelque  corruption.  Or,  si  nous  nous 
reportons  au  texte  d'Andros,  deuxieme  chant,  vers  424,  nous 
lirons  qu'un  Sarrasin,  et  pas  l'Emir,  dit  aux  jeunes  gens: 
"Allez  vers  ce  tres  beau  ruisseau;  hier  nous  y  avons  massacre 
deux  tres  belles  jeunes  filles,  etc."  L'adjectif  que  nous  avons 
traduit  par  "tres  beau"  est  ecrit  dans  l'edition  Miliarakis  pam- 
morphon  (mais  dans  1'Index  de  la  meme  edition,  ce  mot  est 
ecrit  mpamorphon) .  En  1939  deja,  dans  1'article  intitule  Trente- 
cinq  corrections  au  texte  de  Digenis,  nous  1'avions  rapproche 
du  vers  71  de  l'Escorialensis  (epdnmorphon)  et  du  chant  Ier  de 
Grotta-Ferrata,  vers  223,  qui  permet  de  retablir  le  texte,  car 
il  y  est  dit:  "Traversez  cette  croupe  et  de  l'autre  cote  vous 


24  Ce  passage  ne  nous  a  ete  conserve  que  dans  P  (Speranskiy  p.  151; 
cf.  trad.  Pascal  p.  306) : 

«6paTia  moh  MHJiaa,  Bii/urre  ropy  ohyio  BeJiHKy  h  npeKpacHy:  TaMO  6o 
nocBMeHbi  MHorin  meHbi  h  npeKpacHbia  a^bhuh,  TaMO  we  h  cecTpa  Batua  nocfe- 
qeHa  .  .  . > 
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trouverez  un  ruisseau,  etc."25  Le  mot  correct  est  done  epa- 
nephoron,  qui  veut  dire  "montee",  et  qui  s'est  corrompu,  dans 
quelques  manuscrits,  dans  l'adjectif  qui  signifie  "beau".  Quant 
au  met  "montagne",  il  vient  probablement  de  la  corruption 
du  mot  vulgaire  signifiant  "ruisseau",  to  rydkin,  qui  aura  ete 
lu  to  or os  ekeino.  En  effet,  le  russe  a,  nous  i'avons  vu,  goru 
onuju.  Une  corruption  dont  nous  apercevons  les  progres,  d'une 
recension  grecque  a  1'autre  a  fini  par  s'epanouir  dans  P.  En- 
core une  fois,  il  n'est  pas  etonnant  que  P  ait  a  la  fois  des  ele- 
ment tres  archaiques  et  des  passages  tout  a  fait  corrompus.  II 
n'en  va  pas  autrement  des  manuscrits  grecs  et  notamment  de 
l'Escorialensis  qui  presente  exactement  le  meme  contraste.  D'ail- 
leurs  P  est  excusable  d'avoir  parle  ici  d'une  belle  montagne: 
dans  un  autre  passage,  plus  tard,  l'Emir  dira  —  et  cette  fois-ci 
ses  paroles  ne  sont  pas  corrompues:  "Frere,  voyez  la-bas  dans 
la  plaine  ce  bel  endroit.  II  y  a  quantite  de  tentes  et  dans  l'une 
d'elles  se  trouve  votre  soeur,26  et  la  ou  est  votre  soeur  le  sol  est 
tapisse  de  brocart  d'or  et  son  visage  est  couvert  d'aimants 
precieux ..."  A  propos  de  ce  dernier  passage,  j'ai  note  deja 
que  le  mot  magniV  provient  ici  d'une  confusion  avec  magnadi, 
"mouchoir",  qu'on  lit  dans  Andros  au  vers  2987  (ou  Trebizon- 
de  et  Grotta-Ferrata  ont  le  mot  hothone,  "toile").  Ainsi  le  russe 
P  nous  a  conserve,  avec  une  tres  legere  alteration,  un  mot 
grec  rare  et  precieux,  atteste  par  un  seul  manuscrit  de  1'epo- 
pee  dans  un  passage  du  Vile  chant,  qui  explique  d'ailleurs 
admirablement  le  russe. 

*  * 
* 

C'est  ici  le  lieu  de  dire  toute  notre  pensee  sur  M.  D'apres 
le  resume  de  Karamzin,  M  commencait  comme  P,  puisqu'il 
decrivait  les  prouesses  des  trois  fils  d'une  veuve  pieuse.  Indica- 
tion precieuse,  vu  les  nombreuses  divergences  de  detail  que 
nous  avons  relevees  entre  la  version  T,  ailleurs  presque  com- 
pletement  identique  a  M,  et  la  version  P,  de  beaucoup  infe- 
rieure.  L'histoire  de  Digenis  dans  M  se  terminait  par  les  noces 
du  jeune  heros  avec  la  fille  du  Stratege :  le  dernier  chapitre  de 


26  p:  Pene  ace  hmt>  AMHpt  uapb  cJie3Ho:  «6paiiH,  BHjurre  oho  B-b  nojit 
npeKpacHo:  tsmo  ctohttj  mhohh  iuaTpbi  a  bt>  hhxi>  ciiahtt>  cecTpa  Baiua  .  .  . 
Ici  encore  le  demonstratif  ono  vient  d'une  meprise  de  traducteur  ou 
plutot  de  lecteur:  klinen  (lit;  cf.  Esc.  179)  a  ete  lu  Tceinen. 
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T:  "Comment  Devgenij  vainquit  le  roi  Basile,"  y  manquait  pro- 
bablement.  Si  nous  parcourons  les  extraits  textuels  de  M  que 
nous  trouvons  dans  l'edition  princeps  du  Slovo,  et  chez  Karam- 
zin  (Histoire  de  VEtat  russe,  tome  II,  chapitre  XII,  note  333,  et 
tome  III,  chapitre  VII,  note  272),  nous  observerons  ceci: 

a)  lorsque  nous  avons  le  controle  du  texte  P,  M  nous  ap- 
parait  plus  complet,  plus  riche  en  traits  primitifs  ou  folklo- 
riques.27  Ou  M  conserve  des  titres  d'episodes  que  P  a  perdus.28 
Ou  encore,  M  presente  la  forme  authentique  d'un  nom  propre, 
deforme  ailleurs  dans  les  textes  russes  et  conserve  seulement 
en  grec.29 

b)  lorsque  nous  avons  le  controle  de  T,  et  du  texte  P,  M 
suit  T  de  tres  pres,  s'ecartant  avec  lui  de  P,  mais  sans  se  con- 
fondre  absolument  avec  cet  excellent  temoin.30 

Enfin,  c)  quand  nous  ne  pouvons  comparer  que  T  et  M, 
les  variantes  sont  presque  negligeables.  M.  Pascal  avait  done 
raison  de  conclure  (Byzantion  X  (1935),  301) :  "Ces  fragments 
tres  courts  ont  cependant  l'interet  de  presenter  le  texte  le  plus 
archaique  que  nous  possedions." 

II.  Comment  les  recherches  recentes  nous  amenent  a  postuler 
pour  le  Roman  de  Digenis  une  forme  tres  proche  du  russe. 

Je  tiens  a  resumer  ici  les  resultats  tout  recents  des  re- 
cherches d'O.  Schissel  et  d'A.  Xyngopoulos,  qui  confirment 
tout  a  fait  ma  propre  opinion  sur  les  adjonctions  "posterieures" 
et  embellissements  successifs  du  roman  primitif  de  Digenis: 
le  memoire  d'Otmar  Schissel,  Der  oyzantinische  Garten,  seine 
Darstellungen  im  gleichzeitigen  Romane  (Sitzungsberichte 
der  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien,  Philosophisch-Histo- 


27  Voyez  par  exemple  la  description  de  l'Arabe  de  l'Euphrate  d6ja 
discutee  plus  haut  (Pascal,  loc.  cit.,  p.  310,  note  1). 

28  Cf.  le  titre  traduit  par  Pascal:  Geste  des  hommes  braves  des 
anciens  temps  en  fait  d'ardeur,  force  et  bravoure,  p.  312,  et  cet  autre: 
Si  Ton  veut  entendre  du  mariage  de  Devgenij  et  du  rapt  de  Strati- 
govna,  p.  321. 

29  CKa3aHHe  o  4'H^HinaT'b,  H  o  MaKCHM'fe,  ii  o  xpa6pocTH  'HXt>. 

II  es  vrai  que  le  premier  de  ces  noms  est  legerement  corrompu 
(t  au  lieu  de  n) ;  mais  pour  le  second,  la  graphie  en  est  plus  proche 
du  grec  (Maximo)  que  la  forme  Maksimiana  de  P.  T.  (Speranskiy, 
p.  144) ,  non  dans  le  passage  correspondant,  mais  a  la  fin  du  recit  des 
noces,  a  aussi  la  forme  Maksime. 

30  Cf .  Pascal,  p.  314  et  note. 
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rische  Klasse,  221  Bd.,  2.  Abhandlung,  1942) ,  celui  de  M.  An- 
dreas Xyngopoulos,  "To  anaktoron  tou  Digene  Akrita,"  dans 
Laographia,  t.  XII  (1948)  pp.  547-588.  II  n'y  a  aucun  doute  que 
les  longues  descriptions  de  monuments,  qui  se  trouvent  dans 
toutes  les  recensions  grecques,  a  i'exception  du  manuscrit  de 
l'Escorial,  qui  se  contente  a  ce  sujet  d'indications  beaucoup 
plus  breves,  il  n'y  a  aucun  doute,  dis-je,  que  ces  longues 
ekphraseis  manquaient  absolument  dans  la  forme  originale 
du  roman.  M.  Xyngopoulos  ecrit,  p.  581:  "M.  Henri  Gregoire, 
dans  son  livre,  etait  arrive  a  la  conclusion  que  la  description 
de  palais  etait  une  addition  tardive;  elle  interrompt  nettement 
le  recit  qui  se  trouve  dans  les  chants  acritiques  originaux  au 
sujet  de  Charos  et  de  Digenis,  c'est-a-dire  de  la  mort  du  heros... 
J'estime  pour  ma  part  que  la  mention  du  pare  et  du  palais, 
conservee  dans  1'epopee  primitive,  etait  encore  plus  breve  que 
celle  de  la  recension  de  l'Escorial,  laquelle  se  borne  a  quelques 
vers  a  peine,  sans  aucune  description."  Et  un  peu  plus  loin,  il 
dit:  "Je  pense  que  les  interpolations  relatives  aux  jardins,  aux 
edifices  et  aux  mosaiques  sont  constitutes  de  couches  succes- 
sives,  commencant  avec  les  Comnene,  mais  datant  en  partie 
de  l'epoque  des  premiers  Paleologues."  Cette  derniere  question 
est  en  dehors  de  notre  sujet,  et  j'estime  pour  ma  part  que 
1'ekphrasis  est  anterieure  aux  Comnene.  Mais  ce  qui  nous 
interesse  ici,  e'est  le  fait  universellement  reconnu  que  les  textes 
grecs  ont  presque  tous  subi  des  remaniements  savants  dont 
MM.  Chatzis,  Kalonaros,  Schissel,  Xyngopoulos,  et  moi-meme, 
avons  reconnu  les  sources.  Du  roman  lui-meme,  je  disais  re- 
cemment:  De  recension  en  recension,  son  caractere  epique  et 
revolutionnaire,  outrancier  et  merveilleux,  fantastique  et  sur- 
naturel,  populaire,  ou,  si  Ton  veut,  folklorique,  ce  caractere 
primitif,  admirablement  preserve  par  le  russe,  s'attenua.  Le 
roman,  ou  etaient  entres  par  blocs  massifs  d'admirables  tra- 
goudia  respirait  la  haine  des  sectaires  pauliciens  pour  le  ba- 
sileus  des  Romains.  II  exprimait  a  sa  facon,  a  la  fois  realiste 
et  idyllique,  l'idee,  qui  est  la  moralite  d'Armouris,  que  la  sym- 
biose  entre  Chretiens  et  Arabes  est  possible  et  souhaitable.  Mais 
le  "cadre  historique"  n'etait  meme  pas  esquisse,  precisement 
parce  qu'il  allait  de  soi.  II  n'y  avait  pas  de  digressionlTedi- 
fiantes,  pas  de  symbole  de  la  foi,  pas  de  descriptions  a  perte 
de  vue  de  palais  et  de  jardins,  pas  d'extraits  des  historiens  et 
des  chroniqueurs,  point  de  genealogies,  point  d'enumerations 
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de  villes  et  de  provinces  razziees  par  les  Arabes  ou  les  Pauli- 
ciens,  aucune  citation  d'auteurs  sacres  ou  profanes.  Tel  etait, 
dans  sa  grace  et  dans  sa  force  et  dans  sa  fraicheur,  ce  premier 
roman  dont  le  russe  nous  donne  quelque  idee"  (H.  Gregoire, 
"Le  probleme  de  la  version  originale  de  1'epopee  byzantine  de 
Digenis  Akritas,"  La  revue  des  etudes  byzantines,  VI  (1948), 
ler  fascicule,  pp.  27-35).  Mais  tous  ces  ornements  furent  bientot 
ajoutes  au  schema  primitif,  par  des  eleves  qui  s'essayaient  au 
roman  historique . . .  Je  reconnais  avoir  longtemps  hesite  a  ce 
sujet.  J'avais  reconnu  plus  d'un  emprunt  textuel  de  Digenis 
aux  chroniques,  mais  je  preferais  croire  a  l'existence  d'une 
source,  peut-etre  orale,  qui  eut  ete  commune  a  1'epopee  et  a 
Genesius  par  exemple.  Mais  aujourd'hui  qu'une  foule  d'in- 
fluences  iitteraires  sur  le  roman  sont  demontrees,  en  ce  qui 
concerne  les  descriptions  de  monuments  on  ne  voit  pas  ce  qui 
empeche  de  croire  que  le  romancier  a  tire  de  la  litterature 
contemporaine  certains  recits  de  bataille  comme  celle  de  863." 
L'absence  de  ces  passages  historiques  dans  le  russe  est  la  prin- 
cipale  raison  qui  a  fait  croire  que  le  Dejanie  i  zitie  Devgenievo 
Akrita  etait  un  remaniement  tardif  ou  Ton  avait  omis  tout  ce 
qui  etait  authentiquement  byzantin.  On  voit  combien  ce  critere 
et  ce  raisonnement  6taient  errones.31 


31  Ce  que  nous  avons  appele  "  la  plus  ancienne  epopee  byzantine," 
c'est-a-dire  le  chant  d'Armouris,  publi§,  traduit  et  comments  par  nous, 
vient  d'etre  l'objet  d'une  nouvelle  edition  de  la  part  de  M.  St.  P.  Kyria- 
kidis,  "He  demodes  hellenike  poiesis  kai  he  historia  tou  hellenikou 
ethnous,"  Laographia,  XI  (1948)  pp.  465-502.  Cette  longue  "byline"  est 
une  des  sources  du  roman  de  Digenis  Akritas  auquel  elle  a  fourni  tout 
son  premier  episode,  ainsi  qu'il  ressort  du  temoignage  du  russe.  Je 
montrerai  prochainement  que  1'epopee  armenienne  dite  de  David  de 
Sassoun,  dans  l'une  de  ses  parties  essentielles,  et  certainement  authen- 
tiques,  est  imitee  du  chant  d'Armouris  (voyez  les  p.  277  et  suiv.  de 
l'adaptation  russe,  David  Sasunskij,  Armjanskij  narodnyj  epos,  cetyre 
vetvi,  Erivan  1939,  ainsi  que  A.  Abeghian,  "Das  armenische  Volksepos," 
Mitteil.  der  Auslandshochschule  an  der  Universitdt  Berlin,  XLVI  (1940) 
225-238) . 
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By 

Manfred  Kridl 

The  first  Polish  translator  of  the  famous  Russian  epic 
poem  was  Cyprian  Godebski,  an  interesting  and  characteristic 
personage  of  Poland's  post-partition  epoch.  Born  at  a  time 
when  Poland  was  still  independent  (1765),  he  was  a  child 
when  the  first  dismemberment  of  the  country  took  place 
(1772);  but  in  1794  after  the  second  partition  (1793)  he  took 
a  vital  and  effective  part  in  organizing  the  Kosciuszko  upris- 
ing. From  that  time  on  he  was  almost  constantly  active  as 
soldier  and  writer.  When,  after  the  defeat  of  the  uprising, 
Polish  Legions  were  being  organized  in  Italy  as  a  part  of  the 
French  Republican  Army,  Godebski  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
campaigners  for  their  support  in  Poland.  He  distributed  the 
manifestoes  of  General  Dajbrowski,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Legions,  and  founded  several  underground  revolutionary 
societies.  Forced  to  flee  the  country  on  this  acount,  he  set  out 
to  reach  Italy  and  the  Legions.  This  he  succeeded  doing  in 
1798,  joined  the  Legions  and  became  the  aide-de-camp  of  one 
of  the  Polish  commanding  generals.  During  his  stay  in  Mantua 
he  was  editor  of  The  Legions'  Decade,  a  very  unusual  periodi- 
cal for  soldiers  in  which,  along  with  professional  military  ar- 
ticles and  political  news,  literary  works  and  essays  were  print- 
ed. He  took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign,  was  badly  wounded 
during  the  Battle  of  Verona,  then  participated  in  the  German 
campaign  of  Napoleon.  Two  years  after  the  peace  of  Luneville 
(1801),  which  marked  the  painful  end  of  Polish  hopes  as  to 
the  restoration  of  their  country,  Godebski  went  back  to  Poland 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  He  edited  the  periodi- 
cal, Zabawy  przyjemne  i  pozyteczne  (Pleasant  and  Useful  Re- 
creations), published  an  interesting,  partly  autobiographical 
novel,  The  Grenadier-Philosopher,  and  a  number  of  poems  in- 
cluding the  "Poem  to  the  Polish  Legions"  (1805),  a  kind  of 
elegy  expressing  in  a  classic  style  the  depression  and  disap- 
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pointment  of  the  legionnaires.  In  spite  of  this  he  again  took 
part  in  the  Napoleonic  campaign  of  1807  and  1809  (against 
Austria).  This  was  his  last  deed;  he  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Raszyn, 
Poland,  defending  a  lost  position. 

It  was  in  Zabawy  that,  in  1806,  Godebski's  translation  of 
the  Slovo  appeared.  It  was  reprinted  in  his  Dziela  wierszem 
i  proza,,  II  (Warsaw,  1921),  308  ff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not  a  translation  of  the  whole  poem,  but  a  kind  of  summary 
illustrated  by  long  excerpts  translated  either  in  prose  or  in 
verse.  The  translated  parts  of  the  poem  greatly  exceed  in 
length  the  summary,  which  also  contains  some  critical  re- 
marks. The  author  first  pays  tribute  to  Musin-Puskin,  the 
editor  of  the  Slovo,  as  a  scholar  and  poet.  Virtually  he  considers 
him  not  the  editor  but  the  author  of  the  poem,  an  opinion 
which  —  according  to  him  —  was  shared  by  many  others.1 
The  justification  for  this  opinion  is  rather  weak:  that,  in  spite 
of  an  attempt  at  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times,  the  spirit  of 
a  later  epoch  shows  through  everywhere.  This  statement  is 
not  further  elaborated.  Many  of  his  other  remarks  are  of  the 
same  character.  Some  of  them  are  partly  right  as,  for  example, 
that  the  scarcity  of  epic  material  (two  battles,  the  seizure  and 
escape  of  the  hero)  compelled  the  poet  to  introduce  episodes 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  work  (we  should  rather  say 
that  the  material  itself  is  not  sparse,  but  that  it  is  not  efficient- 
ly utilized) .  Others  are  unessential,  naive  or  confused,  as  when 
Godebski  reproaches  the  poet  with  inconsistency  in  rejecting 
Bojan's  poetical  devices  on  the  one  hand  but  using  analogous 
devices  himself,  or  when  he  ironically  rejects  a  comparison  of 
the  Slovo  with  the  Poems  of  Ossian.  A  mistake  caused  by  the 
distorted  text  of  verse  6:  pocnem  instead  of  pominem,2  brings 
forth  a  just  remark  that,  in  spite  of  the  poet's  announcement, 
we  do  not  hear  anything  about  the  deeds  of  Vladimir. 

After  having  quoted  Musin-Puskin's  summary  of  the  poem 
and  expressed  some  of  the  aforementioned  remarks,  Godebski 
proceeds  to  the  translation.  Interesting  and  characteristic  of 
his  literary  taste  is  the  choice  of  excerpts.  Thus  we  have : 

1)  the  beginning  (1-5  incomplete);  2)  6  containing  the 


1  According  to  S.  Sambinago,  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve,  Bibliografice- 
skij  ukazatel'  (Moscow,  1940) ,  p.  96,  A.  L.  Schlozer  in  Nestor,  Russische 
Annalen  . . .  (Gottingen,  1802) ,  expressed  doubt  whether  such  a  poem 
was  possible  in  Russia  of  the  twelfth  century. 

2  See  Geste  p.  81. 
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already  mentioned  distorted  passage;  3)  the  speech  of  Igor' 
(10-11  and  13);  4)  apostrophe  to  Bojan,  speech  of  Vsevolod, 
start  of  the  expedition  (14-29);  5)  presage  of  the  defeat,  the 
Russians  surrounded,  Vsevolod's  deeds  (43-56) ;  6)  fragments 
from  66;  7)  strife  among  the  princes  (64  and  65) ;  8)  Svjatos- 
lav's  laments  (112-113,  116-125,  127-131,  133-136,  138-144); 
9)  the  threnody  of  Jaroslavna  (169-183);  10)  the  escape  of 
Igor'  (184-197,200-208). 

From  the  above  account  one  can  infer  that  Godetaski  tried 
to  give  as  concise  a  rendering  of  the  main  plot  of  the  poem  as 
possible.  Hence  he  omitted  long  digressions  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  plot,  gave  a  short  account  of  the  princes' 
strifes,  and  abbreviated  the  whole  part  about  Svjatoslav  (his 
dream  and  the  answer  of  the  boyars  is  completely  left  out). 
Furthermore  he  preferred,  in  general,  descriptions  of  events 
(action)  to  lyrico-emotional  utterances,  although  he  did  not 
omit  two  apostrophes  to  Bojan  and  the  long  threnody  of  Jaros- 
lavna. The  latter  passage  must  have  impressed  him  especially 
(which  is  to  the  credit  of  his  literary  taste)  because  he  com- 
posed a  long,  poetical  amplification  of  the  threnody  (108 
verses  instead  of  about  thirty  as  in  the  original)  in  which  the 
actual  text  serves  only  as  a  basis  for  his  own  presentation  of 
Jaroslavna's  distress.  This  arrangement  and  selection  were  cer- 
tainly influenced  by  the  neoclassic  spirit  and  taste  of  which 
Godebski  was  one  of  the  representatives  in  Poland.  Unity  and 
uniformity  of  the  work,  a  consistent  and  logical  structure  of 
the  whole,  simplicity,  order  and  clarity  —  these  classic  axioms 
were  certainly  present  in  Godebski 's  mind  when  he  chose  ex- 
cerpts from  the  poem.  Occasionally  he  justifies  omissions  of 
some  parts  by  saying  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  epoch  of 
the  hero  or  contain  frequent  repetitions.  Even  more  character- 
istic in  this  respect  is  his  statement  that  he  found  in  the  poem 
sometimes  rather  the  spirit  of  the  old  vulgarity  (prostactwo) 
than  of  ancient  simplicity. 

All  these  critical  objections  do  not  hinder  him  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  poem  as  a  whole  both  in  respect  to  its  literary 
and  historico-social  values  (Dziela,  309).  He  stresses  the  abili- 
ty of  the  poet  in  representing  characters  and  depicting  images, 
quoting  as  examples  the  meeting  of  Igor'  and  Vsevolod  and  the 
description  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  of  the  first  battle 
between  Russians  and  Polovcians  (ibid.,  316-17).  The  threnod- 
ies of  Jaroslavna  are  called  a  "tender  picture";  their  episodic 
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character  entitles  the  translator  to  treat  them  as  a  separate 
song. 

Before  approaching  the  translation  itself  we  must  touch 
on  the  problem  of  whether  Godebski  translated  the  poem  from 
the  Russian  original.  Some  Polish  literary  historians,  such  as 
K.  Wojcicki,  A.  Bielowski,  A.  Bruckner,  M.  Smolarski,3  expressed 
the  belief  that  Godebski  translated  not  from  the  original  but 
from  a  French  translation.  This  was  a  pure  supposition  not 
backed  by  any  proof.  It  was  refuted  by  B.  Vydra4  by  the  simple 
statement  that  before  1806  there  existed  no  French  transla- 
tion of  the  Slovo  at  all.  He  quotes  a  later  translation  by  F.  Eck- 
stein published  in  Le  Catholique  but  gives  no  date,  and  that 
of  M.  Blanchard  (Moscow,  1823)  quoted  as  the  earliest  by 
sambinago.5  Since,  however,  —  continues  Vydra  —  there  did 
exist  earlier  German  translations  (see  sambinago,  p.  96),  it 
cannot  in  principle  be  excluded  that  Godebski  could  have  used 
them  in  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Polish  poet  had  before  him  the  first  Russian  edition  of  1800, 
because  he  not  only  quotes  the  date  and  the  printing  shop  in 
Moscow,  but  also  uses  excerpts  from  its  preface  (in  fact,  he 
translates  two  and  a  half  pages  almost  literally) . 

To  these  statements  of  Vydra  we  can  add  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  Godebski's  using  a  German  text  is  highly  improbable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  German  was,  in  general,  little  known 
in  Poland  at  that  time  even  in  literary  circles.  Godebski's 
education  was  along  French  lines.  He,  as  the  whole  literary 
epoch,  was  under  the  influence  of  French  classicism.  There- 
fore, by  adopting  neoclassic  devices  in  his  translation,  he  was 
only  following  the  style  of  the  epoch  and  of  his  own  work  as 
well,  and  did  not  need  to  use  a  French  text  of  the  Slovo  for  this 
purpose.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  Russian,  it  was  certainly  not 
brilliant,  as  is  shown  by  some  of  the  mistakes  and  misunder- 
standings in  his  translation,  but  the  supposition  that  he  knew 
Russian  fairly  well  and  better  than  German  is  at  any  rate  more 
justified. 


3  K.  Wl.  Wojcicki,  "Warszava,  jej  zycie  umyslove  i  ruch  literacki 
w  oiagu  lat  trzydziestu  (od  1800-1830) ,"  Bibljoteka  Warszawska,  1878, 
II,  64-65.  M.  Smolarski,  "Poeta  Wiersza  do  Legionow,  Cyprian  Godeb- 
ski," Przeglqd  polski,  1910,  v.  177,  p.  46. 

4  Bohumil  Vydra,  "  'Slovo  o  Polku  Igoreve',  jeho  ohlasy  a  vlivy  v 
literature  polske  a  ceske,"  Bratislava,  IV  (1930) ,  534. 

s  Ibid.,  116. 
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Considering  Godebski's  literary  taste,  we  cannot  expect 
him  to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  primitive  strength  and  specific 
beauty  of  the  original.  Whether  he  translates  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  he  does  not  strive  for  simplicity  or  spontaneity  of  senti- 
ment and  expression,  but  tries  to  render  the  lines  in  a  "beauti- 
ful" (in  the  classic  sense)  literary  language,  to  refine  and  polish 
them.  Since  he  is  an  able  poet,  he  sometimes  attains  by  these 
devices  impressive  effects,  but  they  are  conceived  in  a  different 
spirit  than  that  of  the  original.  They  are  of  a  different  artistic 
dimension.  Some  examples  follow: 

(1)  He  6ypn  cokojili  3aHece  qpe3-b  iiojih  iimpOKan  (16) 
2adna  burzy  gwaltownosc,  zglodnialych  iastrzebi, 
Nie  poniosla  wsrod  stepow  niezmierzonych  glebi. 

(Dziela,  315) 

(2)  Komohh  pacyTb  3a  Cyjioio  (18) 

Wszystko  zwiastuie  trwog§:  —  Juz  nadsulskie  konie, 
Przeczuwaia,c  znak  boiu,  rza_  po  tamtey  stronie  . . . 

(316) 

(3)  3BeHHTb  cjiaBa  bt>  KbieB-fc  (18) 

Juz  sie.  slawa  w  Kijowie  wznosi  pod  niebiosy;        (316) 

(4)  Tpy6bi  Tpy6flTb  b  HoB'ferpaA'B  (18) 

W  Nowogrodzie  grzmia_  surmy  cnrapliwemi  glosy; 

(316) 

(5)  CTOHTb  CTH3H  B"b  riyTHBJI'B  (18) 

Szmer  gluchy  chor^gwiami  w  Putiwlu  pomiata; 

We  see  here  simple,  concrete  and  concise  phrases  rendered 
by  expressions  full  of  amplificatory  adornments.  The  simple 
statements  that  "horses  are  neighing  beyond  the  Sula"  (2, 
above),  "praises  ring  out  in  Kiev"  (3),  "trumpets  blare  in 
Novgorod"  (4) ,  "banners  are  raised  in  PutivF  "  (5)  grow  in 
Godebski's  hand  into  poetic  images  not  adequate  to  the  original 
and  not  necessarily  increasing  their  expressiveness.  Compare 
only  the  third  example  with  its  "glory  rising  to  heaven"  or  the 
fourth  with  the  "hoarse  voices  of  trumpets."  In  the  same  way, 
polja  sirokaja  becomes  "the  immeasurable  depths  of  the  step- 
pes" (Slovo,  16  —  Dziela,  315),  and  ve§cija  pr'sty  becomes 
"drogokunsztowne  palce"  (a  rather  artificially  composed  adjec- 
tive (4  —  313).  A  typically  classicist  and  very  forced  construc- 
tion is  presented  by  the  verse: 

Swiatlo  krwawe  dniowego  blask  okrywa  gonca  (Dziela, 
317) ,  which  was  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  rather  simple  but 
much  more  expressive: 
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Zlpyraro  ahh  bcjimh  paHO  KpoBaBbm  sopn  CB-BTb  noB-fe- 
AaiOT-b.  (43) 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  passages  where  the  Polish 
poet  succeeds  in  reproducing  the  original  style  with  only  some 
slight  deviations  due  mostly  to  amplifications.  This  is  so,  for 
instance,  with  the  part  of  Vsevolod's  speech  which  begins  with 
the  words: 

A  MOH  TH  KypHHH  CB^AOMH  KT^MeTHI  UOJl'b  TpySaMH   nOBHTH, 

etc.  (23) 

Poczeh"  sie  i  wzrosli  wsrod  woienney  wrzawy; 

Kolebka.  ich  —  przylbica,  domem  —  pole  slawy; 

Trafne  wloczni  rzucenie  pierwsza,  wprawa.  dloni; 

Podawano  im  iadlo  koricem  ostrey  broni; 

Saydaki  nie  zawarte,  luk  zawsze  napiety, 

A  miecze  zaostrzone,  oto  sa,  ich  sprzety. 

Kazdy  wa,woz  i  scieszke  znaia.  doskonale . . .  (316) 

Other  examples: 

MpTbHblH   Ty^a  Cb  MOpH   HJTVTb,    XOTHTb   IIpHKpblTH    [HCTbipe] 

cojiHua  (44) 

Chmury  cia^gna,  od  morza  na  Rossyyskie  slonca  (317) 

.  .  .  Jiyue  yKi>  6bi  noTHTy  6mth,  mme  nojioHeHy  6hth  (10) 
Smierc  dla  meznych  ze  slawa,  nad  haribe  znosnieysza.  (314) 
.  .  .  3a6uBrb  mthh,  ^cHBOTa  h  rpa/ja  Mp-bmiroBa,  othh  3JiaTa 

CTOJia,     H     CBOH     MHJIblH     XOTH,     KpaCHblH     TjI'B60BHbI,     CBblMafl     H 

o6bman.  (56) 

Nie  uwazasz  na  blizny,  ni  na  wiek  twoy  mlody, 
Na  swietne  przeznaczenia,  ni  na  blask  urody; 
Zapominasz  o  zlotym  po  twym  oycu  tronie, 
I  o  czutych  pieszczotach  na  Glebowny  lonie.  (318) 

Changes  and  amplifications,  not  affecting,  however,  the 
general  meaning  of  the  original  text,  are  due  partly  to  the 
form  of  rhymed  verse  which  dominates  the  language  and  the 
choice  of  words  and  expressions.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are 
also  some  passages  where  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  dis- 
torted in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  ascribed  only  to  poor  com- 
prehension of  the  text.  For  instance,  Svjatoslav  in  his  apos- 
trophe to  Igor'  and  Vsevolod  quotes  them  as  saying  that  they 
themselves  wanted  to  seize  the  glory  to  come  and  divide  that 
of  the  past  between  them  (N*  rekoste:  muzaim*  sja  sami,  etc., 
116).  In  Godebski's  translation  these  sentences  are  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Svjatoslav  himself  as  a  kind  of  moral  sermon  to  his 
contemporaries: 
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Dzielmy  przodkow  zaszczyty  i  slaw?  ich  czynow; 
Ale  wlasnych  dla  siebie  szukaymy  wawrzynow. 
An  even  worse  mistake  occurs  in  the  prose  translation  of  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  poem  (Pomnjaset'  bo  —  rece  —  p'rvyx' 
vremen4  usobice . . .)  referring  to  Bojan's  "loosing  ten  falcons 
on  a  flock  of  swans:  whichever  swan  was  overtaken  was  the 
first  to  sing  a  song"  (S.  H.  Cross'  translation,  Geste,  p.  151). 
Godebski,  instead,  refers  not  to  Bojan,  but  to  "ancient  singers" 
in  general  and  lets  them  loose  ten  hawks  on  one  swan;  besides, 
it  is  not  the  swan  that  has  to  sing  a  song  but  the  singers  them- 
selves to  honor  the  hawk  which  first  grasped  the  swan. 

The  parts  translated  into  prose  (1-6  and  117-144)  are  in 
general,  however,  closer  to  the  original  —  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  changes  or  inaccuracies,  as  for  instance: 

Th  6o  MOJKeuiH  Bojiry  Becjibi  pocKponnra,  a  JIoH'b  mejioMbi 
BbLTIbHTH  (124) 

Ty  kraiesz  Wolge  szerokiemi  wiosly  i  czerpasz  wod§  twym 
szyszakiem  z  Donu  (321) 

Ha^aTH  ace  ch  ti>u  n-fecHH  no  6biJiHHaMb  cero  BpeMeHH,  a  He 
no  3aMbimjieHiK)  Bosmio  (2) 

Lecz  to  proste  i  rzetelne  pienie  nie  bedzie  ozdobione  obra- 
zami,  iak  sa.  piesmi  m^drego  Boiana  (312) 

cfepbiM  B'bjiKOM'b  —  podobny  strasznemu  wilkowi 

niH3biMrb  opjiOMTj  ■ —  naksztalt  gornolotnych  orlow  (3-313). 

* 

Godebski's  "Zal  Eufrozyny  Jaroslawny  po  mezu  swoim 
Igorze"  is  a  typical  adaptation  and  transformation  of  the  main 
theme  and  of  some  motifs  of  the  original  threnody  into 
a  new  poem.  Godebski  starts  with  a  description  of  Jaros- 
lavna's  state  of  mind  expressed  by  herself.  The  simple,  sensi- 
tive, unconsciously  poetic  soul  of  the  woman  of  the  twelfth 
century  here  becomes  that  of  a  sentimental  lady  who  is  con- 
cious  of  herself  and  of  her  suffering  and  is  able  to  analyze  her 
very  complicated  feeling.  This  is  evident  especially  in  the  last 
part  of  the  poem  when  she  complains  in  general  about  the 
situation  of  women  who  are  bound  to  men  devoted  first  of  all 
to  their  country  and  not  to  their  wives;  they  are  worried  about 
the  fate  of  their  husbands,  unable  to  defend  the  country  along 
with  them  and  fearing  lest  they  forget  and  betray  them.  These 
are  psychological  processes  characteristic  of  a  "precieuse"  of 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries  rather  than  of  a  Rus- 
sian woman  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  indeed  we  have  no  trace 
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of  these  in  the  Russian  poem.  Also  one  of  Godebski's  inventions 
is  the  part  of  the  poem  describing  the  departure  of  Russian 
warriors  to  the  battlefield  and  Jaroslavna's  farewell  to  her 
husband. 

The  middle  part  of  Godebski's  poem  contains  several  mo- 
tifs taken  from  the  original.  These  are  the  apostrophes  to  the 
wind,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  sun.  They  are  elaborated  in  the 
same  way  as  some  former  translations;  that  is,  they  are  much 
longer,  enlarged  by  new  motifs,  adorned  by  classic  poetic 
figures.  They  contain  some  impressive  passages  and  a  number 
of  good  verses  with  a  marked  tinge  of  sentimentalism  and 
pathos. 

In  general,  the  work  of  Godebski  has  a  certain  significance 
in  the  history  of  the  reception  of  Slovo  in  Poland.  It  is  the  first 
translation  of  the  poem  into  Polish  and  the  first  "study"  de- 
voted to  it.  It  is  a  proof  that  Godebski  appreciated  it,  although 
he  did  not  believe  in  its  authenticity,  and  wanted  to  acquaint 
the  Polish  literary  public  with  it.  He  did  his  best  to  reproduce 
the  poem  and  sometimes  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  ap- 
proaching the  original.  If  the  whole  is  conceived  and  executed 
in  another  style,  the  responsibility  for  this  is  with  the  literary 
epoch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  character  and  style  of  Slovo  are 
of  such  a  specifically  Russian  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  its  being  translated  in  an  adequate  manner  into  any 
foreign  language. 


RAINER  MARIA  RILKE'S  TRANSLATION 
OF  THE  "IGOR'  SONG"  (SLOVO)  * 

With  Introduction  and  Notes 
By 

Andre  von  Gronicka 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Slovo,  upon  its  rediscovery  about  the  year  1795, 
aroused  international  interest  and  heated  debate.  Slovo-schol- 
arship  developed  apace.  From  its  earliest  beginnings  Ger- 
man experts  took  an  active  and  constructive  part  in  it.  The 
first  precise  announcement  of  the  discovery  by  the  famous 
Russian  historian  N.  Karamzin  appeared  in  the  Hamburg 
periodical  Spectateur  du  Nord  in  October  1797.  The  German 
historian  A.  L.  Schloezer  was  the  first  to  deny  the  authentici- 
ty of  the  discovery,  but  later  became  one  of  its  most  outspoken 
supporters.  The  Grimm  brothers  helped  to  initiate  the  "mytho- 
logical" school  of  Sfrwo-interpretation.1  The  tradition  of  Slovo- 
scholarship  was  actively  continued  by  such  outstanding  Ger- 
man investigators  as  August  Boltz,  Gustav  Karpeles,  Rudolf 
Abicht,  E.  Bernecker,  E.  Sievers,  A.  Luther,  A.  Bruckner, 
M.  Vasmer,  K.  H.  Meyer,  E.  Hofmann  and  M.  Woltner.  The 
famous  Slavic  scholars  Joseph  and  Hermann  JireSek  and 
V.  Jagic  published  some  of  their  most  important  findings  on 
the  Slovo  in  the  German  language  in  leading  German  period- 
icals; important  German  lexica  and  Handbiicher  devoted  lib- 


*  This  first  complete  publication  of  Rilke's  translation  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  R.  Fritzsche  (Rilke-Archiv) 
and  Dr.  A.  Kippenberg  (Insel-Verlag) . 

1  The  French  Germanist  E.  Tonnelat  characterizes  the  attitude 
of  the  Grimm  brothers  toward  the  Slovo  in  his  article,  "Jacob  Grimm  et 
les  Slaves  du  Sud,"  Revue  des  etudes  slaves,  XV,  Nos.  3/4  (Paris,  1935) , 
189-209;  see  esp.  pp.  191,  195,  199. 
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era!  space  to  the  problem  of  the  Slovo.2  It  is  interesting,  more- 
over, to  note  that  German  scholars  supported,  almost  without 
exception,  the  authenticity  of  the  work  and  evaluated  it  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  early  literary  achievements  not  only  of  Rus- 
sian literature,  but  of  world  literature,  comparing  it  not  un- 
favorably with  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  and  Scandinavian  works 
in  the  epic  tradition,  with  Beowulf,  the  Niebelungenlied,  and  the 
Edda. 

German  translations  of  the  Slovo  are  numerous.  The  first 
to  appear  was  by  the  prolific  German  writer  August  Kotzebue, 
who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Russia  and  its  culture.3 
This  early  version  was  followed  by  Joseph  Miiller's  Helden- 
gesang  vom  Zuge  gegen  die  Polowzer,  des  Filrsten  vom  Sewery- 
schen  Nowgorod  Igor  Swatslawlitsch  . .  .4  In  1854  August  Boltz 
published  his  ambitious  edition  of  the  Slovo  which  comprised 
the  original  text,  a  commentary,  a  grammar,  a  glossary,  and 
a  metrical  translation.  This  edition  aroused  considerable  in- 
terest and  was  reviewed  in  leading  German  periodicals  of  the 
time.5  Friedrich  Bodenstedt  contributed  a  prose  translation 
of  highlights  of  the  Slovo  and  in  his  flamboyant  manner 


2  A  very  complete  bibliography  of  SZouo-scholarship  in  Germany 
can  be  found  in  S.  Sambinago,  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve,  Bibliograficeskij 
ukazateV  (Moscow,  1940) ,  pp.  96-114. 

3  His  first  Russian  trip  Kotzebue  undertook  in  the  year  1781,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  as  secretary  to  general  von  Bauer;  subsequently  he 
was  appointed  by  Tsar  Paul  to  the  directorship  of  the  German  Theater 
in  St.  Petersburg.  When  Paul  was  murdered  in  1801,  Kotzebue  went 
to  Weimar,  but  in  1813  he  returned  to  Russia  and  soon  rose  to  the 
office  of  councilor  of  state  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  His 
Slovo  translation  was  published  in  the  periodical,  Der  Freimiithige 
which  he  edited  together  with  G.  Merkel. 

4  Joseph  Miiller,  Heldengesang  vom  Zuge  gegen  die  Polowzer,  des 
Fiirsten  vom  Seweryschen  Nowgorod  Igor  Swatslawlitsch,  geschrieben 
in  altrussischer  Sprache  gegen  das  Ende  des  zwolften  Jahrhunderts. 
In  die  deutsche  Sprache  treu  ubertragen  mit  einer  Vorrede  und  kur- 
zen  philologischen  und  historischen  Noten  begleitet  von  Joseph  Miiller 
(Prague,  1811),  83  pp. 

5  August  Boltz,  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve  [orig.  in  Cyrillics],  Lied  vom 
Heereszuge  Igors  gegen  die  Polowzer.  Altestes  russisches  Sprachdenk- 
mal  aus  dem  XII  Jahrhundert  im  Urtexte  mit  Commentar,  Gramma- 
tik,  Glossar  und  einer  metrischen  Vbersetzung  herausgegeben  von 
August  Boltz  (Berlin,  1854),  40  pp.  Reviewed  in:  Vossische  Zeitung, 
1854,  No.  258;  Europa,  1855,  No.  14;  Litteratur  Centralblatt,  1855,  No.  13, 
among  some  others. 
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praised  the  "overwhelming"  beauties  of  the  work.6  Among  the 
more  recent  translations,  Arthur  Luther's  version  should  be 
singled  out  for  its  faithful  rendering  of  the  original,  its  ample 
notes  and  fine  illustrations.7  A  comparison  and  evaluation  of 
the  various  versions,  including  Rilke's  translation,  should  prove 
an  interesting  and  worthwhile  task. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke's  earliest  contact  with  the  Slovo  can- 
not be  definitely  established,  though  it  may  well  have  been  in 
February  1900,  for  we  know  that  at  that  time  he  received  a 
copy  of  the  work  his  friend  S.  Schill.  On  February  twenty- 
third  he  writes: 

Von  den  iibrigen  Biichern  hat  mich  das  'Slovo'  [original  in  Cyril- 
lies]  ungemein  interessiert;  das  Schonste  darin  ist  die  Klage  der 
Jaroslavna  und  gleich  im  Anfang  der  stolze,  uniibertreffliche  Ver- 
gleich  mit  den  zefcn  Falken  iiber  den  Schwanen . . .  das  hat  nicht 
seinesgleiehen.8 

According  to  a  letter  of  July  13,  1903,  Rilke  must  have  begun 
work  on  the  translation  in  1902,  in  Paris.9  On  the  twenty-first 
of  January  1904,  he  writes  from  Rome  to  Lou  Andreas-Salome 
that  it  is  making  "slow  progress";10  but  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March  of  the  same  year  he  reports  the  translation  as  "fin- 
ished": "Das  Slovo  [original  in  Cyrillics]  ist  fertig  tiber- 
setzt."11 


6  Fr.  Bodenstedt,  Aus  Ost  und  West,  Sechs  Vorlesungen,  (Berlin, 
1861). 

7  Arthur  Luther,  Die  Mar  von  der  Heerfahrt  Igors.  Die  dlteste  rus- 
sische  Heldendichtung.  Deutsch  nachgedichtet  von  Arthur  Luther 
(Munchen,  1923) ,  53  pp. 

8  Cf.  R.  M.  Rilke,  Brief e  und  Tagebucher  aus  der  Fruhzeit  1899  bis 
1902  (Leipzig,  1931),  p.  26.  S.  Brutzer  in  her  dissertation,  Rilkes  rus- 
sische  Reisen  (Konigsberg,  1934)  points  out  that  Rilke  must  have  had 
his  attention  drawn  to  the  song  much  before  this  time,  "derm  in  sei- 
nen  Geschiohtsaufzeichnungen,  die  zum  Teil  noch  aus  der  Bibersber- 
ger  Zeit  stammen  miissen,  sind  wiederholt  Hinweise  auf  den  Schauplatz 
und  historische  Personlichkeiten  des  Igor  lie  des  unter  ausdrucklicher 
Zitierung  desselben  gegeben"  (p.  73) . 

9  To  E.  Key;  the  extant  editions  of  Rilke's  letters  do  not  seem  to 
contain  this  letter  (at  least  not  the  relevant  portion) .  I  rely  here  on 
the  work  of  S.  Brutzer,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

10  "Am  Vormittag  schreitet . . .  langsam  die  uhersetzung  des  Slovo 
o  polku  Igoreve  [orig.  in  Cyrillics]  vor,  zu  der  ich  nach  langer  Pause 
wieder  zuruckgekehrt  bin . . ."  R.  M.  Rilke,  Brief  e  aus  den  Jahren  1902 
bis  1906,  (Leipzig,  1922),  p.  140. 

11  Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  143. 
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Rilke  did  not  publish  the  translation,  and  even  its  exist- 
ence remained  unnoticed  for  a  considerable  time.  The  first 
specific  critical  reference  to  the  work  that  we  have  been  able 
to  establish  is  by  the  Prague  Slavist  A.  S.  Magr  in  the  literary 
supplement  "Dichtung  und  Welt"  of  the  Prager  Presse,  No.  7. 
Magr  also  offers  here  an  excerpt  (units  8 — 3S  incl.12)  of  Rilke's 
translation,  juxtaposing  to  it  Peretc's  Russian  version.  Only 
about  one-eighth  of  Magr's  article  deals  specifically  with 
the  translation.  A  rather  lengthy  introduction  treats  of  the 
role  of  Russia  in  Western  culture  and  of  Friedrich  Wolter's, 
C.  Hoffmann's  and  Joseph  Nadler's  views  of  Rilke  and  Russia. 
Much  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  interesting  but  somewhat  ir- 
relevant quotations  from  Rilke's  letters,  dealing  with  his  at- 
titude toward  Russia.  With  reference  to  Rilke's  translation  of 
the  Slovo,  Magr  makes  the  general  observations  that  Rilke 
strives  to  keep  faithfully  to  the  original  and  that  he  succeds 
in  recapturing  its  archaic  spirit.  Furthermore,  Magr  suggests 
a  possible  influence  of  the  Slovo  upon  Rilke's  Cornet,  but  fails 
to  substantiate  this  theory.  Magr's  article  is  important  as  a 
first  sign  of  awareness  of  and  interest  in  Rilke's  major  effort 
in  translation  from  Russian. 

In  1931  the  Inselalmanach  printed  another  limited  excerpt 
from  Rilke's  SZow-translation  (units  168-209)12*.  Then,  in 
1934,  appeared  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  theme  of  Rilke  and  Russia:  Sophie  Brutzer's  dis- 
sertation, Rilkes  russische  Reisen.13  Brutzer's  conscientious  and 
informative  work  devotes  seven  pages  to  our  topic  (pp.  73, 
74,  84-89) .  She  confutes,  on  grounds  of  chronology  and  internal 
evidence  (style),  Magr's  story  of  the  influence  of  the  Slovo 
on  Rilke's  Cornet;  she  furthermore  points  out  as  Rilke's  main 
source  (Vorlage)  the  Russkaja  klassnaja  oiolioteka  edition  of 
the  Slovo,  which  contains  the  Old-Russian  text  along  with 
modern  Russian  versions  by  Majkov,  Mej,  Kozlov  and  Gerbel'. 

We  have  it  on  so  trustworthy  an  authority  as  that  of 
Rilke's  Russian  friend  Leonid  Pasternak,  that  Rilke  was  able 
to  read  the  original  Old  Russian  text.  "Erstaunlich,"  Pasternak 


12  "Units"  quoted  according  to  R.  Jakobson's  system  established  in 
his  modern  Russian  version  of  the  Slovo.  (cf.  Geste,  pp.  181-200) . 

12a  rjer  25ste  Inselalmanach  auf  das  Jahr  1931    (Leipzig,   1931), 
pp.  143-146. 

13  Sophie   Brutzer,    Rilkes    russissche   Reisen    (Konigsberg,    1934) , 
p.  113. 
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writes,"  mit  welcher  Kenntnis  er  (Rilke)  . . .  iiber  die  besonde- 
ren  Schonheiten  der  altrussischen  Volksdichtung  'Slowo  o  pol- 
ku Igorewe'  sprach,  die  er  im  Original,  in  der  altslavischen 
Sprache  zu  lesen  vermochte."14  Surely,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  Pasternak's  testimony.  Nevertheless,  a  detailed  analysis 
of  Rilke's  translation  makes  it  evident  that  he  drew  upon  the 
modern  Russian  versions  as  well.15  Nor  did  Rilke  attempt  to 
conceal  this  fact.  Rather,  his  very  choice  of  the  title  for  his 
translation,  Aus  den  Tiber setzung en  des  Igor-Liedes,  indicates 
that  he  wished  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  various 
modern  sources.  It  would  prove  of  little  value  to  develop  at 
any  length  his  exact  indebtedness,  but  a  comparison  seems  to 
indicate,  that  contextually  Mej  and  GerbeP  gave  him  most 
assistance.  His  subdivision  of  the  translation  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  GerbeP,  for  it  corresponds  in  every  detail  to  Ger- 
bel's  system  and  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  sources 
now  known  to  have  been  used  by  him.16 

But  to  return  to  Brutzer's  analysis  of  Rilke's  translation. 
She  concentrates  on  the  poet's  deviations  from  his  Russian 
texts  and  cites  striking  examples,  classifying  them  as  follows: 

1.     Kontrahierung  der  Variationen 

e.g.    Original: Der  Wege  sind  sie  kundig,  die  Hohlwege  sind  ihnen 

bekannt. 
e.g.    Rilke:       Wege  und  Hohlwege  wissen  sie. 

(Two  examples) 


14  Cf.  Brutzer,  op.  cit.,  p.  73;  also  M.  Osborn,  L.  Pasternak,  (War- 
saw, 1932) . 

15  The  following  analysis  is  based  chiefly  on  the  anthology  of 
modern  Russian  SZoro -versions,  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve,  Sovetskij  pisa- 
teV  (1938),  containing  the  complete  versions  of  Mej,  Gerbel'  and 
Majkov  (among  other  more  recent  ones  postdating  the  Rilke  version 
and  not  relevant  to  our  investigation) ,  as  well  as  on  Barsov's  famous 
compilation  of  modern  Russian  'translations  and  interpretations  of 
difficult  passages  of  the  Slovo;  cf.  E.  Barsov,  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve  kak 
xudozestvennyj  pamjatnik  kievskoj  druzinnoj  Rust  (Moscow,  1887) ; 
esp.  II,  120-298  (Paleograficeskaja  kritika  teksta  'Slova') .  Geste  was 
drawn  upon  as  the  latest  definitive  translation  and  interpretation  of 
the  Slovo. 

16  Another  possible  aid  to  Rilke  may  have  been  Alfred  Rambaud's 
French  translation  of  parts  of  the  Igor'-song  in  his  book  La  Russie 
epique  (Paris,  1876) ,  pp.  195-223  which  we  know  was  used  by  Rilke  as 
a  source  of  some  material  for  his  Geschichten  vow,  lieben  Gott  (cf. 
E.  C.  Wunderlich,  "Sla'vonic  Traces  in  Rilke's  Geschichten  vom  lieben 
Gott,"  Germanic  Review,  XX  (1947),  287-297). 
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2.  Auflockerung  des  strengen  Parallelismus  in  der  Antithese 
e.g.    Original:  Das  Schlagen  der  Nachtigallen  erstarb,  das 

*  Gesprach  der  Kronen  1st  erwacht. 

e.  g.    Rilke :       Schon  schalien  die  Nachtigallen  nicht  mehr  und 
gespraehig  erwachen  die  Krahen 

(One  example) 

3.  Auflockerung  des  Parallelismus  in  gleichgerichteten  Satzen  und 
Satzteilen 

e.g.    Original: Einziger  Bruder,  einziges  Licht,  du  heller  Igor. 
e.  g.    Rilke :       Einziger  Bruder  mein,  du  mein  einzig  liebes  Licht, 
Igor. 

(Eight  examples) 

4.  Bescndere  Form  der  Auflockerung:    Umstellung   der   Glieder  des 
zweiten,  bezugsvieise  letzten  parallelen  Ausdrucks 

e.g.    Original: Die  Erde  bebt,  die  Fliisse  fliessen  trube. 

e.g.    Rilke:      Die  Erde  steht  auf  und  blind  gehen  die  Fliisse. 

(Four  examples) 

5.  Alliteration  (According  to  Brutzer  this  feature  compensates  in  a 
manner  for  the  "aufgelosten  strengen  Parallelismen") 

(26  examples) 

Not  only  in  this  type  of  enumeration,  but  in  her  conclusions  as 
well  does  she  make  rather  too  much  of  Rilke's  departure  from 
the  original.  Thus  she  stresses  that  in  Rilke's  version  the  melo- 
dic element  predominates;  she  emphasises  that  there  is  "streng 
rhythmisierte  Herbheit  auf  der  einen,  musikalische  Weichheit 
auf  der  anderen  Seite";  that  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  Slovo 
"ein  immer  neues  Ansetzen,  Stosswellen  in  einer  Richtung," 
with  Rilke  "ein  ruhevolles  Zuriickschwingen  und  melodisches 
Zuriicksinken  der  Klangwellen."  "In  dem  aufs  ausserste  stili- 
sierten  knappen,  streng  durchgeformten,  balladenhaften  Still 
des  Igorliedes"  she  finds  "erne  grossere  Wucht,  Schwere  und 
Monumentalitat,"  in  Rilke's  more  discursive,  descriptive  style 
"Raum  fur  eine  grossere  Klarheit  und  Bildhaftigkeit."17  Un- 
questionably, there  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  Brutzer 's  observa- 
tions; yet  in  their  total  effect  they  result  in  a  false  emphasis 
and  they  fail  to  define  the  unique  character  and  merit  of 
Rilke's  achievement.  To  be  sure,  Rilke's  German  rendering  is 
not  a  carbon  copy  of  the  original  Russian  version.  Rilke  is  not 
a  mechanical  versifier;  he  is  a  poet  of  a  striking  personality, 
with  a  speech-rhythm  and  a  poetic  "convention"  singularly 
his  own.  Moreover,  his  medium,  the  German  language,  though 
most  serviceable  for  purposes  of  translation,  cannot  be  ex- 
tended beyond  certain  limits.  Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  course, 


17  Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 
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and  would  seem  to  need  no  special  emphasis,  that  Rilke  in- 
jected at  moments  a  personal  note  or,  forced  by  his  medium, 
did  deviate  from  the  original.  What  does  require  emphasis  is 
the  truly  startling  length  to  which  so  pronounced  a  personality 
could  practice  self-abnegation,  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
a  work,  could  mould  the  German  language  to  render  a  version 
which  makes  us  virtually  oblivious  of  the  intermediator  and 
permits  us  to  enjoy  an  experience  most  closely  akin  to  that 
provided  by  the  Russian  original.  Surely  an  impressive  testi- 
mony to  Rilke's  art  as  translator! 

Rilke's  achievement  becomes  even  more  noteworthy  once 
it  is  realized  that  the  modern  Russian  versions  available  to 
and  used  by  him  were  far  from  perfect  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Russian  prototext  and  often  mislead  rather  than 
assisted  the  poet.  Finally,  as  for  the  style  of  the  Slovo,  it  is  far 
from  being  clearly  understood  and  defined  even  to-day.  An 
expert  on  this  question,  V.  Rziga,  surveyed  the  various  theories 
on  the  style  of  this  lay,  its  form  and  derivation,  and  concluded 
that  the  question  is  one  of  "the  most  difficult  problems  of  the 
science  of  literature"  (Vopros  o  torn,  kakim  stixotvornym  raz- 
merom  ono  [Slovo]  slozeno  prinadlezit  k  cislu  trudnejshikh 
problem  literaturnoj  nauki.  p.  353)  and  that  "this  problem  re- 
mains to  this  day  —  unsolved."  (Takim  obrazom  i  do  six  por 
vopros  o  stixotvornom  razmere  Slova  —  ostaetsja  otkry- 
tym.)18  Thus,  in  this  most  complex  phase  of  his  work,  Rilke 
was  without  benefit  of  any  clearly  defined  rules;  moreover,  his 
modern  Russian  sources  with  their  utterly  haphazard  metrical 
schemes  were,  in  the  matter  of  style,  far  more  of  a  distraction 


18  Of.  V.  Rziga,  "Problema  stixoslozenija  Slova  o  polku  Igoreve," 
Slavia,  1927,  No.  2-3,  pp.  352-379.  For  quotes  above,  consult  pp.  353  and 
376,  respectively. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  set  forth  in  brief  the  main  theories  held 
on  the  form  and  provenience  of  the  Slovo-style: 

R.  Abieht  traces  a  kinship  to  South-German  and/or  Scandinavian 
alliterative  tradition;  E.  Sievers  conceives  its  meter  as  4/4  time  verses, 
of  approximately  the  same  accentual  character  as  those  of  Old  Ger- 
manic literature;  V.  Bireak  derives  it  from  the  Byzantine  church 
songs;  F.  Kors  holds  that  the  rhythmic  scheme  of  the  Slovo  is  closely 
akin  to  that  of  the  Russian  byliny;  F.  Kolessa  sees  considerable  prox- 
imity to  Ukrainian  recitative  forms  (the  epic  dumy  and  the  funeral 
laments) ;  H.  Gregoire  correlates  the  Slovo  in  its  form  with  "les 
monodies  contemporaines  de  la  rhetorique  byzantine,  qui  sont  des 
oraisons  funebres  en  prose  pompeuse  et  poetique." 


/ 
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than  a  guide.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  Rilke  achieved 
striking  approximation  to  the  general  form  and  style,  to  the 
intonation,  rhythm  and  euphony  of  the  original  solely  with 
the  help  of  the  highly  sensitive  ear  and  the  intuitive  skill  of  a 
true  poet,  imitating  such  typical  features  of  the  song  as  the 
leitmotif  and  reproducing  its  optional  alliteration19  with  great 
artistic  tact. 


AUS  DEN  UBERSETZUNGEN  DES  IGOR-LIEDES 


Wie  ware  es,  Briider,  wenn  wir  anfingen  nach  den  alten 
Ueberlieferungen1  die  schwere  Geschichte  vom  Zuge  Igors  zu 
erzahlen,  vom  Zuge  des  Igor  Svjatoslawitsch.  Anfangen  aber 
wollen  wir  das  Lied  nach  den  Bylinen2  unserer  Zeit,  nicht  nach 
der  Erfindung  Bojan's.  Wenn  der  Seher  Bojan  einem  ersinnen 
wollte  ein  Lied,  breitete  er  sich  aus  und  war  in  den  Baumen, 
war  auf  der  Erde  als  grauer  Wolf  und  als  Adler,  blaugrau, 
unter  den  Wolken.  Und  sooft  er  dessen  gedachte  was  man 
erzahlt  aus  vergangenen  Zeiten  von  Zwietracht,  liesz  er  zehn 
Falken  los  auf  eine  Heerde  von  Schwanen:  der  Schwan,  den 
der  erste  Falke  beriihrt,  hob  zu  singen  an,3  sang  den  greisen 
Jaroslaw,  sang  Mstislaw  den  Tapferen,  der  den  Rededa  zerhieb 
vor  dem  Kassogerheer  oder  er  sang  Roman  den  Schonen 
Swjatoslawitsch  CN.  Doch  nein,  Briider,  Bojan  liesz  nicht  zehn 
Falken  los  auf  eine  Schaar  Schwane;  er  warf  seine  erlauchten 
Finger  in  lebendige  Saiten:  die  rauschten  zum  Ruhme  der 
Fiirsten. 

Und  nun,  Briider,  geht  unsere  Geschichte  von  dem  alten 
Wladimir  zu  dem  Gegenwartigen  iiber,  zu  Igor,  der  seinen 


19  It  is  important  to  realize  in  this  context  that  in  Russian  the 
alliteration  does  not  coincide  with  the  accent  pattern  of  the  lan- 
guage as  closely  as  it  does  in  the  Germanic  tongues;  it  is,  in  the  words 
of  R.  Abicht,  "a  chance  ornament  of  poetic  language."  This  optional 
nature  of  Russian  alliteration  may  well  have  led  S.  Brutzer  to  assume 
its  absence  in  the  Slcvo  as  she  seems  to  imply  in  her  statement  charac- 
terizing Riike's  alliteration  as  a  "substitute  for  the  more  rigid  paral- 
lelism of  the  original  (see  p.  7  above) ,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  Riike's 
alliteration  is  a  bona  fide  attempt  at  imitation  of  the  alliterative 
device  of  the  Russian  original. 
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starken  Verstand  scharfschliff  an  seinem  mannhaften  Herzen 
und  voll  kriegerischen  Geistes  seinen  muthigen  Volkern  voran 
in  das  Land  der  Polowtzer  zog  durch  die  russische  Erde.4 

II. 

Da  blickte  Igor  suchend  zur  klaren  Sonne  auf  und  sah: 
sein  ganzes  Heer  war  durch  ein  Dunkel  verdeckt  vor  der 
Sonne.5  Und  es  sagte  Igor  zu  seinem  Gefolge:  "Brtider  und 
liebe  Gefoigschaft!  lieber  zerhauen  werden  denn  gefangen.  Auf 
unsere  muthigen  Pferde  hinauf,  dasz  wir  den  dunkelblauen 
Don  zu  sehen  bekommen."  Denn  die  Lust  fiel  den  Fiirsten  an, 
zu  versuchen  den  groszen  Don  und  die  Sehnsucht  war  starker 
in  ihm  als  das  Zeichen  des  Hirnmels.0  "Ich  will"  —  ruft  er 
"einen  Speer  brechen  mit  euch,  Russen,  auf  fernem  poiowtzi- 
schem  Feld.  Meinen  Kopf  will  ich  hinlegen  oder  aus  meinem 
Helme  trinken  vom  Don."  —  O  Bojan,  Nachtigall  uralter  Zeit! 
sangest  du  diese  Volker,  hinhupfend,  du  Nachtigall,  durch 
walddichte  Gedanken,  auffliegend  im  Geiste  unter  die  Wolken 
und  herabsinkend,  Nachtigal,  auf  beide  Halften  dieser  Zeit,7 
—  auf  trojanischer  Fahrte  hinrasend  durch  Felder  und  Berge 
hinan,  —  so  sangest  du  also  das  Lied  des  Igor,  des  Enkels  von 
Oleg:8  "Der  Sturm  hat  nicht  Falken  getragen  weit  iiber  die 
Felder  hin:  Dohlen  jagen  in  Ziigen  zum  groszen  Don."  Oder 
du  sangest,9  Bojan,  wahrsagender  Snkel  des  Weless:  "Pferde 
wiehern  die  Sula  entlang;  Kiew  erklingt  vom  Ruf  und  Horner 
hallen  in  Nowgorod." 

Die  Feldzeichen  stehn  in  Putiwl.  Igor  erwartet  Wsewolod, 
seinen  lieben  Bruder.  Und  der  lichte  Stier  Wsewolod  spricht 
zu  ihm  also:  "Einziger  Bruder  mein,  du  mein  einzig  liebes 
Licht,  Igor.  Wir  sind  Beide  Swjatoslawitschi.  "Lasz  also  sat- 
teln,  Bruder,  deine  tiichtigen  Pferde;  meine  aber  sind  dir  be- 
reit  und  stehen  noch  unter  Sattel  bei  Kursk.  Meine  Manner 
kennst  du  als  Helden:  Unter  Trompeten  entbunden,  unter 
Helmen  erzogen,  mit  dem  Speerende  genahrt  — :  so  sind  sie. 
Wege  und  Hohlwege  wissen  sie;  ihre  Bogen  sind  gespannt,  ihre 
Kocher  aufgedeckt,  ihre  Sabel  geschliffen;  sie  selbst  aber  jagen, 
grauen  Wolf  en  gleich,  in  den  Feldern,  —  Ehre  sich  selber  su- 
chend und  dem  Fiirsten  den  Ruhm." 

Da  stieg  der  Fiirst  Igor  in  den  goldenen  Steigbiigel  und 
ritt  iiber  das  freie  Feld.  Die  Sonne  vertrat  ihm  mit  Dunkel  den 
Weg;  die  Nacht  aber,  aufstohnend  in  Unwettern,  macht  ihm 
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die  Vogel  wach,  der  Thiere  pfeifendes  Schreien  scheuchte  sie 
in  Schaaren  auf.10  Heulend  erhob  der  Drache  sich  liber  die 
Baume  hin11  und  zwang  fremde  Lander  in  seinen  Schrey:12 
Die  Wolga,  die  Landstriche  am  Meer  und  die  Sula  entlang, 
Sudak  und  Korsun  und  dich,  Gotzen  von  Tmutarakan.  Und 
die  Polowtzer  zogen  auf  unfahrbaren  Wegen  an  den  groszen 
Don.  Ihre  Wagen  kreischten  in  der  halben  Nacht  wie  Schwane, 
die  sich  verflogen  haben. 

Igor  halt  mit  dem  Heere  am  Don.  Und  schon  ist  sein  Unter- 
gang  bereitet  als  Frasz  den  Vcgeln  des  Waldes;  aus  den 
Schluchten  drangen  sich  drohend  die  Wolfe;13  die  Adler  mit 
ihrem  Schrey  locken  die  Thiere  auf  Knochen  und  die  Fiichse 
bellen  die  blutrothen  Schilde  an.  Und  du,  russische  Erde,  du 
bist  schon  hinter  den  Hugeln. 

Lange  lagert  die  Nacht.14  Zogernd  erhebt  sich  die  Morgen- 
rothe;  das  Feld  ist  von  Nebeln  verhullt.  Schon  schallen  die 
Nachtigallen  nicht  mehr,  und  gesprachig  erwachen  die  Kra- 
hen.  Die  russischen  Tapferen  haben  die  Felder  weithin  mit 
purpurnen  Schilden  bedeckt,15  da  sie  Ehre  suchten  sich  selbst 
und  Ruhm  fur  den  Fursten. 

ni. 

Am  Freitag,  seit  Morgen  schon,  traten  sie  unter  sich  die 
polowtzischen  heidnischen  Haufen,  und  als  sie  sich  dann,  wie 
Pfeile,  im  Felde  zerstreuten,  rissen  sie  an  sich  die  schonen 
polowtzischen  Madchen  und  mit  ihnen  Gold  und  Brokat  und 
kostliche  Sammte.  Aus  Manteln,  Umwiirfen,  Pelzen  von  Schaf- 
fell  und  tausend  bunten  bemalten  polowtzischen  Stoffen  be- 
gannen  sie  Briicken  zu  thiirmen  iiber  Siimpfe  und  Unrath. 
Aber  die  purpurne  Fahne,  das  weisze  Banner,  die  rothen  Feld- 
zeichen  und  den  Speer  von  gediegenem  Silber  nahm  Swjato- 
slawitsch,  der  tapfere,  fur  sich.  Doch  schlaft  auf  dem  Felde 
des  Oleg  mannhafte  Nestbrut.  Weit  ist  sie  hergeflogen.  Und 
ist  doch  nicht  zu  Unrecht  geboren  gewesen,  nicht  fur  Gierfal- 
ken  und  Raubvogel  und  fur  dich[!]*  nicht,  Nachtrabe,  polow- 
tzischer  Heidenhund!  —  Gsa  macht  sich  wie  ein  grauer  Wolf 
davon  und  Kontschak  ihm  nach  auf  den  groszen  Don  zu.16 

Am  anderen  Tage,  ganz  friih,  ruft  ein  blutiges  Morgenroth 


*  Inconsistency  in  capitalization  of  the  familiar  personal  pronoun 
is  in  keeping  with  the  manuscript. 
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das  Licht  aus.  Schwarze  Wolken  steigen  vom  Meer;  vier  Sonnen 
gilts  zu  verhiillen;  und  in  den  Wolken  hangen  zitternd  die 
blaulichen  Blitze,  ungeduldig  ein  groszes  Gewitter  zu  sein  mit 
Regen  und  Pfeilen  vom  Don  her.17  Dort  irgendwo  werden  po- 
lowtzische  Helme  mit  Speeren  zerbrochen  und  mit  Sabeln 
zerhauen,  dort,  wo  der  Kajal-Flusz  eingeht  in  den  Don.18  O 
russische  Erde,  und  du  bist  schon  hinter  den  Hiigeln! 

Aber  sieh  da!  die  Winde,  die  Enkel  des  Stribog,  kommen 
mit  Pfeilen  vom  Meer  auf  die  Volker  Igors.  Die  Erde  steht  auf 
und  blind  gehen  die  Fliisse.  Rauch  fallt  herab  und  die  Fahnen 
stammeln.19  —  Polowtzer  Ziehen  heran  vom  Don  und  vom 
Meer,  und  schon  haben  sie  die  russischen  Schaaren  umgeben 
von  alien  Seiten.  Mit  Geschrey  erfullen  die  Sonne  des  Teufels 
das  Feld,  die  russischen  aber  decken  es  zu20  mit  blutrothen 
Schilden.  Wsewolod,  weiszer  Stier,  da  stehst  du  im  Streit, 
Pfeile  spritzend  weit  in  die  Feinde.  Du  klirrst  in  den  Helmen 
mit  deiner  damascenischen  Klinge  und,  wo  vorbeisprang  der 
Stier,  aufleuchtend  an  goldener  Haube,  da  liegen  Heidenkopfe; 
und  es  gehen  Helme  entzwei  unter  stahlernem  Hieb,  unter 
Deinem  Hieb,  Wsewolod,  du  weiszer  Stier!  Und  wie  kann  Der 
einer  Wunde  gedenken,  Briider,  der  alles  vergessen  hat:21 
Rang  und  Leben  und  die  Stadt  Tschernigoff  und  den  goldenen 
vaterlichen  Thron  und  seiner  viellieben  schonen  Gljebowna 
heimatliches  Herzblut? 

IV. 

Es  waren  die  trojanischen  Zeiten,  und  die  Jahre  Jaroslaws 
sind  voriibergegangen;  es  waren  die  olegischen  Kriege,  die 
Kriege  des  Oleg  Swjatoslawitsch.  Dieser  Oleg  schmiedete  ein 
Aufruhrschwert  und  ging  als  ein  Samann  von  Pfeilen  iiber 
das  russische  Land.  Er  stieg  in  seinen  goldenen  Biigel  zu 
Tmutarakan  und  das  Klirren  davon  klang,  fernher,  zu  dem 
Sohne  des  Jaroslaw,  dem  groszen  Wsewolod;  zwar  hielt  in 
Tschernigoff  Wladimir  (Moncmach)  sich  die  Ohren  zu,  aber 
Boris,22  des  Wjatscheslaw  Sohn,  risz  dieser  Ruf  vor  das  Todes- 
gericht;  legte  ihn  hin  auf  die  traurige  griine  Uferwiese,  den 
jungen  muthigen  Prinzen,  als  einen  Vorwurf  fur  Oleg.23  Und 
von  demselben  verhangnisvollen  Rasen  liesz  Jaropolk  seinen 
Vater  aufheben  und  brachte  ihn  auf  seinen  schweren  Pferden24 
nach  Kiew  zur  heiligen  Sofia.  Damals  unter  Oleg,  aus  dem 
Geschlechte  des  Grames,  damals  ward  Zwietracht  gesaet  und 
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gedieh.  Das  Leben  der  Enkel  des  Daschbog  sank  hin,  und  in 
den  Kampfen  der  Fiirsten  lebten  die  Menschen  nur  eine  kleine 
Zeit.  Selten  sangen  damals  Pfluger  sich  an  auf  russischer 
Erde,  um  so  ofter  riefen  die  Raben  zum  Theilen  der  Leichen, 
und  die  Krahen  kamen  ins  Gesprach  an  ihrem  Versammlungs- 
ort,  von  wo  sie  ausflogen  zum  Frasz.  Das  war  in  dieser  Schlacht 
und  in  diesem  Kriege  war  das,  und  man  hat  niemals  von  einer 
solchen  Schlacht  gehort.25 

•i. 
V. 

Vom  Morgen  zum  Abend  und  vom  Abend  zum  Morgen 
fliegen  die  stahlernen  Pfeile,  die  Sabel  drohnen  unter  [!]*  den 
Helmen  und  die  harten  Speere  zerkrachen  auf  fremdem  Feld, 
tief  im  polowtzischen  Land.  Die  schwarze  Erde  unter  den 
Hufen  war  mit  Gebein  besaet  und  begossen  mit  Blut:  was 
konnte  da  anderes  wachsen  als  Leid  fur  das  russische  Land. 

Was  braust  dort,  was  briillt  dort  so  fruh  vor  Tag? . .  Igor 
walzt  seine  Heere  dahin:  ihm  thut  der  liebe  Bruder  wohl  leid 

—  Wsewolod.  Einen  Tag  schlugen  sie  sich  und  einen  zweiten 
Tag,  und  am  dritten  Mittag  sanken  die  Fahnen  Igor's.  Dort 
am  Ufer  des  schnellen  Kajal  nahmen  zwei  Bruder  Abschied; 
dort  reichte  der  Blut-Wein  nicht  mehr,  dort  hoben  die  tap- 
feren  Russen  das  Mahl  auf:  die  Werber26  waren  unter  den 
Tisch  getrunken,  und  sie  selber  legten  sich  hin  fur  das  russi- 
sche Land.  In  Mitleid  bog  sich  das  Steppengras  und  die  Baume 
hingen  vor  Trauer. 

VI. 

Und  da,  Bruder,  da  begann  eine  ungute  Zeit;  in  der  Ein- 
ode  lag  begraben  die  russische  Macht  und  das  Unrecht  stand 
auf  in  den  Kraften  der  Enkel  des  Daschbog.  Als  eine  Jungfrau 
betrat  es  trojanisches  Land,  mit  Schwingen  gleich  denen  des 
Schwans27  schlug  es  das  blauende  Meer  und  erregte  den  Don 
und  storte  auf  das  Gedachtnis  reicherer  Zeiten.  Aber  die  Zwie- 
tracht  der  Fiirsten  war  ihr  Untergang  unter  den  Heiden.  Da 
sprach  zum  Bruder  der  Bruder :  dieses  ist  mein  und  das  auch,28 

—  und  es  begannen  die  Fiirsten  von  Geringem  zu  sagen,  dasz 


*  Original  Russian  source  as  well  as  context  call  for  "auf"  instead 
of  "unter". 
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es  grosz  sei  und  sie  reizten  gegeneinander  den  Aufruhr.  Und 
die  Heiden  sturzten  von  alien  Seiten  herbei  mit  Siegen  ins 
russische  Land.  O  weit  verflog  unser  Falke  sich,  die  Vogel  vor 
sich  herjagend  ans  Meer. 

Aber  des  mannhaften  Igor  Heere  stehn  nicht  mehr  auf. 
Karina  heult  liber  sie,  die  grosze  Klagefrau,  und  (die  den  Toten 
vorangeht)  Jelja  jagt  durch  das  russische  Land  und  streut 
Leichenasche  weithin  aus  ihrem  gliihenden  Horn.  Und  die  rus- 
sischen  Frauen  brachen  in  Thranen  aus  und  in  die  Klage:29 
Nun  erreicht  unsere  lieben  Manner  kein  Erinnern  mehr,  kein 
langes  Nachdenken  hilft  uns  zu  ihnen  hin  und  unsere  Augen 
werden  sie  nicht  mehr  sehn.  Und  dieses  Gold  und  Silber,  das 
wird  erst  recht  nicht  wieder  zusammenkommen. 

Kiew  stohnte  vor  Trauer,  Briider,  und  Tschernigoff  vor 
Unheil.  Kummernis  gosz  sich  aus  iiber  das  russische  Land; 
ein  tiefer  Gramflusz  ging  mitten  durch  russische  Erde.  Aber 
die  Fursten  reizten  den  Aufruhr  gegen  einander.  Und  die  po- 
lowtzischen  Unchristen  sturzten  von  alien  Seiten  mit  Siegen 
ins  russische  Land  und  erzwangen  sich  Zins,  ein  Eichhorn- 
chen  von  jedem  Hof.  Diese  beiden  kiihnen  Swjatoslawitschi, 
Igor  und  Wsewolod  weckten  wieder  die  Luge  auf,  die  eben  erst 
zuschlafe  gebracht  hatte  ihr  Vater,  Swjatoslaw,  der  furchtbare, 
der  grosze  kiewer  Fiirst.  Wie  ein  Gewitter  war  er,  wenn  er 
niederging  mit  seinen  starken  Schaaren  und  Stahlschwertern; 
er  brach  ein  iiber  das  polowtzische  Land  und  zerstampfte 
Hiigel  and  Hange;  Fliisse  und  Seen  riihrte  er  auf  und  trock- 
nete  Bache  und  Siimpfe.  Und  von  der  Meerbucht,  mitten  aus 
der  Polowtzer  ehernstem  Kernheer  wie  ein  Sturmwind  risz  er 
sich  den  verfluchten  Kobjak-Khan . . .  Und  es  fiel  der  Kobjak 
in  der  Stadt  Kiew,  in  Swjatoslaw's  Thronsaal. 

Und  Deutsche  und  Venezianer,  Griechen  und  Slaven  sin- 
gen  Swjatoslaw's  Ruhm;  aber  sie  tadeln  den  Fursten  Igor, 
weil  er  Reichthiimer  einstampte  [ !  ]  in  das  polowtzische  Flusz- 
bett  und  den  Kajal  vollgosz  mit  russischem  Gold.  Dort  siedelte 
Fiirst  Igor  aus  dem  goldenen  Sattel  in  die  Pritsche  des  Knechts. 
Muthlosigkeit  schlug  sich  in  die  Stadte  und  alle  Frohheit  ging 
ein. 

VII. 

Swjatoslaw  aber  sah  diese  Nacht  ein  triibes  Traumbild 
auf  den  Bergen  zu  Kiew.  "Gegen  Abend"  erzahlte  er  den  Boja- 
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ren,  "lag  ich  auf  bloszen  Brettern  und  man  deckte  eine  schwar- 
ze  Decke  liber  mich;  blaulichen  Wein  schopfte  man  mir,  darin 
Gift  war.  Und  aus  den  leeren  Kochern  heidnischer  Polowtzer 
schiittete  jemand  schwere  Zahlperlen  mir  auf  die  Brust  und 
that  zartlich  mit  mir.  Aber  oben  auf  meiner  goldgedeckten 
Halle  fehlte  das  Firstholz.  Und  die  ganze  Nacht  seit  Abend 
krachzten  rauchgraue  Raben;  und  zwischen  den  Wallen  von 
Pleskow  war  eine  Waldschlucht;  die  aus  Kiew  aber  waren  schon 
ans  Meer  gegangen . .  .".30  Und  die  Bojaren  sprachen  zum  Fur- 
sten  "Fiirst,  der  Sinn  davon  ist  die  Trauer.  Da  sind  diese  zwei 
Falken  fortgeflogen  von  des  Vaters  goldenem  Thron,  um  die 
Stadt  Tmutarakan  zu  suchen  oder  aus  dem  Helme  zu  trinken 
vom  Don.  Aber  schon  haben  unchristliche  Sabel  den  Falken 
die  Fliigel  zerschlagen  und  sie  selbst  liegen  in  eisernen  Lagern. 
Dunkel  war  es  am  dritten  Tag:  zwei  Sonnen  verfinsterten 
sich,  es  erloschen  die  beiden  rothen  Planeten31  und  mit  ihnen 
vergingen  zwei  Monde  im  Dunkel:  Oleg  und  Swjatoslaw;  sie 
sind  ertrunken  im  Meer,  grosze  Dreistheit  einfloszend  dem 
Khane32.  —  Dunkel  hat  das  Licht  abgelost  am  Kajal-Flusz, 
und  die  Polowtzer  haben  sich  ausgebreitet  iiber  das  russische 
Land  gleich  einer  Pantherbrut[32].  Tadel  hat  sich  erhoben 
iiber  das  Loblied,  iiber  den  Willen  ist  die  Gewalt  gekommen 
und  der  Drache  hat  sich  herab  auf  die  Erde  gestiirzt.  Da  fan- 
gen  die  schonen  Madchen  der  Goten  am  Gestade  des  blauen 
Meeres  zu  singen  an,  klirrend  von  russischem  Gold;  sie  singen 
die  Tage  des  Bus  und  hatscheln  den  Racher  des  Scharo- 
khan . . .  doch  wir,  Dein  Gefolge,  sind  fremd  allem  Frohsinn! 
Da  entfiel  dem  groszen  Swjatoslaw  goldene  Rede,  von 
Thranen  erschimmernd;  er  redete  also:  "O  meine  Sonne  Igor 
und  Wsewolod!  Friih  seid  ihr  aufgebrochen  das  polowtzische 
Land  mit  eueren  Schwertern  zu  schlagen  und  Ruhm  zu  suchen 
euch  selber;  aber  nicht  ehrenvoll  habt  ihr  gesiegt,  nicht  in 
Ehren  habt  ihr  das  heidnische33  Blut  verschiittet.  Euere  mann- 
haften  Herzen  freilich  sind  eingeschmiedet  in  Riiststahl  und 
von  Verwegenheit  hart;  aber  was  habt  ihr  mit  meinem  grauen 
Haupte  gemacht!  Ich  sehe  nicht  mehr  Jaroslaw's  meines  star- 
ken,  glanzenden,  heerreichen  Bruders  machtige  Volker:  die 
Streiter  von  Tschernigoff,  die  Moguten,  die  Tatranen,  die 
Schelbiren,  die  Toptschaken,  und  Rewuger  und  Olberer . . . 
ohne  Schilde,  mit  Waidmessern  nur  und  Geschrey  uber wan- 
den  sie  Heere,  drohnend  vom  Ruhme  der  Vater.  Ihr  aber  spra- 
chet  bei  euch:  Wir  sind  uns  Manner  genug.  Wir  wollen  allein 
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tragen  den  Ruhm,  der  jetzt  kommt  und  den  alten  Ruhm  thei- 
len  zwischen  uns  beiden. 

"O  ist  es  em  Wunder,  Briider,  wenn  da  ein  Alter  selbst 
jung  wird!  Wenn  der  Falke  gemausert  hat,  zaust  er  hoch  oben 
die  Vogel  und  laszt  kein  Unrecht  ans  Nest.  Nun  aber  stehen 
mir  keine  Fiirsten  mehr  bei  und  das  ist  das  Arge.  Die  Zeiten 
sind  anders  geworden.  Da  schrein  sie  in  Rimow  unter  polowtzi- 
schen  Sabeln  und  in  Wladimir  der  Fiirst  schreit  unter  Wun- 
den;  Trubsal  und  Trauer  dem  Sohn  des  Gljeb!" 

VIII. 

Groszer  Fiirst  Wsewolod  (Grosz-Nest) ,  fliegt  Dir  nicht 
von  fern  der  Gedanke  zu,  Deines  Vaters  goldenen  Thron  zu 
beschiitzen:  denn  du  kannst  mit  deinen  Rudern  Muster  in  die 
Wolga  weben34  und  mit  deinen  Helmen  ausschopfen  den  Don. 
Warest  du  hier,  so  ware  eines  Weibes  Gefangenschaft  eine 
Scheidemiinze  wert  und  ein  Gefangener  ein  Marderfell;  aber 
du  hast  auch  zu  trockener  Schlacht  lebendige  Bogen:  des  Gljeb 
waghalsige  Sonne. 

Und  du  David  und  muthiger  Rurik,  seid  ihr  nicht  ge- 
wohnt,  im  Blute  zu  treiben  mit  eueren  goldenen  Helmen? 
Briillen  euere  Reiter  nicht  auf  wie  Stiere  wenn  stahlerne  Sabel 
sie  wundschlagen,  verloren  im  Felde?  —  Steigt  in  die  goldenen 
Biigel,  ihr  Herren,  fur  diese  gekrankte  Zeit,  fur  das  russische 
Land  und  fur  den  verwegensten  Sohn  Swjatoslaw's,  fur  die 
Wunden  Igor's. 

Osmomysl  Jaroslaw,  Fiirst  von  Galitz,  hoch  herrschest 
du  auf  deinem  goldgetriebenen  Thronsitz.  Deine  eisernen  V61- 
ker  stiitzen  die  karpatischen  Berge  und  wehren  dem  Konig 
den  Weg;  du  schlieszest  die  Thore  des  Dunaj,  und  deine  Riesen- 
heerhaufen  ziehn  in  den  Wolken  dahin.35  Dein  ist  bis  an  den 
Dunaj  alles  Gericht.  An  deines  Zornes  Strom  liegen  die  Lan- 
der, und  Kiew's  Thor  ist  wie  deine  eigene  Thiir.  Von  deiner 
Vater  goldenem  Thron  aus  trifst  du  die  Sultane  iiber  die  Lan- 
der hin.  So  triff  du,  Herr,  den  Kontschak,  den  heidnischen 
Hund,  triff  fiir  das  russische  Land  und  fur  den  verwegensten 
Sohn  Swjatoslaws,  fiir  die  Wunden  Igor's. 

Und  Roman  und  Du  Mstislaw,  ihr  Wagemuthigen!  Kiihne 
Denkart  wahrlich  tragt  eueren  Sinn.  Hoch  furwahr  schwebt 
ihr  im  Wagnis  dahin,  dem  Falken  gleich,  der  den  Flug  auf- 
spannt  iiber  den  Winden  und  sich  voll  Grimm  auf  den  Vogel 
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wirft  und  ihn  bewaltigt.  Eiserne  Brustpanzer  sieht  man  unter 
eueren  lateinischen  Helmen.  Von  ihnen  hat  schon  die  Erde 
gedrohnt  und  sehr  viele  Lander:  khanische36  Lander,  Litwer, 
Jatwager  und  Deremelen,  und  die  Polowtzer  selbst  warfen  die 
Speere  von  sich  und  hielten  die  Kopfe  unter  diese  stahlharten 
Schwerter. 

Aber  dem  Furs  ten  Igor  vergeht  schon  das  liebe  Licht, 
und  nicht  zum  Guten  fallen  die  Blatter  ab  von  den  Baumen. 
An  der  Russa37  und  an  der  Sula  haben  sie  sich  schon  in  die 
Stadte  getheilt,  und  des  mannhaften  Igor  Heer  steht  nicht 
wieder  auf. . .  Der  Don  schreit  nach  Dir,  Fiirst,  und  ruft  alle 
Fursten  zum  Sieg  auf. 

Die  tapferen  Olgowitschi  sind  geriistet  zum  Kampf !  . .  O 
Ingwar  und  Wsewolod  und  aus  dem  Hause  Mstislaws  die  drei: 
wie  ein  sechsfliigeliger  Vogel  aus  schonem  Geschlecht.  Nicht 
mit  Siegen  habt  ihr  gewiirfelt  um  die  Gewalt.  Wo  sind  euere 
goldenen  Helme,  euere  polnischen  Lanzen  und  Schilde  von 
Purpur?  Schlieszt  die  Ebene  zu  mit  dem  Gitterthor  eurer 
geschliffenen  Speere,  dem  russischen  Lande  zulieb  und  fur 
den  verwegensten  Sohn  Swjatoslaw's,  fur  die  Wunden  Igor's. 

IX. 

Schon  nicht  mehr  als  silberner  Flusz  kommt  die  Sula  nach 
Perejaslaw  und  die  Dwina  rinnt  grausig  wie  ein  polowtzischer 
Morast  durch  der  Heiden  Geheul.38  Und  gerade  erst  spielte 
Isjaslaw  Wassilkowitsch  mit  seinen  geschliffenen  Schwertern 
auf  litauischen  Helmen;  er  erschlug  des  Wseslaw,  seines  Ahn- 
herrn,  Ruhm,  und  er  selber  ward  unter  den  rothen  Schilden 
von  litauischen  Schwertern  erschlagen  im  blutigen  Gras;  da 
lagen  sie  beide,  Sterbende,  er  und  der  Ruhm,  welcher  sprach:39 
Deine  Gefolgschaft,  Fiirst,  decken  mit  ihren  Fliigeln  die  Vogel 
zu  und  die  Thiere  trinken  ihr  Blut.  Und  da  war  sonst  kein 
Bruder  des  Brjatschislaw  und  kein  Anderer  aus  dem  Hause 
Wsewolod.40  Er  allein  verlor  die  Seele  seines  mannhaften  Lei- 
bes;  wie  eine  Perle  fiel  sie  heraus  durch  die  Ringe  der  goldenen 
Halsberge.  —  Die  Stimmen  schlugen  nieder  wie  Rauch,  die 
Frohheit  sank  hin;  in  Gorodno  nur  hob  man  die  Horner  hoch. 

O  Jaroslaw  und  alle  ihr  Enkel  des  Wseslaw,  laszt  euere 
Fahnen  fallen,  giirtet  ab  euere  geschlagenen  Schwerter.  Schon 
seid  ihr  zu  weit  fortgetrieben  vom  Ruhme  des  Ahnherrn.  Ihr 
zuerst  habt  Heiden  gelockt  auf  russische  Erde  und  in  das 
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Gebiet  des  Wseslaw  mit  euerer  Zwietracht.  Aus  den  Zanken 
der  Fiirsten  kam  schlieszlich  die  Ziichtigung  auch  vom  po- 
lowtzischen  Lande. 

Im  siebenten  Jahrhunderte  trojanischen  Alters  looste  um 
seine  Geliebte41  Wseslaw.  In  seine  Schenkel  nahm  er  das  Pferd 
und  raste42  vor  Kiew  und  ruhrte  mit  seinem  Speer  an  den  gol- 
denen  kiewer  Thron.  Und  zur  halben  Nacht  verliesz  er  die  in 
Bjelgrad  und  warf  sich  hinaus  als  ein  grimmiges  Thier,  sich 
im  dammernden  Blau  verwandelnd.  Und  wieder  am  Morgen 
stiesz  er  die  Sporen  in  sein  Pferd,43  stand  vor  Grosz-Novgorod 
und  risz  seine  Thore  auf;  er  zerbrach  den  Ruhm  Jaroslaw's 
und  jagte  —  wieder  ein  Wolf  —  von  Dudotok  her  an  die 
Nemiga.44 

An  der  Nemiga  breiten  sie  Kopfe  wie  Garben  aus;  sie  dre- 
schen  mit  Dreschflegeln  aus  Stahl.  Leben  legen  sie  auf  die 
Tenne  und,  wie  die  Kornschwinger  thun  —  worfeln  sie  aus 
den  Leibern  die  Seelen.  Nicht  mit  Kornern  waren  der  Nemiga 
blutige  Ufer  besaet;  ihre  Saat  waren  die  Gebeine  russischer 
Sonne. 

Fiirst  Wseslaw  war  den  Leuten  ein  Richter  und  ein  Ver- 
weser  den  Fiirsten;  aber  bei  Nacht  war  er  ein  Wolf  und  trieb 
sich  umher.  Von  Kiew  erreichte  er  noch  vor  den  Hahnen  Tmu- 
torakan  und  uberholte  als  Wolf  den  gewaltigen  Chors.  Ihm 
lauteten  sie  am  Morgen  die  Glocken  zur  Friihmesse  in  der 
heiligen  Sofia  von  Polotzk  und  er  horte  in  Kiew  den  Klang. 
Eine  wahrsagende  Seele  war  er  in  einem  heldischen  Leib,  aber 
oft  auch  ein  Dulder  von  Ungliick.  Fur  inn  hat  viel  friiher 
schon  der  Seher  Bojan  gesprochen  den  sinnvollen  Spruch: 
Sei  gewandt,  sei  schnell,  —  schneller  denn  alle  Vogel  im  Flug, 
Du  iiberholest  doch  nicht  Gottes  Gerichte.45 

O  weinen  musz  iiber  dich,  russische  Erde,  wer  deiner  er- 
sten  Zeiten  gedenkt  und  der  fruheren  Fiirsten.  Jenen  alten 
Wladimir  hatte  man  nicht  anschmieden  diirfen  im  Innern  der 
kiewer  Berge.^frun  sind  seine  Fahnen  vertheilt  und  gehoren 
David  und  Rurik;  aber  bei  ihnen  zerflattern  sie,  jede  fur  sich.46 

X. 

Da  hort  man  die  Stimme  der  Jaroslawna.  Einem  einsamen 
Kukuk  gleich  klagt  sie  seit  Morgengraun.  Fliegen  will  ich  — 
sagt  sie  —  wie  ein  Kukuk  den  Dunaj  entlang!  meinen  Armel 
von  Biberpelz  will  ich  hineinhalten  in  den  Kajal-Flusz;  aus- 
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waschen  will  ich  dem  Fiirsten  die  blutigen  Wunden  seines 
grausamen  Leibes. 

Jaroslawna  weint  seit  Morgengraun  in  Putiwl  auf  den 
Mauern  und  spricht:  "O  Wind,  Wind,  —  Herr,  warum  wehst 
du  so  sehr?  Warum  mit  deinen  leichten  Fliigeln  treibst  du  die 
Pfeile  des  Khans47  zu  meines  Geliebten  Kriegsheer?  War  es 
Dir  nicht  genug,  hoch  unter  den  Wolken  zu  wehn  und  Schiffe 
zu  schaukeln  auf  blauem  Meer?  Warum,  Herr,  hast  du  mein 
Frohsein  verweht  iiber  das  Grasland  hin?" 

Jaroslawna  weint  seit  Morgengraun  in  Putiwl  der  Stadt, 
auf  den  Mauern  und  spricht:  "Dnjepr,  du  Held,  du  durch- 
schlugst  dir  die  steinernen  Berge  im  polowtzischen  Land.  Du 
trugst  liebkosend  auf  dir  Swjatoslaws  Kahne  hinein  in  das 
Heer  des  Kobjak;  nun  trage  zartlich,  Herr,  auch  den  Gatten 
mir  zu,  dasz  ich  ihm  nicht  ans  Meer  musz  Thranen  schicken 
im  Morgengraun." 

Jaroslawna  weint  seit  Morgengraun  in  Putiwl  auf  den 
Mauern  und  spricht:  "Helle  Du,  tiberhelle  Sonne!  Du  bist  alien 
warm  und  gut.  Herrin,  warum  legst  du  gluhend  dein  Licht 
auf  die  Mannen  meines  Gemahls?  . .  Durst  hat  ihnen  im  was- 
serlosen  Land  die  Bogen  gedorrt  und  Niedergeschagenheit 
schlieszt  ihnen  die  Kocher  zu . . ." 

XI. 

Zur  halben  Nacht  erhob  sich  das  Meer.  Wassersaulen 
wanderten  wolkig  dariiber  hin.48  Gott  zeigt  dem  Fiirsten  Igor 
den  Weg  aus  polowtzischem  Land  nach  der  russischen  Erde, 
zu  seines  Vaters  goldenem  Thron.  Es  war  nach  dem  Abend- 
roth.  Igor  schlaft . . .  Igor  wacht  trotzdem;  Igor  miszt  in  Ge- 
danken  das  Feld  vom  groszen  Don  bis  an  den  kleinen  Donetz. 
Olwur  pfeift  liber  dem  Flusz,  als  rief  er  ein  Pferd,  dem  Fiirsten 
zum  Zeichen . . .  Und  schon  ist  Fiirst  Igor  nicht  mehr  da!  In 
Freude  rief  er  laut  auf;49  dumpf  halite  die  Erde  nach  und  es 
rauschte  das  Gras.  Unruhe  entstand  in  den  polowtzischen 
Zelten . . .  aber  der  Fiirst  Igor  entlief  als  Wiesel  ins  Schilfrohr 
und  schwamm,  weisz,  als  Reiherente  iiber  das  Wasser.  Er  warf 
sich  auf  sein  fluchtiges  Pferd,  sprang  nackt,  als  grauer  Wolf,50 
ab  von  ihm,  jagte  zu  den  Fluren  des  Donetz  und  flog  als  Falke 
durch  den  Nebel  dahin,  sich  Schwane  erlegend  und  Enten  zum 
Fruhstiick,  Mittagbrot  und  Nachtmahl.  Wahrend  Igor  Falke 
war  und  flog  und  Olwur  unten  als  Wolf  dahinraste,  von  sich 
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abschiittelnd  den  eisigen  Thau:  jagten  die  anderen51  ihre  ra- 
schen  Pferde  zu  Schanden. 

Und  es  sprach  Donetz,  der  Flusz:  O  Furst  Igor!  Grosz  ist 
deine  Herrlichkeit,  grosz  der  Hasz  des  Kontschak  und  grosz 
die  Freude  der  russischen  Erde.  Und  Igor  sprach:  O  Donetz, 
grosz  ist  deine  Herrlichkeit,  weil  du  zartlich  auf  den  Wogen 
den  Fiirsten  getragen  hast,  weil  du  ihm  griinendes  Gras  hin- 
gebreitet  hast  auf  deinen  silbernen  Randern  und  ihn  bekleidet 
hast  mit  warmen  Nebeln  im  Schatten  deiner  griinen  Ufer- 
baume;  weil  du  ihn  in  Schutz  genommen  hast:  als  Wildente 
auf  dem  Wasser,  als  Move  liber  den  Wellen  und  auf  den  Winden 
als  Falken . . .  Man  erzahlt  von  dem  Stugna-Flusz,  dasz  er 
anders  sey.52  Seine  mageren  Wellen  verschlangen  die  fremden 
Bache  und  er  grub  sich  Kanale  unter  dem  Buschwerk  und 
schlosz  in  ihnen  den  fiirstlichen  Knaben  Rostislaw  ein,  nah 
bei  des  Dnjeprs  traurigen  Ufern.  Und  es  weinte  Rostislaws 
Mutter  liber  den  jugendlichen  Prinzen  Rostislaw;  alle  Blumen 
waren  kleinmiithig  vor  Mitleid  und  die  Baume  hingen  aus 
Trauer  zur  Erde. 

Das  ist  nicht  Elsterngeschwatz:  Gsa  und  Kontschak  ver- 
folgen  Igor.  Da  krachzten  die  Raben  nicht,  verstummt  waren 
die  Krahen  und  das  Schwatzen  der  Elstern;  nur  die  Kletter- 
vogel  kletterten  und  klopfend  wiesen  die  Spechte  den  Weg  an 
den  Flusz;  Nachtigallen  sangen  selig  den  Morgen. 

Da  fliisterte  Gsa  dem  Kontschak:  "Fliegt  der  alte  Falke 
zu  Nest,  so  schlieszen  [!]*  wir  den  jungen  mit  unseren  golde- 
nen  Pfeilen." 

Und  es  antworte  Kontschak  dem  Gsa:  "Fliegt  der  alte 
Falke  zu  Nest,  so  fangen  wir  den  jungen  mit  einem  schonen 
Madchen." 

Und  es  fliisterte  Gsa  dem  Kontschak:  "Wenn  wir  ihn 
fangen  mit  einem -schonen  Madchen,  dann  bleibt  uns  weder 
der  junge  Falke  noch  die  junge  Schone  und  wir  konnen  Vogeln 
nachjagen53  auf  polowtzischem  Felde." 

XII. 

Es  sang  Bojan  auch  von  den  Tagen  Swjatoslaws,  der  San- 
ger der  uralten  Zeiten  Jaroslaw's   und  Oleg's:    "Fiirstenge- 


*  Original  Russian  source  as  well  as  context  call  for  "schieszen", 
yet  Rilke's  manuscript  clearly  indicates  "schlieszen". 
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schlecht,54  schwer  mag  es  dir  sein,  Haupt  ohne  Schulter,  aber 
auch  dir  ist  es  schwer,  Leib  ohne  Haupt."  So  war  es  dem  rus- 
sischen  Lande  schwer  ohne  Igor.  Nun  steht  die  Sonne  hell  in 
den  Himmeln;  Fiirst  Igor  ist  wieder  auf  russischer  Erde.  Am 
Dunaj  singen  die  Madchen,  und  es  wehn  ihre  Stimmen  iiber 
das  Meer  hin  nach  Kiew.  Igor  reitet  iiber  Boritschew  zum  hei- 
ligen  Bilde  der  pirogoschtschischen  Mutter-Gottes.  Und  die 
Gegenden  freuen  sich,  und  die  Stadte  sind  froh. 

Gesungen  ist  den  alten  Fursten  ihr  Lob;  nun  singet  die 
jungen:  Heil  Igor  Swjatoslawitsch,  heil  Wsewolod,  weiszer 
Stier,  Wladimir,  des  Igor  Sohn,  Heil!  Gegriiszt  seien  die  Fur- 
sten und  ihre  Gefolgschaften,  die  fur  die  Christenheit  streiten 
gegen  unglaubige  Horden.  Heil  den  Fursten  und  ihren  Gefolg- 
schaften, Heil! 

Amen 
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1.  ...  nach  den  alten  uberlieferungen  . . .  Inaccurate  rendering.  L.  t.: 
.  ..in  der  alten  Art  und  Weise  (in  hergebrachter  Form)  (l) 

2.  ...  nach  den  Rylinen . . .  Here  the  Russian  word  bylina  still  carries 
its  original  meaning  of  "Das  Gewesene".  The  modern  terminus 
technicus  bylina  (Russian  epic  oral  song)  is  an  invention  of  the 
folklorist  I.  Saxarov  (1841)  due  to  his  misinterpretation  of  this 
word  in  the  Slovo.  Therefore  the  passage  should  read:  nach  den 
Ereignissen  unserer  Zeit ...  (#) 

3 den  der  erste  Palke  beriihrt,  hob  zu  singen  an . . .  Inaccurate. 

L.  t.:  den  der  Falke  einholt,  hob  als  Erster  zu  singen  an.. .      (4) 

4.  . . .  durch  die  russische  Erde.  Inaccurate  rendering.  L.  t.:  ...zur 
Verteidigung  der  russischen  Erde.  (7) 

5.  ...  vor  der  Sonne  . . .  Inaccurate.  L.  t. :  ...  von  der  Sonne  ...I.e. 
The  sun  has  grown  dark  and  thus  has  cast  Igor's  army  into 
darkness.  (5) 

6.  Denn  die  Lust  fiel  den  Fursten  an,  zu  versuchen  den  groszen  Don 
und  die  Sehnsucht  war  starker  in  ihm  als  das  Zeichen  des  Him- 
mels.  Rather  pale  rendering.  L.  t.:   Des  Fursten  Vernunft  ver- 
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brannte  im  flammenden  Wunsche  und  das  Zeichen  des  Himmels 
ward  ihm  verdeckt  durch  die  Begierde  zu  versuchen  den  groszen 
Don.  iW 

7.  ...  und  herabsinkend,  Nachtigall,  auf  beide  Halften  dieser  Zeit . . . 
Rilke's  modern  Russian  sources  misleading.  A  much  debated  and 
misinterpreted  passage.  L.  t.:  ...  die  Nachtigall  webend  den  Ruhm 
um  diese  Zeit  (en).  (14) 

8.  ...  so  sangest  du  also  das  Lied  des  Igor,  des  Enkels  von  Oleg . . . 
Rilke's  modern  sources  misleading.  L.  t.:  ...so  solite  sein  Enkel 
singen  das  Lied  des  Igor.  (15) 

9.  . . .  du  sangest . . .  Rilke's  modern  Russian  sources  misleading.  L.  t. : 
Oder  so  solite  man  singen . . .  (17) 

10.  ...  der  Thiers  pfeif endes  Schreien  scheuchte  sie  in  Schaaren  auf. 
An  independent  rendering  of  the  Old-Russian  text  greatly  im- 
proving on  the  modern  Russian  translation  extant  at  Rilke's  time. 
L.  t.  of  Jakobson's  modern  Russian  version:  . . .  und  das  Geheul 
der  Tiers  jagte  sie  (die  Vogel)  in  hunderten  (Schaaren)  fort.  (28) 

11.  Heulend  erhob  der  Drache  sich  uber  die  Baume  hin . . .  None  of 
modern  Russian  versions  has  this  paraphrase  of  the  daemon's 
(dragon's)  name,  Div.  This  is  indicative  of  Rilke's  acquaintance 
not  only  with  the  poetic  versions  of  the  Slovo,  but  also  with  some 
of  the  scholarly  interpretations  extant  at  his  time. 

12.  ...  und  zwang  fremde  Lander  in  seinen  Schrey.  A  free  translation 
characteristic  of  Rilke's  poetic  language.  L.  t. :  ...  zwingt  (be- 
fiehlt)  die  fremde  Erde  zuzuhoren.  (29) 

13.  Igor  halt  mit  dem  Heere  am  Don.  Und  schon  ist  sein  Untergang 
bereitet  als  Frasz  den  Vogeln  des  Waldes;  aus  den  Schluchten 
drangen  sich  drohend  die  Wolfe;  ...  A  very  free  rendering.  L.  t.: 
Igor  fiihrt  seine  Krieger  (Kampfer)  zum  Don.  Und  schon  ver- 
stecken  sich  die  Vogel  im  Geholz  vor  seinem  Untergang  und  die 
Wolfe  in  den  Grabern  heulen  Unheil  (Gewitter.)  (30/si) 

14.  Lange  lagert  die  Nacht.  Inaccurate.  L.  t.:  Langsam  erlosch  das 
Abendrot  in  der  Nacht.  (33) 

15.  . .  .mit  purpurnen  Schilden  bedeckt.  Inaccurate.  L.  t.:  . .  .mit  pur- 
purnen  Schilden  verschanzt   (eingezaunt) .  (36) 

16.  ...  Kontschak  ihm  nach  auf  den  groszen  Don  zu.  Inaccurate. 
L.  t.:  Kontschak  ihm  voraus  (bereitet  ihm  den  Weg)  zum  Don, 
dem  machtigen.  (42) 

17.  ...  ungeduldig  ein  groszes  Gewitter  zu  sein  mit  Regen  und  Pfeilen 
vom  Don  her.  Free;  characteristic  of  Rilke's  poetic  language. 
L.  t.:  Machtiger  Donner  wird  sein!  Ein  Regen  von  Pfeilen  wird 
fallen  vom  Don  her!  (45) 

18.  ...eingeht  in  den  Don.  Inaccurate.  L.  t.:  ...in  der  Nahe  des 
machtigen  Don.  (N.  B.  The  river  Kajaly  approaches  but  does  not 
flow  into  the  Don.)  (46) 

19.  Rauch  fallt  herab  und  die  Fahnen  stammeln.  Free;  characteristic 
of  Rilke's  poetic  language.  L.  t.:  ...Staub  fallt  herab  und  die 
Fahnen  rufen:  . . .  (49/50) 

20.  Cf.  note  15. 

21.  Und  wie  kann  Der  einer  Wunde  gedenken,  Bruder,  der  alles  ver- 
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gessen  hat.  Rilke's  modern  Russian  sources  misleading.  L.  t.: 
...und  er  teilte  Wunden  (Schlage)  aus,  on  Bruder,  vergessend 
Rang  und  Leben  . . .  (56) 

22.  ...  und  das  Klirren  davon  klang,  f  ernher,  zu  dem  Sohn  des  Jaroslav, 
dem  groszen  Wsewolod;  zwar  hielt  in  Tschernigoff  Wladimir 
(Monomach)  sich  die  Ohren  zu,  aber  Boris...  Inaccurate.  L.  t.: 
. . .  und  dieses  Klirren  hatte  in  vergangenen  Zeiten  der  grosze 
Jaroslav  gehort;  aber  Wsewolod,  der  Sohn  Wladimirs  halt  sich 
des  Morgens  in  Tschernigoff  die  Ohren  zu.  Doch  den  Boris  . . .  (61) 

23.  ...  legte  ihn  hin  auf  die  traurig  grtine  Uferwiese,  den  jungen 
muthigen  Prinzen,  als  einen  Vorwurf  fur  Oleg.  Inaccurate.  L.  t.: 
. . .  und  breitete  (legte)  ihm  das  Leichentuch  auf  das  Gras  wegen 
einer  Beleidigung,  angetan  dem  jungen  und  mutigen  Oleg.       (62) 

24.  ...  auf  seinen  schweren  Pf  erden  . . .  Rilke's  modern  Russian  sources 
misleading,  L.  t.:  ...zwischen  ungarischen  schweren  Pf  erden... 
(63) .  This  is  a  Slav  burial  custom.  The  body  is  placed  on  a  litter 
slung  between  two  slowpacing  horses  and  is  thus  carried  to  the 
burial  place:  feretro  earn  locantes,  duobus  equis  superposuerunt 
et  eadem  nocte  usque  ad  urbem  Pragam  constanter  properant 
(Translation  s.  Ludmile) . 

25.  Das  war  in  dieser  Schlacht  und  in  diesem  Kriege  war  das,  und 
man  hat  niemals  von  einer  solchen  Schlacht  gehort.  Inaccurate. 
L.  it.:  So  war  es  in  jener  Schlacht  und  in  jenen  Heerzugen;  aber 
von  einer  solchen  Schlacht  [wie  dieser]  hat  man  noch  nie  gehort. 
A  standard  epic  formula.  (66) 

26.  ...  die  Werber  . . .  should  be  . . .  die  Schwager  . . .  (73) 

27.  ...  mit  Schwingen  gleich  denen  des  Schwans . . .  Rilke's  modern 
Russian  sources  misleading.  L.  t.:  ...mit  den  Schwingen  der 
Schwane  (i.  e.  of  the  swans  whom  she  disturbed  by  her  coming) . 

(76) 

28.  ...  storte  auf  das  Gedachtnis  reicherer  Zeiten.  Aber  die  Zwietracht 
der  Fursten  war  ihr  Untergang  unter  den  Heiden.  Da  sprach  zum 
Bruder  der  Bruder:  dieses  ist  mein  und  das  auch . . .  Inaccurate. 
L.  t.:. . .  und  erweckte  Zeiten  reich  an  Streit.  Der  Sieg  der  Fursten 
iiber  die  Heiden  ward  verloren,  weil  zu  Bruder  der  Bruder  sagte: 
dies  ist  mein  und  auch  das . . .  (76/77) 

29.  ...  (die  den  Toten  vorangeht)  Jelja  jagt  durch  das  russische  Land 
und  streut  Leichenasche  weithin  aus  ihrem  gliihenden  Horn.  Und 
die  russischen  Frauen  brachen  in  Thranen  aus  und  in  die  Klage: 
. . .  Rilke's  modern  Russian  sources  misleading.  L.  t.  of  Jakobson's 
modern  Russian  version:  ...und  ein  Klageschrei  erscholl  iiber  die 
russische  Erde.  Die  Flamme  schwingend  im  gliihenden  Horn,  bra- 
chen in  Klage  aus  die  russischen  Frauen  . . .  (81/82) 

30.  ...  und  zwischen  den  Wallen  von  Pleskow  war  eine  Waldschlucht; 
die  aus  Kiew  aber  waren  schon  ans  Meer  gegangen . . .  Rilke's 
sources  misleading.  A  much  misunderstood  passage.  Definitive 
interpretation  by  Jakobson.  L.  t.:  Im  Vorgebirge  zu  Plesensk 
erschien  ein  Schlitten  und  wurde  zum  blauen  Meere  getragen.  99) 
This  is  a  description  of  a  well-documented  Slav  burial  custom 
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which  has  also  been  attested  to  among  the  Scandinavians   (cf. 
Geste,  pp.  191  and  381). 

31.  . . .  es  erloschen  die  beiden  rothen  Planeten . . .  Rilke's  modern 
Russian  sources  misleading.  L.  t.:  ...und  die  beiden  blutroten 
Strahlenbundel  erloschen.  (103) 

32.  ...  grosze  Dreistheit  einf  loszend  dem  Khane  . . .  should  read  . . . 
grosze  Dreistheit  einfloszend  dem  Hunnen . . .  and  should  follow 
"einer  Pantherbrut."  (105) 

33.  ...  heidnische  Blut . . .  Rilke's  sources  mislead  him.  Jakobson  con- 
siders this  a  conjectural  error  of  one  of  the  scribes  (for  the  read- 
ing is  that  of  the  oldest  available  texts)  and  suggests  that  ". . .  il 
faut  lire  krov'  pravednuju",  i.  e.  "christian  or  holy  or  orthodox 
blood"  instead  of  "krov'  poganuju",  i.  e.  "heathen  blood".  Context 
would  indicate  Jakobson's  reading.  (112) 

34.  ...  denn  du  kannst  mit  deinen  Rudern  Muster  in  die  Wolga  we- 
ben...  Free;  characteristic  of  Rilke's  poetic  language.  L.  t.:  Doch 
du  kannst  mit  den  Rudern  die  Wolga  aufstoren  . . .  (124) 

35.  ...  deine  Riesenheerhauf  en  ziehn  in  den  Wolken  dahin.  Inaccurate. 
L.  ft.:  . . .  Riesenf elsen  (-massen)  werfend  uber  die  Wolken.     (ISO) 

36.  ...  khanishe  .  .  .  should  be  .  .  .  hunnische  .  .  .  (135) 

37.  ...  Russa  . . .  should  be  . .  .  Ros' . . .  (137) 

38.  ...  die  Dwina  rinnt  grausig  wie  ein  polowtzischer  Morast  durch 
der  Heiden  Geheul.  Inaccurate.  L.  t. :  ...  und  die  Dwina  rinnt  bei 
den  beruchtigt  schrecklichen  Polotzk  Leuten  dickfliissig  wie  ein 
Morast  unter  dem  Geheul  der  Heiden.  (143) 

39.  ...  da  lagen  sie  beide,  Sterbende,  er  und  der  Ruhm,  welcher 
sprach  . . .  Inaccurate.  L.  t. :  . . .  er  fiel  als  wie  mit  der  Geliebten 
aufs  Lager.  Boyan  aber  hatte  prophezeit:   Deine  Gefolgschaft . . . 

(144/146) 

40.  Und  da  war  sonst  kein  Bruder  des  Brjaschislaw  und  kein  Anderer 
aus  dem  Hause  Wsewolod.  A  rather  free  rendering.  L.  t.:  Da  war 
weder  sein  Bruder  Brjaschislaw  noch  der  Andere,  der  Wsewolod. 

(147) 

41.  Aus  den  Zanken  der  Fiirsten  kam  schlieszlich  die  Zuchtigung  auch 
vom  polowtzischen  Lande.  —  Im  siebenten  Jahrhundert  trojani- 
schen  Alters  looste  um  seine  Geliebte . .  .  Rilke's  modern  Rus- 
sian sources  misleading.  L.  t.:  Denn  aus  den  Zanken  (wegen  den 
Zanken)  der  Fiirsten  kam  Gewalt  vom  polowtzischen  Lande  dem 
trojanischen  im  siebenten  Jahrtausend.  Es  looste  um  seine  Ge- 
liebte . .  .  (152/153) 

42.  In  seine  Schenkel  nahm  er  das  Pferd  und  raste . . .  Rilke  is  here 
partly  misled  by  his  modern  sources.  L.  t.:  Gewandt  sich  auf  den 
Speer  stiitzend,  sprang  er . . .  (154) 

43.  ...  und  wieder  am  Morgen  stiesz  er  die  Sporen  in  sein  Pferd . . . 
Rilke's  modern  Russian  sources  misleading.  L.  t.:  Dreimal  gelang 
es  ihm  das  Gliick  beim  Gebisz  zu  halten   (zu  ziigeln,  zwingen) . 

(156) 

44.  ...  von  Dudotok  her  an  die  Nemiga.  Rilke's  modern  sources  mis- 
leading. L.  t.:  Und  jagte  an  die  Nemiga  und  trat  fest  die  Tenne. 
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I.  e.  er  festigte,  giattete  (stampfend) ,  bereitete  die  Tenne  vor  zum 
blutigen  Streite.  (157) 

45.  Sei  gewandt,  sei  schnell,  —  schneller  denn  alle  Vogel  im  Flug,  Du 
iiberholest  doch  nicht  Gottes  Gerichte.  A  very  free  rendering. 
L.  t.:  Kein  Durchtriebener  und  kein  Listiger,  kein  gesprachiges 
Kuchlein  kann  dem  Gerichte  Gottes  entgehen.  (163) 

46.  Supply  after  "sich":  Bis  zur  Donau  singen  die  Speere.  (167) 

47.  ...  die  Pf  eile  des  Khans  . . .  should  be  . . .  die  hunnischen  Pf  eile  . . . 

(174) 

48.  Wassersaulen  wandsrten  wolking .  dariiber  hin.  In  this  passage 
Rilke  improves  on  his  modern  Russian  sources.  L.  t.:  Wassersaulen 
wandern.  (I84) 

49.  Olwur  (Owlur)  pfeift  iiber  dem  Flusz,  als  rief  er  ein  Pferd,  dem 
Fursten  zum  Zeichen . . .  Und  schon  ist  Furst  Igor  nicht  mehr  da! 
In  Freude  rief  er  laut  auf . . .  Rilke's  modern  Russian  sources  mis- 
leading. L.  t.:  Owlur,  da  er  ein  Pferd  erjagt,  pfeift  um  Mitternacht 
iiber  dem  Flusz  (jenseits  des  Fluszes),  —  gibt  dem  Fursten  ein 
Zeichen,  dasz  er  der  Folter  nicht  erliegen  soil!  (186/187) 

50.  ...  sprang  nackt,  als  grauer  Wolf . . .  Rilke's  modern  Russian 
sources  misleading.  L.  t.:  sprang  herab  als  weiszfusziger  Wolf  (der 
mit  ubernaturlichen  Kraften  ausgestattete  Leitwolf ) .  (189) 

51.  ...  jagten  die  anderen  . . .  Inaccurate.  L.  t.  . . .  und  beide  jagten  sie 
(ihre  raschen  Pferde  zu  Schanden) .  (191) 

52.  Man  erzahlte  von  dem  Stugna-Flusz,  dasz  er  anders  sey.  Rilke's 
modern  Russian  sources  misleading.  L.  t.:  Nein,  solcherlei  Rede 
fuhrte  der  Stugna  Flusz  nicht.  (197) 

53.  ...und  wir  konnen  Vogeln  nachjagen...  Rilke's  modern  Russian 
sources  misleading.  L.  t.:  ...und  man  wird  (er)schlagen  unsre 
Vogel  (Krieger)  . . .  (203) 

54.  Es  sang  Bojan  auch  von  den  Tagen  Swjatoslaw's,  der  Sanger  der 
uralten  Zeiten  Jaroslaw's  und  Oleg's:  "Fiirstengeschlecht . . .  Rilke's 
modern  Russian  sources  misleading.  L.  t.:  Boyan,  der  alte  Sanger 
der  Zeiten  Jaroslaw's  und  Oleg's,  des  ersten  Fiirstengeschlechts 
hatte  schon  dem  Sonne  Swjatoslaw's  vorausgesagt  (gesungen) : 
Schwer  mag  es  dir  sein  . . .  (209/210) 


THE     SLOVO     IN     ENGLISH 

By 

Avrahm  Yarmolinsky 

In  the  articles  on  Russian  literature  which  found  their 
way  into  London  magazines  during  the  twenties  of  the  last 
century  there  is  occasional  mention  of  the  poem.  Thus,  in  the 
volume  with  which  the  Westminster  Review  made  its  bow  be- 
fore the  public  in  1824  one  comes  upon  this:  "Among  the 
poetic  names  which  have  been  preserved  out  of  the  ruins  of 
old  times,  there  is  one  which  though  but  a  name,  is  religiously 
venerated  in  Russia.  Boyan,  the  nightingale  (Solovei),  whom 
tradition  has  cherished  as  the  bard  who  led  the  old  Russian 
warriors  to  battle,  and  enabled  them  to  work  miracles  of  val- 
our by  the  magic  excitement  of  his  strains,  still  lives  in  the 
universal  mind,  though  not  a  single  breath  of  his  lyre  has 
found  its  way  to  the  existing  generation.  In  a  warlike  and 
anonymous  fragment,  the  hymn  used  in  the  campaign  of  Igor 
in  the  twelfth  century,  written  in  the  dialect  of  southern  Rus- 
sia, in  measured  prose,  a  fine  spirit  of  heroism  is  mingled  with 
the  obscurity  of  a  forgotten  mythology."1  There  seems  to  be 
no  earlier  English  reference  to  the  Slovo. 

A  paragraph  on  the  Expedition  of  Igor  against  the  Polov- 
tzi  occurs  in  the  initial  volume  of  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view, which  appeared  in  1827.  Here  "the  poem"  is  described  as 
one  that  "merits  particular  attention  for  its  originality,  its 
bold  imagery,  and  that  richness  of  imagination  which  charac- 
terizes the  poetry  of  all  young  nations."  The  reader  is  told 
further  that  "the  name  of  the  author  has  not  survived,  but  he 
has  transmitted  to  us  that  of  Bojane,  a  still  earlier  poet,  whose 
works  have  also  unfortunately  perished."2  The  reader  of  The 
Foreign  Review  and  Continental  Miscellany  for  1828  learned 
that  the  Slovo  recorded  "the  military  exploits  of  Igor  against 


i  Bibl.,  No.  l,  p.  94. 
2  Bibl.,  No.  2,  p.  605. 
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the  Poles  (!)"  and  that  a  fragment  of  it  was  discovered  in 
1796  and  published  in  1800.3 

These  remarks  in  the  London  magazines  are  mere  second- 
hand reports,  embroidering  confusely  on  passages  from  Emile 
Dupre  de  Saint-Maure's  Anthologie  russe,  Vzgljad  na  staruju  i 
novuju  slovesnost  v  Rossii  by  Alexander  Bestuzev,  with  which 
the  St.  Petersburg  miscellany,  Poljarnaja  zvezda  for  1823  opens, 
and  Opyt  kratkoj  istorii  russkoj  literatury,  by  Nikolaj  Grec. 

To  the  United  States  belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
produced  the  first  English  comment  on  our  text  by  one  who 
actually  perused  it.  This  comment  came  from  the  pen  of  a 
German-American  lady,  at  once  a  remarkable  linguist  and  an 
erudite  student  of  literature.  This  Therese  Albertine  Louise 
von  Jacob  Robinson,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  Talvj, 
learned  Russian  at  an  early  age  and  eventually  became  profi- 
cient in  all  the  Slavic  vernaculars,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
tongues.  Goethe,  with  whom  she  had  personal  contacts,  ad- 
mired her  German  translation  of  the  Serbian  folk  ballads. 
Having  married  an  American,  the  Biblical  scholar,  Edward 
Robinson,  she  settled  in  the  United  States.  In  1834  she  con- 
tributed to  the  review,  Biblical  Repository,  founded  by  her 
husband,  an  extensive  essay,  written  in  English,  on  the  Slavic 
languages  and  literatures.  Here  she  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Slovo: 

"That . . .  the  genuine  old  Russian  had  its  poets,  was,  until 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  only  known  by  historical  tradi- 
tion, no  monument  of  them  seemed  to  be  left.  But  at  that 
time,  A.D.  1794,  a  Russian  nobleman,  Count  Mussin-Pushkin, 
discovered  the  manuscript  of  an  epic  poem,  'Igor's  Expedition 
against  the  Polovtzi',  apparently  not  older  than  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  a  piece  of  national  poetry  of  the  highest  beauty, 
united  with  an  equal  share  of  power  and  gracefulness.  But 
what  strikes  us  even  more  than  this,  is,  that  we  find  in  it  no 
trace  of  that  rudeness,  which  would  naturally  be  expected  in 
the  production  of  a  period  when  darkness  still  covered  all 
eastern  Europe,  and  of  a  poet  belonging  to  a  nation,  which  we 
have  hardly  longer  than  a  century  ceased  to  consider  as  bar- 
barians. There  hovers  a  spirit  of  meekness  over  the  whole, 
which  sometimes  seems  to  endanger  the  energy  of  the  repre- 
sentation. The  truth  is  that  the  Russians  enjoyed  at  this  early 
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period  a  higher  degree  of  mental  cultivation  than  almost  any 
other  part  of  Europe."4 

When  the  essay  was  expanded  into  a  book,  which  was 
published  in  1850,  the  author  deleted  the  sweeping  final  sen- 
tence, and  added  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  genuineness  of  this  poem,  has,  as  far  as  we  know, 
never  been  questioned,  but  it  is  indeed  a  very  surprising  feature, 
that  during  the  recent  diligent  search  through  all  the  libraries 
in  the  country  after  old  manuscripts,  not  a  single  production 
has  been  discovered,  which  could  in  any  way  be  compared 
with  it.  This  remarkable  poem  stands  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Russian  literature  perfectly  isolated;  and  hence  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  inexplicable  riddles  in  literary  history."5 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  unaware  of  the  controversy  over  the 
authenticity  of  the  poem,  which  broke  out  in  the  Russian  press 
during  the  eighteen-thirties.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the 
"skeptical"  point  of  view  was  bound  to  become  known  abroad. 
A  commentator  on  several  French  histories  of  Russian  litera- 
ture in  the  Westminster  Review  for  1877,  in  referring  to  "the 
Song  on  the  Expedition  of  Igor,"  observes:  "Some  consider  it 
to  date  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  others  that  it  is  a 
modern  forgery . . .  With  many  Russian  scholars  it  seems  a 
point  of  national  honour  to  believe  in  this  composition,  but  to 
a  foreigner  the  whole  piece  appears  bombastic,  and  not  with- 
out signs  of  modern  falsification."6 

It  was  not  until  the  publication,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  of  another  survey 
of  Slav  literatures,  by  an  English  scholar,  William  R.  Morfill, 
nearly  half  a  century  after  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's monograph,  that  a  few  extracts  from  the  Slovo  became 
available.  The  quality  of  the  translation  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Thus  Jaroslavna  —  her  lament  is  the  longest  passage 
cited  —  is  made  to  dip  in  the  river  Kajala  her  "gloves  of 
beaver-skin."7  The  author  characterizes  the  epic  as  "a  kind  of 
prose  bilina"  and  notes  its  resemblance  to  "the  Irish  prose- 
poems,  such  as  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  in 
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The  War  of  the  Gaedhill  with  the  Gaill,  and  the  Battle  of 
Magh  Rath."f 

Several  extracts  from  the  Slovo,  including  the  lament  of 
Jaroslavna,  in  a  fairly  commendable  translation,  illustrate  the 
rather  ample  discussion  of  the  tale  in  Georg  Brandes's  Impres- 
sions of  Russia,  which  was  first  published  in  English  in  1889.8 
A  rendering  of  that  part  of  the  text  which  precedes  the  Dream 
of  Svjatoslav  was  contributed  to  Stories  from  the  Classic  Lit- 
erature of  Many  Nations  (New  York,  1898)  ,9  by  J.  A.  Joffe, 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  La  Geste  du 
Prince  Igor*,  brought  out  fifty  years  later  under  the  auspices 
of  Ecole  Libre  des  Hautes  Etudes  a  New  York  as  vol.  VIII  of 
Annuaire  de  l'lnstitut  de  philologie  et  d'histoire  orientales  et 
slaves.  Even  that  fragment  is  not  given  in  its  entirety,  several 
passages  and  not  a  few  phrases  having  been  omitted.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  wording,  for  which  Bertha  Palmer,  the  editor 
of  the  volume,  is  partly  responsible,  is  impeccable. 

Prince  Sergei  Volkonski  in  his  Lowell  Lecture  on  Russian 
history  and  literature10  touches  upon  the  Slovo  and  so  does 
an  English  author,  Hector  H.  Munro.  While  narrating  "the 
feuds  of  the  House  of  Rurik"  in  his  history  of  Russia,  he 
mentions  as  one  of  the  Russian  sources,  "an  epic  poem  of 
great  beauty,"  namely,  The  Song  of  the  Expedition  of  Igor.11 
This  work,  he  writes,  "one  of  the  earliest  Slavonic  folk-songs 
that  has  been  handed  down  from  the  dead  past,  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  but  never  before  into  English, 
so  that  it  is  well  worth  reproducing  in  part  in  a  history  of 
Russian  development."12  There  follows  a  brief  summary  of  the 
poem,  based  on  H.  von  Paucker's  German  rendering  and  on 
"a  modernized  Russian  reproduction  of  the  Slavonic  text"  (the 
author  seems  to  have  had  some  Russian).13 

Munro's  book  was  published  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States  in  1900.  Two  years  later  there  appeared  the  first 
English  translation  of  the  poem,  complete  except  for  the  more 
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obscure  passages.  It  was  an  American  contribution.  The  ren- 
dering was  included  in  an  anthology  of  Russian  literature 
compiled  by  Leo  Wiener,  a  native  of  Russia  who  was  then  a 
professor  of  Slavic  languages  and  literatures  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.14 The  text  is  preceded  by  a  translation  of  the  narrative 
of  Igor's  campaign  of  1185,  taken  from  the  Hypatian  Chronicle, 
and  by  a  general  introductory  note,  detailing  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  manuscript  of  the  poem  was  dis- 
covered and  containing  a  word  of  appreciation.  To  Wiener,  as 
to  Munro,  the  poem  was  a  piece  of  folklore.  "The  superior  value 
of  the  Word  [of  Igor's  Armament]  lies  in  its  being  a  precious 
relic  of  popular  poetry  of  the  twelfth  century,  such  as  no  other 
nation  can  boast  of.  The  Nibelungenlied  and  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  are  chiefly  productions  of  a  literary  character,  while 
the  Word  bears  every  evidence  of  representing  the  untutored 
labour  of  a  popular  bard."15  The  translator  does  not  indicate 
the  editions  which  he  followed.  It  may  be  assumed  that  they 
were  among  the  best  available  at  the  time  and  that  he  was 
competent  to  interpret  them.  If  he  failed  dismally  to  do  justice 
to  the  Slovo,  it  was  because  of  his  insufficient  mastery  of  the 
English  language,  and  because  too,  like  most  of  the  other 
translators  who  were  to  try  their  hands  at  the  task,  he  had  a 
deficient  sense  of  poetic  values. 

The  studious  reader  could  gain  some  shreds  of  information 
about  our  poem  from  the  several  English  histories  of  Russian 
literature  which  soon  began  to  appear  on  the  market.  There 
are  two  or  three  pages  on  The  Ballad  of  the  Band  of  Igor  in 
Waliszewski's  volume,16  and  a  page  in  A  Survey  of  Russian 
Literature  by  Isabel  Hapgood,17  who  emphasizes  "a  curious 
mingling  of  heathen  beliefs  and  Christian  views"  in  The  Word 
(or  Lay)  Concerning  Igor's  Raid  and  quotes  the  opening  of 
the  poem  in  a  free  translation.  Peter  Kropotkin's  book,  made 
up  of  lectures  he  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  1901, 
offers  a  garbled  and  helpless  version  of  Jaroslavna's  lament 
and  a  few  lines  of  comment."18  A  Literary  History  of  Russia, 
by  Alexander  Bruckner,  contains  little  besides  a  rapid,  com- 
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pete:::  summary  ::  the  "peculiar  little  *~crk."1''  as  he  describes 
the  poem. 

The  Lament  reappears  in  Maurice  Baring's  Outline,  but 
in  a  readable,  somewhat  free  rendering.  Unlike  Bruckner,  this 
author  is  varmry  appreciative  of  the  Slovo.  It  is.  we  are  told, 
not  only  one  of  the  most  remarkable  memorials  of  the  ancient 
"iff::  la::;-".:age  of  Russia,  but  by  virtue  of  its  originality,  its 
historical  truth  its  vividness,  it  holds  a  unique  place  in  the 
literary  history  of  Europe,  and  offers  an  interesting  contrast 
to  the  Chanson  de  Re'.:.  :.:"  -  A  stimulating  and  rather  ample 
iiscussicm  of  the  poem  may  be  found  in  Mirsky's  histc:" 
Hie  style  ::"  the  poem,"  this  author  tells  us,  "is  the  reverse  of 
the  primitive  and  barbaric.  It  is  curiously,  disconcertingly 
modern,  all  suggestion  and  allusion,  full  of  splendid  imagery, 
subtly  symbolic  and  complex."  The  work,  he  writes,  is  couched 
in  a  highly  organized  rhythmical  prose  of  "infinitely  varied 
Flexibility  "  The  Sloro's  other  claim  to  uniqueness  lies,  accord- 
ing t:  him.  in  the  fact  that  "it  is  neither  a  lyric,  nor  an  epic, 
nor  a  piece  ::"  political  oratory,  and  it  is  all  these  blended  into 
one.'"  It  might  have  been  the  better  part  of  valor  for  him  not 
to  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  giving  some  excerpts 
in  franslatiaiL 

Some  echoes  of  the  poem  reached  the  public  in  England 
and  America,  at  least  the  opera-going  section  of  it,  via  Bor- 
odin's Prince  Igor,  the  libretto  of  which  is,  of  course,  based  on 
the  Slovo.  The  opera  ~as  performed  in  New  York  in  1915-17 
and  quite  recently  (1944)  in  San  Francisco.  When  it  was  given 
in  London  in  1919  it  was  sung  in  English,  in  a  version  by 
Edward  Arate.  Another  English  translation  of  the  libretto. 
by  H.  Proctor-Greg  r.  was  used  at  Leicester  in  1933.--  A  third 
English  version  of  the  libretto  has  also  been  published.23 

A  word  may  be  said  here  about  the  treatment  of  the 
Slovo  in  the  English  and  American  encyclopedias.  There  is  a 
paragraph  on  "The  Story  of  Igor"'  in  the  Britannica,  Ninth 
Edition  (1886),  s.  v.  Russia.  Part  V;  Russian  Literature.  The 
article  is  from  the  pen  of  W.  R.  Morfill  and  indeed  the  com- 
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ment  on  the  poem  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage  in  that 
writer's  book  mentioned  above.  The  text  is  reprinted  in  the 
Eleventh  Edition  (1911),  practically  unchanged.  The  current 
Fouteenth  Edition  (1929)  includes  a  new,  and  anonymous, 
article  on  Russian  literature,  s.  v.  Russian  language  and  lit- 
erature, in  which  the  Slovo  gets  half  a  dozen  lines.  It  is  no 
longer  described  in  Morf ill's  words,  as  "a  kind  of  bylina  in 
prose,"  but,  in  keeping  with  the  modern  view,  as  a  "political 
prose-poem."  Brief  mention  of  the  poem  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Anglo-American  Chamber's  encyclopedia  and  in  the  current 
American  encyclopedias:  the  National  (s.  v.  Russian  litera- 
ture), Nelson's,  Doubleday's  (s.  v.  Russia).  A  separate  article 
on  the  subject  is  contained  in  The  New  International  Encyclo- 
pedia, published  in  New  York  (1926),  s.  v.  Igor's  Band,  Song 
of,  and  in  the  Americana,  s.  v.  Igor's  March,  Song  of.  This  last 
manages  to  crowd  a  surprising  amount  of  misinformation  into 
a  dozen  lines.  The  Slovo  is  described  as  "an  antique  battle- 
song,  associated  with  the  name  of  Igor,  Prince  of  Novgorod." 
This  Prince,  it  appears,  "in  his  fifty-first  year  is  recorded  to 
have  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war  with  his  neighbors 
(1202) 24  and  from  that  time  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
national  poet  of  old  Russia  on  account  of  a  lyrical  epic  poem, 
or  ballad,  called  in  Russian  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve."  In  the  next 
breath,  however,  we  are  told  that  the  poem,  which  "has  come 
down  to  modern  times  somewhat  like  the  songs  of  Ossian,"  was 
"probably  produced  by  one  of  the  followers  of  Igor . . ."  This 
article  appears  both  in  the  1932  and  in  the  1941  edition  of  the 
work. 

n 

The  student  of  literature,  his  curiosity  pricked  by  scattered 
enthusiastic  references  to  the  poem  and  especially  by  Baring's 
and  Mirsky's  encomia,  could  turn  to  a  learned  English  edition 
of  the  Slovo,  prepared  by  Leonard  A.  Magnus.  It  came  out  in 
1915  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philological  Society  of  Eng- 
land.25 In  a  paper  by  this  editor,  "The  Literary  Remains  of 
Old  Russia,"  composed  two  years  earlier,  he  wrote  that 
"amongst  medieval  epics  it  (the  Slovo)  stands  unique  for  be- 
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ing  chronologically  and  historically  accurate"  and  called  at- 
tention to  "its  immense  value"  as  "a  record  of  medieval  Rus- 
sia."26 Accordingly,  in  his  edition  the  emphasis  is  chiefly  on 
the  poem  as  an  historical  record,  rather  than  as  a  work  of 
literary  significance.  The  extensive  introduction  to  the  book 
deals  with  the  historical  background  of  the  Slovo,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  with  the  other  phases  of  the  subject.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  author's  scholarship  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and 
his  remarks  on  the  composition  and  style  of  the  Slovo  are 
rather  perfunctory. 

The  original  text  reproduced  is  based  on  the  copy  made 
for  Empress  Catherine.  Sometimes  the  editor  follows  Pekar- 
skij's  edition,  sometimes  Simoni's,  occasionally  he  prefers  read- 
ings from  the  editio  princeps.  Variants  are  indicated  in  foot- 
notes, and  at  the  close  there  are  notes  on  separate  words  and 
phrases,  arranged  alphabetically.  The  text  is  broken  up  into 
verses  in  accordance  with  Kors's  metrical  reconstruction  of  it. 
But  while  our  editor  holds  that  one  must  "gratefully  follow" 
Kors's  "accentual  lore,"  he  believes  that  it  would  be  "prema- 
ture" to  agree  with  that  scholar's  "bold  interpolations  and 
omissions."27  As  a  result,  he  has  770  lines,  as  against  Kors's 
647. 

Magnus  incorporates  into  his  text  emendations  suggested 
by  previous  exegetes.  Unfortunately,  he  often  follows  early 
commentators  whose  work  was  of  unsound  scholarship  even 
for  their  own  day  and  has  since  been  superseded,  while  many 
admirable  studies  of  more  recent  date  remained  unknown  to 
him.  This  has  been  established  by  a  competent  Russian  scholar, 
A.  P.  Kadlubovskij,  who  has  subjected  the  English  work  to  a 
painstaking  examination.28  "Out  of  the  rich  literature  about 
the  "Slovo,"  writes  V.  N.  Peretc,  "he  (Magnus)  makes  use 
mainly  of  those  studies  least  meriting  attention  and  abound- 
ing in  philologically  unsound  readings  and  explanations  of  the 
obscure  words  and  phrases  of  the  text."29  Furthermore,  not 
content  with  citing  other  scholars'  readings,  the  English  editor 
offers  a  number  of  his  own.  A  weakness  for  far-fetched,  arbi- 
trary conjectures,  coupled  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
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Old  Russian  language  and  paleography,  occasionally  results 
in  suggestions  that  are  apt  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  A 
few  samples  of  the  proposed  readings  follow. 

Karnaizlja  (81,  A),  which  is  described  as  "one  of  the 
great  conundrums  of  the  Slovo",  is  identified  with  the  Cuman- 
ian  word  kargizlu,  translated  in  Codex  Cumanicus  maledictus; 
hence  the  word  in  the  poem  means  "the  Accursed  One"  and 
applies  to  Koncak. 

sestokrilci  (140)  is  interpreted  as  a  corruption  of  sersto- 
kryly,  which  figures  in  Dahl's  dictionary;  it  is  explained  by 
Magnus  as  "a  term  applied  to  tropical  flying-fish"  and  is  tran- 
slated: "ye  heavy-winged  ones".  Pri  Olze  Gorislavlici  (64)  is 
replaced  by  pri  Olze  Boris'  zla  vleci,  which  is  translated:  "In 
the  time  of  Oleg,  Boris  wrought  for  evil."  Galicky  Osmomysle 
Jaroslave  (130)  is  revised  to  Galicky  oslomi  o  Visle,  Jaroslave, 
which  is  translated  thus:  "Thou  didst  shatter  the  Galicians 
on  the  Vistula,  Yaroslav." 

In  the  text  Magnus  prints  the  lines  vr'ze  Vseslav'  zrebij 
o  devicju  sebe  ljubu  (153).  In  a  note,  however,  he  suggests  the 
following  new  reading  of  the  passage,  since  "it  is  obvious  no 
satisfactory  sense  can  be  got  out  of  devicju":  "vr'ze  Vseslav* 
zrebij.  Otide  k'  Isse,  snja  belu  jupu."  And  here  is  the  transla- 
tion: "Vseslav  cast  lots — perhaps  a  pagan  ceremony.  He  set 
out  to  the  river  Issa  (on  the  way  to  Pskov),  forded  it,  taking 
off  his  thick  white  sheepskin  cloak  (jupa)."30  One  can  only 
marvel  at  the  liveliness  of  our  author's  imagination. 

The  gem  of  the  collection  is  perhaps  the  emendation  of 
the  passage:  y  nrctcHbCKa  Ha  6ojiohh  6tma  jte6pb  KHcamo,  h  Heco- 
ihjik)  kt>  cHHeMy  Mopio.  Instead  of  this,  Magnus  offers  the  lines: 

Dvu  plennika  na  boloni, 
bez*  scady,  dvu,  reki  isadi 
nesosa  ja  k'  sinemu  morju. 

This  is  translated:  "Two  captives  (stand)  by  the  fen:  merciless- 
ly (the  foe)  have  carried  the  two  to  the  landing-stage  of  the 
river,  down  to  the  blue  sea."  One  is  hard  put  to  it  to  read  any 
sense  into  this. 

Magnus  devotes  a  separate  excursus  to  the  problem  of 
the  meaning  of  Bojan  and  Trojan.  Following  VeFtman,  he 
identifies  the  former  with  the  Jan'  Vysatic  of  the  Chronicle.  As 
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for  Trojan,  he  derives  the  word  from  the  numeral  tri  and  takes 
it  to  be  "a  poetical  name"  for  Russia,,  the  land  of  Rurik,  the 
third  of  the  Scandinavian  brothers  who  arrived  in  Kiev.31  He 
seeks  to  bolster  his  hypothesis  by  interpreting  the  first  letter 
in  the  reading  zojani  as  the  digit  3. 

The  excursus  elicited  a  retort  from  John  Dyneley  Prince, 
Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  at  Columbia  University,  in  the 
form  of  a  paper  which  he  read  on  April  14,  1917,  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.32  He  prefers  Vjazemskij's  de- 
rivation of  Boy  an  from  bajati  and  does  not  altogether  reject 
that  commentator's  identification  of  the  bard  with  Homer, 
conceding  that  "in  a  sense  our  Bojan  is  really  an  echo  of  Homer 
himself,  although  perhaps  not  consciously  Homer  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  Slovo."33  As  for  Trojan,  our  author  believes 
that  the  way  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  poem  points  to 
its  designating  not  a  person,  but  rather  a  country.  Magnus' 
derivation  he  considers  "far-fetched".  Without  any  supporting 
citations  he  asserts  that  the  word  is  "often  used  as  a  nickname 
for  the  third  son,"  like  the  Latin  Tertius.  "But,"  he  arguesr 
"there  is  no  historical  evidence  that  Rurik  was  the  third 
brother  of  the  triad.  In  fact,  in  the  legend,  he  always  occupies 
the  first  place."34  It  is  more  likely,  he  believes,  that  the  term 
represents  "a  mixed  tradition ...  a  combination-reproduction 
of  the  Roman  'Trajan'  and  the  Greek  'Trojan'."  He  cites  Ram- 
baud,  La  Russie  epique  (p.  408),  in  support  of  his  assertion 
that  "Literate  Russians  of  the  period  were  evidently  familiar 
with  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war  through  the  works  of  Tryphio- 
dore,  Kolouthos,  etc."35  and  he  lists  a  number  of  Greek  paral- 
lels with  the  Slovo,  collected  by  Clarence  A.  Manning,  also  of 
Columbia  University,  which  "shows  a  very  decided  Hellenic 
influence  on  the  formation  of  the  poem."36  But  why,  then,  our 
author  asks,  did  the  early  Russians  apply  the  term  Trojan  "to 
their  own  country  and  people?"  The  explanation  he  suggests 
is  an  odd  one.  The  secret  apparently  lies  in  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  sound  of  Trojan  and  Bojan.  "The  ancient  Slavonic 
world  abounded  in  singers  similar  to  the  Celtic  bards  and  the 
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Scandinavian  skalds,  and,  granted  a  word  Bojan-Bajan  equal 
'singer,  poet,  sayer',  already  existing  in  the  popular  language, 
the  author  of  the  Slovo  probably  introduced  the  Trojan-epithet, 
to  indicate  Russia  by  assonance  with  Bo  Jan.  Bojan  was  for 
the  author  of  the  Slovo  the  poet  par  excellence  who  had  given 
the  ancient  norm  of  Russian  song,  the  traditions  regarding 
whom  are  unknown  to  the  modern  world.  It  is  highly  likely, 
therefore,  that  Trojan,  having  in  itself  a  basis  of  Trojan  with 
a  possible  superimposition  of  the  later  'Trajan'  influence  — 
was  used  for  the  country,  of  which  the  then  known  Bojan 
sang,  i.  e.  of  Russia."37 

J.  Dyneley  Prince  is  also  the  author  of  a  paper  listing  the 
lexical  material  in  the  Slovo  which  is  of  "Tatar",  i.  e.  Cuman- 
ian,  or,  more  generally,  Altaic  derivation,  the  author  using 
"Tatar"  as  "a  name  applied  to  all  Turkic,  Mongolian  and  Hun- 
nic  tribes."38 

Ill 

Magnus  states  in  the  prefatory  note  to  his  work  that  it 
was  intended  "as  a  handbook  to  the  increasing  number  of 
students  of  the  Russian  language  and  to  reveal  to  the  general 
public  one  of  the  treasures  of  Russian  medieval  literature." 
The  book  can  hardly  be  said  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student. 
As  Kadlubovskij  temperately  puts  it  in  summing  up  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  the  book,  it  "will  leave  certain  aspects 
of  the  Slovo  entirely  in  the  dark  for  the  English  reader  and 
present  to  him  certain  details  of  the  text  in  the  wrong  light."39 
The  general  public  is  even  less  happily  served  by  the  book. 
The  English  translation  it  contains  aims  at  being  a  literal 
rendering  and  as  a  result  is  so  infelicitous,  to  speak  mildly,  as 
to  transmit  hardly  anything  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the 
original. 

The  general  reader  is  not  likely  to  find  any  more  satisfac- 
tion in  The  Tale  of  Igor,  adapted  from  the  Old  Russian  Legend 
by  Helen  De  Vere  Beauclerk  and  published  in  London  in  1918. 
What  results  from  a  free  and  easy  attitude  toward  the  original, 
coupled  with  a  limited  comprehension  of  it,  is  exemplified  by 
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this  description  of  Svjatoslav's  dream:  "A  band  of  heathen 
wanderers  stood  around  me,  seeking  to  comfort  me  with  pearls 
which  they  poured  from  their  quivers  upon  me.  But  I  was 
without  hope,  for  the  gold  had  been  reft  from  the  walls  of  my 
castle  and  the  birds  of  Boos  cawed  in  the  darkness.  And  io! 
I  saw  two  men  standing  on  the  river  bank,  and  the  pagans 
took  them  and  brought  them  to  the  ships  and  sailed  with  them 
away  to  the  deep  sea!"40 

A  further  idea  of  the  author's  style  and  method  may  be 
gained  from  an  excerpt  corresponding  to  the  passage  begin- 
ning with  69  down  to  73:  "At  the  end  of  the  second  night  Igor 
ordered  his  host  to  retire,  for  he  saw  that  his  dear  brother 
Vsevolod  was  weakening  and  he  was  filled  with  pity.  The  call 
of  the  trumpets,  bidding  the  armies  to  retire,  was  heard  at 
dawn,  but  only  at  noon  of  the  third  day  was  the  banner  of 
Igor  lowered.  The  prince  was  taken  prisoner.  From  a  king's 
saddle  he  fell  to  that  of  a  slave,  and  thus  on  the  shores  of  the 
Kayala  were  the  brothers  parted.  Great  had  been  the  feast 
and  deep  the  drinking  of  the  wine  of  blood!  The  Russians  had 
in  truth  glutted  their  guests  with  wine.  Nevertheless,  many 
were  dead  in  defense  of  Russia."41  The  words  in  italics  are 
either  supplied  by  the  author  or  taken  from  another  sequence 
in  the  original. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  adapter  to  select,  to 
alter,  to  recombine,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Helen 
de  Vere  Beauclerk  has  used  her  freedom  to  advantage.  It  would 
take  a  close  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
a  keener  feeling  for  its  poetry,  as  well  as  a  more  sensitive  and 
skilful  pen  than  hers,  to  produce  an  adaptation  which  would 
revivify  the  old  text,  freeing  it  from  obscurities  and  awkward- 
nesses, removing  the  corruptions  of  age,  and  preserving  its 
emotion  and  vigor. 

In  1919  a  new  rendering  of  the  Slovo  appeared  in  a  Boston 
review.  It  was  the  work  of  the  late  Wanda  Petrunkevitch,  col- 
laborating with  her  husband,  the  distinguished  Yale  zoologist, 
Alexander  Petrunkevitch.  The  text  is  preceded  by  "Introduc- 
tory Remarks"  and  followed  by  a  limited  number  of  notes, 
chiefly  about  persons  and  localities  mentioned  in  the  poem. 
"The  student  will  find  in  the  following  presentation,"  the 
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translators  state,  "every  sentence  of  the  original  in  its  proper 
sequence  and  with  the  meaning  which  we  are  inclined  to  give 
after  a  study  of  various  commentators."42  The  sentences  are 
indeed  in  their  proper  places,  but  one  is  inclined  to  impugn 
the  couple's  judgment  in  choosing  interpretations  such  as  the 
following:  "impassioned  fingers"  for  vescia  pr'sty  (5);  "pil- 
grims" for  inoxod'cy  (63) ;  "roofless  stood  the  walls  of  my  bow- 
er with  golden  doors"  for  uze  d'sky  bez'  knesa  v  moem'  tereme 
zlatovr'sem'  (97).  However,  such  misinterpretations  rnar  the 
rendering  less  than  does  the  translators'  awkwardness  in  using 
the  English  language. 

Another  translation  of  the  Slovo,  entitled:  The  Lay  of  the 
Host  of  Igor,  Son  of  Svjatoslav,  Grandson  of  Gleg,  is  included 
in  a  recent  anthology  of  Russian  literature  and  is  the  work  of 
its  editor,  Eernard  G.  Guerney.43  On  the  factual  side,  the  in- 
troductory note,  in  which  Igor  is  described  as  "Prince  of  Nov- 
gorod", is  wanting,  to  say  the  least.  The  translator's  palpitat- 
ing admiration  of  the  poem  leads  him  into  dazzling  overstate- 
ments, and  indeed  prompts  him  to  throw  out  the  startling 
suggestion  that  the  unknown  author  of  the  poem  "seems  in 
many  ways  to  have  been  a  Slavic  parallel  of  Lord  Bacon." 
Unfortunately,  his  enthusiasm  far  exceeds  his  respect  for  the 
text  or  his  ability  to  acquit  himself  of  the  difficult  task  he  had 
undertaken. 

It  appears  from  the  note  that  in  addition  to  "two  very 
modern  redactions  of  the  editio  prince-ps,"  the  translator  fol- 
lowed "a  modern  recension  of  the  Catherine  II  transcript." 
Faithfulness  to  the  letter  of  the  original,  however,  is  Guerney's 
least  concern.  His  rendering  is  sometimes  so  free  as  to  verge 
on  adaptation.  He  alters,  amplifies,  interpolates  explanations, 
transposes  some  passages,  omits  others.  He  describes  his  work 
as  "an  abridged  version  . . .  intended  primarily  for  suppositious 
enjoyment."  Some  of  the  phrases  and  paragraphs  have  been 
omitted,  presumably  because  they  are  either  corrupt  or  form 
digressions  interrupting  the  smooth  flow  of  the  narrative.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  see  why  the  translator  chose  to  leave 
out  the  dream,  of  Svjatoslav  and  its  interpretation  by  his 
boyars. 

Where  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  uncertain,  a  trans- 
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lator  may  justifiably  give  free  rein  to  his  imagination.  Of  what 
flights  of  fancy  our  translator  is  capable  is  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  correspond  to  81  f. 

Throughout  the  Russian  land 

Voplenitza,  the  Keener,  bewailed 

His  defeat, 

And  Zhalnitza,  the  Sorrowing, 

Writhed  in  agony, 

The  burning  grief  within  her 

Like  over-replenished  labdanum 

Within  a  funeral  torch 

Fashioned  from  a  horn. 

He  has  his  feet  a  little  more  firmly  on  the  ground  when  he 
renders  77  f.  as: 

Among  the  princes  there  is 

Dissension, 

But  for  us  common  folk  the  pagans  are 

Sheer  ruination! 

But  there  is  no  excuse  for  translating  jarugy  (24)  as  "well- 
springs  in  the  ravines"  or  rendering  kotoryi  dotecase,  ta  predi 
pesn'  pojase  staromu  Jaroslavu  (4  f.  P) : 

As  each  falcon-hero  swooped 

Down  upon  a  swan, 

That  hero's  song  would  be  sung: 

Boyan  sang  thereon 

To  Yaroslav  of  old  . . . 

A  simple  bold  image  taken  from  venery  is  here  distorted  to  the 
point  of  unintelligibility. 

A  serious  flaw  in  the  work  is  the  translator's  tendency  to 
pad  his  text.  Epithets,  often  trite,  are  tacked  on  where  the 
original  is  innocent  of  them.  Thus,  knjazem'  becomes  "brave, 
doughty  knights",  borzyj  is  "wind-swift",  pole  —  "gory  field", 
selom'  —  "deep  helmet".  O,  Russkaja  zemle,  uze  za  solomjanem* 
esi  (32)  is  rendered  thus: 

O  my  land, 

My  land  of  Russia, 

Thou  art  left  behind  now, 

Beyond  the  Great  Grave  Mound  art  thou! 

And  here,  gaudy  with  the  translator's  inventions,  is  his  clut- 
tered equivalent  of  the  finely  severe  line:  Po  Ruskoj  zemli 
prostrosasja  Polovci  aky  parduze  gnezdo  (105) : 
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And  all  over  the  land  of  Russia 

The  outlanders  scattered  and  roamed 

Like  a  pack  of  hunting  leopards; 

And  they  inundated  it  like  to  a  tidal  wave; 

And  the  violence  of  those  paynims 

Still  more  unbridled  grew. 

It  should  be  said  that,  whether  satisfactory  as  a  transla- 
tion or  not,  certain  passages  in  Guerney's  version,  for  instance, 
the  opening  of  Jaroslavna's  lament,  are  not  ineffective  and  in- 
deed make  agreeable  reading. 

From  the  excerpts  cited  above,  it  is  clear  that  Guerney's 
is  a  verse  rendering.  He  uses  chiefly  unrhymed  short  lines, 
made  up  of  iambs  and  anapaests,  reserving  for  certain  pas- 
sages more  prosy  cadences,  and  not  attempting  to  reproduce 
the  alliterative  effects  of  the  poem.  The  predominantly  rising 
lilt  helps  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  warlike  balladry.  Un- 
fortunately, the  effort  to  sustain  this  metrical  scheme  has 
betrayed  the  translator  into  resorting  to  frequent  inversions. 
These  are  one  of  the  faults  of  a  style  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  forthright,  vigorous  manner  of  the  original. 

Before  turning  to  the  two  latest  translations  of  our  text, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  discerning  and  instructive 
pages  devoted  to  it  in  George  P.  Fedotov's  work  on  early  Rus- 
sian Christianity,  published  in  1946.44  They  offer  an  admirable 
discussion  of  the  Slovo,  with  special  emphasis  on  its  ethical 
and  religious  elements.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  poem  is 
to  be  found  in  a  Soviet  history  of  early  Russian  literature  which 
has  recently  been  translated  into  English.45 

Prince  Igor's  Raid  Against  the  Polovtsi  is  the  title  of  a 
thin  pamphlet  published  in  1947  by  The  P.  Mohyla  Ukrainian 
Institute  in  Canada.46  It  is  the  text  of  the  Slovo,  "translated 
by  Rev.  Paul  C.  Crath,  B.  A."  and  "versified  by  Watson  Kirk- 
connell,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D."  According  to  the  anonymous 
Foreword,  Prince  Ihor's  Raid  is  "the  oldest  known  written  bal- 
lad in  the  Ukrainian  language"  —  a  statement  common  enough 
with  the  nationalist  school  of  Ukrainian  scholarship.47  More  re- 
markable contentions  follow.  The  poem,  it  seems,  was  probably 
composed  by  one  of  Igor's  warriors,  "a  native  of  Naddnestrian- 
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shchina",  by  the  name  of  Ovlur.  He  "apparently  (!)  survived" 
his  master's  defeat,  was  taken  prisoner  with  him,  but  escaped 
and,  after  failing  to  rouse  the  princes  against  the  Polovcy,  re- 
joined Igor  and  helped  him  flee  from  captivity.  As  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poem,  "except  for  the  first  seven  verses,  which 
are  in  pure  Church  Slavonic,  the  original  ballad  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  the  old  spoken  dialect  of  the  Western 
Ukraine  . . ."  Musin-Puskin,  its  discoverer,  labored,  we  are  told, 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  was  written  in  "ancient 
Russian,"  and  so  in  editing  the  text  continued  the  work  of 
mutilating  it  begun  by  "earlier  Muscovite  scribes."  These,  in 
fact,  so  impaired  "the  ballad"  that  "it  is  impossible  to  know 
in  what  metre  it  was  written ..."  In  view  of  the  translators' 
firm  conviction  that  the  Slovo  was  originally  a  metrical  com- 
position, it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that  their  version  is 
couched  in  the  measure  of  Longfellow's  The  Song  of  Hiawatha. 
The  fruit  of  the  joint  efforts  of  Rev.  Crath  and  Professor 
Kirkconnell  is  not  a  complete  rendering.  Quite  a  few  passages 
have  been  excised  and,  following  some  "Ukrainian  scholars," 
several  verses  have  been  transposed  and  some  words  "cor- 
rected." The  authority  of  these  scholars  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  all  proper  names  have  been  Ukrainianized, 
so  that  we  have  "the  fair  Hlibivna,"  Hzak  (from  K'za! !),  Cher- 
nihiv,  and  Dazbog  becomes  Day-boh.  One  wonders  if  this  au- 
thority also  accounts  for  such  interpretations  as  "Striboh,  the 
god  of  leaping,"  and  "Tuna,  the  Dawn,"  or  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  Rim  (121)  with  the  biblical  Ramah,  or  again  for  this 
translation  of  the  refrain,  O  russkaja  zemle,  uze  za  solomjanem' 
esi  (32  etc.) : 

Be  abased,  O  mightly  Russ-land, 
Thou  no  more  art  now  a  Summit. 

Elsewhere  we  read: 

Fed  for  war  were  they  on  spear-heads 

—  too  austere  a  diet  even  for  Vsevolod's  sturdy  fighters.  There 
are  also  explanatory  footnotes,  from  which  we  learn,  among 
other  things,  that  Troyan  was  "a  great  but  legendary  Ukrain- 
ian bard,"  that  Russici  were  "sons  of  Russia,  mythical  ancestors 
of  the  Ukrainians,"  and  that  the  Ovars  were  "a  small  tribe  of 
Goths  in  the  Crimea."  In  sum,  this  singularly  helpless  per- 
formance is  an  instance  of  what  incompetence  coupled  with 
special  pleading  is  capable  of  producing. 
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The  last  item  to  be  touched  upon  in  this  survey  is  the 
translation  of  the  Slovo  contributed  by  the  late  Professor 
Samuel  H.  Cross  to  La  Geste  du  Prince  Igor*  mentioned  above.48 
The  translator's  scholarly  concern  for  accuracy  is  evident  in 
the  very  title  of  his  rendering,  which  reads:  The  Tale  of  the 
Raid  of  Igor'  —  Igor  Son  of  Svyatoslav,  Grandson  of  Oleg. 
Unfortunately  this  version  is  marred  by  a  literalness  that  not 
infrequently  results  in  awkward  locutions  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances leads  to  a  mishandling  of  the  English  language.  Nor 
is  the  text  entirely  free  from  questionable  interpretations. 
Thus,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  phrase  "did  draw  amid  (sic)  two 
bushes"  is  a  satisfactory  equivalent  of  "rostre  na  kustu"  (197). 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Professor  Cross's  translation 
is  scrupulously  complete,  and  innocent  of  transpositions  and 
interpolations;  in  that  respect  it  is  superior  to  all  others. 
Furthermore,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  based  on  the  latest  and 
probably  most  reliable  recension  of  the  original,  established 
by  Professor  Roman  Jakobson  and  his  associates  and  printed 
in  La  Geste. 


It  is  clear  that  thus  far  the  Slovo  has  scarcely  made  any 
impression  on  the  English-reading  public,  and  moreover  that 
Anglo-American  pre-war  scholarship  has  contributed  prac- 
tically nothing  to  its  elucidation,  a  fact  natural  enough  in 
view  of  the  recent  state  of  Slavic  studies  in  Britain  and  in  this 
country.  The  poem  is,  however,  now  accessible  to  the  English 
reader,  and  can  be  known  not  only  by  reputation.  For  all  its 
faults,  the  translation  by  Bernard  G.  Guerney  is  fairly  read- 
able, and  Professor  Cross's  version  is  in  the  main  faithful  to 
the  letter  of  the  poem,  even  if  it  fails  to  do  it  justice  as  a  work 
of  literature,  a  task  of  which    perforce  only  a  poet  is  capable. 
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nations;  with  a  sketch  of  their  popular  poetry.  By  Talvi,  with  a 
preface  by  Edward  Robinson.  New  York  and  London,  1850. 
See  pp.  53-4. 

6.  Charlotte  Adams 

Russian  literature.   (The  Westminster  review.  American  edition. 

New  York,  1877.  Vol.  108,  pp.  215-24) . 

A  review  of  three  French  histories  of  Russian  literature. 

See  pp.  217-18. 

7.  William  R.  Morfill 

Slavonic  literature;  by  W.  R.  Morfill . . .  London  and  New  York, 

1883. 

See  pp.  78-81. 

8.  Georg  Brandes 

Impressions  of  Russia  . . .  tar.  from  the  Danish  by  Samuel  C.  East- 
man. New  York  [1889];  published  in  London  in  1890;  republished 
in  New  York  in  1899. 
See  pp.  196-203  (ed.  of  1899) . 

9.  Sergei  M.  Volkonski 

Pictures  of  Russian  history  and  Russian  literature.  Boston:  1897. 
Republished  in  1898. 
See  pp.  50-1. 
10.    Bertha  Palmer,  ed. 

Stories  from  the  classic  literature  of  many  nations.  New  York, 
1898. 
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The  song  of  Prince  Igor's  band,  translated  by  J.  A.  Joffe  and 
revised  by  Editor,  pp.  196-200. 

11.  Hector  H.  Munro 

The  rise  of  the  Russian  empire;  by  Hector  H.  Munro . . .  Boston 
and  London,  1900. 
See  pp.  66-70. 

12.  Kazimierz  Waiiszewski 

A  history  of  Russian  literature.  New  York,  1900. 

Republished  in  New  York  in  1905,  published  in  London  in  1927. 

See  pp.  25-30. 

13.  Leo  Wiener,  ed. 

Anthology  of  Russian  literature.  From  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time.  In  two  parts.  New  York  and  London,  1902-03. 
From  the  Kiev  Chronicle:  The  expedition  of  Igor  Svjatoslavich 
against  the  Polovtses.  Vol.  1,  pp.  72-82. 

The  word  of  Igor's  armament,  translated  by  Leo  Wiener,  vol.  1, 
pp.  80-96. 

14.  Isabel  F.  Hapgocd 

A  survey  of  Russian  literature,  with  selections.  New  York,  1902. 
See  pp.  44-5. 

15.  P.  A.  KropotMn 

Russian  literature,  by  P.  Kropotkim  New  York,  1905. 
Subsequently  published  under  titles:  Ideals  and  realities  in  Rus- 
sian literature,  1915,  and  Russian  literature:  ideals  and  realities, 
1916. 
See  pp.  11-13. 

16.  Alexander  Bruckner 

A  literary  history  of  Russia,  ed.  by  Ellis  H.  Minus,  tr.  by  N.  Have- 
lock.  London  and  Leipzig,  1908. 
See  pp.  12-13. 

17.  Maurice  Baring 

An  outline  of  Russian  literature.  London  and  New  York,  1915. 
See  pp.  15-18. 

18.  Prince  Igor,  an  opera  in  four  acts  with  a  prologue.  Text  and  music 

by  A.  A.  Borodin.  English  version  by  Rosa  Newmarch.  Leipzig, 
1914  (?) .  The  text  was  reprinted,  together  with  an  Italian  trans- 
lation, in  the  libretto  published  for  the  Metropolitan  House,  by 
Fred  Pullman,  New  York,  1915. 

19.  Leonard  A.,  ed.  and  tr.  Magnus 

The  tale  of  the  armament  of  Igor.  A  D.  1185. 
A  Russian  historical  epic.  Edited  and  translated  by  Leonard  A 
Magnus,  L.  B.  With  revised  Russian  text,  translation,  notes,  in- 
troduction and  glossary.  London,  New  York,  etc.,  1915.  (Publica- 
tions of  the  Philological  Society) . 

a)  Reviewed  by  A.  P.  Kadlubovskij  in  Izvestija  Otdelenija  rus- 
skogo  jazyka  i  slovesnosti  Rossijskoj  Akademii  Nauk,  1917..  Vol.  22, 
bk.  I,  Petrograd,  1917,  pp.  340-61. 

b)  See  also  V.  N.  Peretc,  K  izuceniju  "Slova  o  polku  Igoreve"  In 
Izvestija  Otdelenija  russkogo  jazyka  i  slovesnosti  Rossijskoj  Aka- 
demii Nauk,  1923,  VoL  28.  Leningrad,  1924,  pp.  159-62. 
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20.  Leonard  A.  Magnus 

The  Literary  Remains  of  Early  Russian.  (In:  Philological  Society, 
London,  Transactions:  1911-14,  Part  I,  pp.  101-09.  London,  1915). 
"Circulated  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  in  September. 
1913." 

21.  J.  Dyneley  Prince 

The  names  Troyan  and  Boyan  in  Old  Russian.  (American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Proceedings.  Philadelphia,  1917.  Vol.  56,  pp. 
152-60) . 

22.  J.  Dyneley  Prince 

Tatar  material  in  Old  Russian.  (American  Philosophical  Society. 
Proceedings.  Philadelphia,  1919.  Vol.  58,  pp.  74-88) . 

23.  Helen  De  Vere  Beauclerk 

The  tale  of  Igor.  Adapted  from  the  Old  Russian  Legend  by  Helen 
De  Vere  Beauclerk.  With  Six  Illustrations  designed  and  hand- 
coloured  by  Michael  Sevier.  London,  1918.  """• 
Edition  limited  to  125  copies. 

See  P.  N.  Berkov,  Maloizvestnyj  perevod  "Slova"  na  anglijskij 
jazyk.  (In:  Akademija  nauk  SSSR.  Trudy  otdela  drevnerusskoj 
literatuxy  Instituta  literatury,  V.  p.  138) . 

24.  The  lay  of  the  war-ride  of  Igor.  Translated  from  the  Old-Russian 

by  Alexander  Petrunkevitch  in  collaboration  with  Wanda  Pet- 
runkevitch.  (Poet  lore.  Boston,  1919.  Vol.  30,  pp.  289-303) . 

25.  D.  S.  Mirsky 

A  History  of  Russian  literature.  From  the  earliest  times  to  the 
death  of  Dostoyevsky  (1881).  New  York,  London,  1927. 
The  Campaign  of  Igor  and  its  family,  pp.  17-23. 

26.  A  Treasury   of  Russian  Literature.  Selected  and  edited,  with   a 

foreword  and  biographical  and  critical  notes,  by  Bernard  Guil- 
bert  Guerney.  New  York,  [1943]. 

The  Lay  of  the  Host  of  Igor,  Son  of  Svyatoslav,  Grandson  of 
Oleg,  translated  by  Bernard  Guilbert  Guerney,  pp.  5-33. 

27.  George  P.  Fedotov 

The  Russian  religious   mind:    Kievan   Christianity.   Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1946. 
See  Chapter  XI. 

28.  Prince  Ihor's  raid   against  the  Polovtsi.   Translated   by  Paul  C. 

Crath,  versified  by  Watson  Kirkconnell.  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  1947. 

29.  La  Geste  du  Prince  Igor'.  Epopee  russe  du  douzieme  siecle.  Texte 

etabli,  traduit  et  commente  sous  la  direction  d'Henri  Gregoire, 
de  Roman  Jakobson  et  de  Marc  Szeftel,  assistes  de  J.  A.  Joffe 
(Annuaire  de  l'lnstitut  de  Philologie  et  d'Histoire  Orientales  et 
Slaves.  Tome  VIII.  New  York,  1948) . 

The  Tale  of  the  Raid  of  Igor'  —  of  Igor'  son  of  Svyatoslav,  Grand- 
son of  Oleg.  Translated  by  S.  H.  Cross,  pp.  151-179. 
Reviewed  a)  in  America  by  V.  Aleksandrova  in  Novoe  Russkoe 
Slovo,  New  York,  March  21,  1948,  p.  8.;  F.  J.  Whitfield  in  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Slavic  and  East 
European  Languages,  V,  June  15,  1948,  107;  Rene  Wellek  In 
Modern  Language  Notes,  1948,  502-3;  M.  Schlauch  in  The  Amer- 
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ican  Slavic  and  East  European  Review,  VII,  1948,  289-92;  P.  L. 
Garvin  in  Language,  XXIV,  1948,  321-3;  T.  Fedotov  in  Novyj 
Zurnal,  XX,  New  York,  1948,  301-4;  A.  Stender-Petersen  in  Word, 

IV,  1948,  143-50;  H.  Peyre  in  La  Republique  Francaise,  V,  New 
York,  1949,  367-9;  Ju.  Sazonova  in  Novosel'e,  39-41,  Paris-New 
York,  1949,  150-163;  K.  Menges  in  Journal  of  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society,  1949,  43-45;  A.  von  Gronicka  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, I,  1949,  79-82;  A.  B.  Lord  in  Journal  of  American  Folklore, 
LXII,  1949,  201-203;  S.  H[ordynsky]  in  Svoboda,  Jersey  City,  June 
16,  1949,  2;  E.  L.  Tartak  in  The  Russian  Review,  VIII,  1949,  230-233; 
D.  Vergun  in  Svit,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  September  29,  1949,  4. 
b)  in  Europe  by  H.  Gregoire  in  Le  Flambeau,  No.  1,  Bruxelles, 
1948,  93-103,  and  in  Bulletin  de  la  classe  morale  et  politique  de 
l'Academie  Royale  de  Belgique,  1943,  143-51;  St.  Magr  in  Lidove 
noviny,  Prague,  May  16,  1948;  S.  Urbahczyk  in  Kuznica,  IV,  Lodz, 
1948,  No.  48,  6-7;  Fr.  Sverak  in  List  Sdruzeni  moravskych  spiso- 
vatelu,  II,  Brno,  1948,  278-279;  N.  Arseniev  in  The  Slavonic  and 
East  European  Review,  London,  1948,  XXVII,  No.  68,  296-302; 
A.  Vaillant  in  Revue  des  etudes  slaves,  Paris,  1948,  XXIV,  179-80; 
A.  Mazon,  ibid.,  215-17,  and  in  The  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Review,  London,  1949,  XXVII,  No.  69,  515-535;  L.  Tesniere  in  Bul- 
letin de  la  Societe  de  Linguistique  de  Paris,  XXIV,  Fasc.  2,  1948, 
144-148;  A.  Zaj^czkowski  in  Odrodzienie,  Warsaw,  Jan.  9,  1949,  2; 

V.  Kiparsky  in  Neuphilologische  Mitteilungen,  L.  1949,  43-47; 
J.  serex  in  S'ohocasne  j  minule,  I,  Munich,  1949. 

30.  Sviatoslav  Hordynsky 

The  poetic  and  political  aspects  of  "The  Tale  of  Ihor's  Campaign." 
(In:  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  1948,  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  pp.  20-28). 

31.  N.  K.  Gudzy 

History  of  Early  Russian  Literature.  Translated  by  S.  W.  Jones. 
Introduction  by  G.  Struve.  New  York,  1949. 
The  Tale  of  Igor's  Expedition  pp.  149-181. 


TRANSLITERATION    TABLE 

a6BrAeex3HiiKJiM  Honp 
abvgdee zziijklmnopr 

CTVtjJXIIIIflmiHb^K)      He 

stufxccssc'   y'eejujaf 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 

Slovo  —  Slovo  o  polku  Igoreve. 

A  —  Copy  of  the  Slovo  made  for  Catherine  II  in  1795-96  and  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  Empress  in  the  State  Archives. 

P  —  Editio  princeps  of  the  Slovo  published  in  Moscow  in  1800  by  Musin- 
Puskin,  Bantys-Kamenskij,  and  Malinovskij. 

Geste  —  La  Geste  du  Prince  Igo^.  Annuaire  de  l'lnstitut  de  Philologie 
et  dllistoire  Orientales  et  Slaves,  vm,  New  York,  1948.  (Distrib- 
uted by  Columbia  University  Press) .  All  the  quotations  from  the 
Slovo,  when  the  source  is  not  specifically  given,  are  taken  from  its 
critical  edition  by  R.  Jakobson,  Geste,  pp.  38-78,  and  the  numbers 
in  italics  refer  to  the  text  units  {versets)  as  established  there. 
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